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w^aailNGrTQN  -  Senator 
©ayirf  Boren  ^Democrat,  Okla- 
taoi&3he  ne^  diairmanof  .the 
Sfegiite  Intelligence  Committee, 

jesferaay  caotiooed  against  a  sim- 
pMe  interpretadon  of  the  pre- 
^Senate'  report  -  on  the 
Irah.  arms  deal  andwfiat  ir_sa.ys 
ahout  Israel's  role  in  the  “affair 
and  the  diversion  of ‘funds  to  die 


«*"£*&*" 


'  Chairman  of  Senate  probe  into  Iran  arms  sale  cautions: 
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■.--t^Jbere  ;i&  -do. doubt,*  he  said, 

‘that  the  Isradis  sopported  the.  ro¬ 
tative  and  urged  the  U.S.  ta  pro-' 
cflfid.  ButinaU  fairness  it  is  impossi- 
btejto  sSy  if  the  idea  to  use  profits 
from  the  amis  sales  to  lran  in  order 
to. finance  the-  Contras  came  from, 
them  .  know  only  what  Lt.  ;CoL. 
North  is.  reported  to  have .  said  to 
Attorney 'General  Edwin  Meese. 


The.  feet  is  that  we  know  very  little 
and  that  is  why  we  should  be  very 
Cautious  when  quoting  the  report,  ft 


In  Jerusalem,  the  Shamir-Peres- 
Rabin  troika  yesterday  dug  in  their 
heels  in  the  Iranian  arms  affair. 


is  preliminary  and  fragmentary.  It  Prime  Minister  Shamir  and  Foreign 


was  never  adopted,  and  it  was 
drafted  before  many  witnesses  had 
been  heard  and  documents  studied. 
The  final  report  might  differ  a  lot 
from  Urisone." 

Senator  Boren  added:  “Nobody 
cap  force  the  U.S.  to  do  anything. 
.  Ultimately,  it  is  our  own  responsible 


Minister  Peres  face  a  difficult  week, 
with  close  and  unfriendly  question¬ 
ing  expected  in  meetings  of  the 
Knesset  Foreign  Affairs  and  De¬ 
fence  Committee  and  of  the  inner 
cabinet. 

Shamir  yesterday  reiterated  in  the 
weekly  cabinet  meeting  that  Israel 
was  blameless  in  the  affair  and  that  it 


--  m VinillMWdO  III  iuv>  OIICUI  ui, 
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had  not  initiated  transfers  of  money 
from  the  Iran  arms  deals  to  the 
Contras. 

Shamir.  Peres  and  Rabin  yester¬ 
day  considered  and  rejected,  a  prop¬ 
osal  that  fsraei  come  out  with  a  new. 
sharp  denial  of  the  allegations  that 
have  resurfaced  in  the  U-S.  Foreign 
Ministry  sources  later  said  that  the 
ministers  decided  that  such  a  denial 
was  “pointless.”  as  these  allegations 
had  already  been  denied  by  Israel. 

The  Israelis  and  the  Iranians  ex- 


I  Jniffl  of  support  for  int’l  parley 


By  D  AVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
A  shell  from  an  IDF  tank 
accidentally  killed  an  Irish  UnifO 
soldier  north  of  the  seasr^y  zone 
Saturday  night  when  IDF  farces 
fired  on  teirorita  in  the  aren/the 
IDF  admitted  yesterday.  ••••••• 

Corporal  jDermet  $fdLgaghlhi, 
aged  33  ami  married  whb  five  chfl- 
drm,  died  when  a  shell  fait  the 
tiniff  commancf  po^ia^he  vfQage 
of  BandA  ud  e^Njtd^iD.the 
room  where  he  vpas  restfegr 
Ireiand  has  fnrotested^  to  Isra^, 
and  Defence  Minister  Paddy 
O'Toole  isaid  yesterday  he  vk, 
“dismayed^  m^teotediad  dis-: 
gusted”  by  MeLooghHn’s  death- 
"We  now  4t*ri^*U*«et  fnvoire-  . 
mart  byjbe  Foferas. 

This  was  a  deWbemte  attack  on  a 
UiihedNaftoospostandhasserioos ' 
impbcailoas.  1  fed  Htookplace  in 
dm  knowledge  that  because  of  oar 
strict  odbarnce  to  Ae  peace  kap- 
ing  rate,  fire  would  not  be  retimed 
despite  -  severe  provocation/^ * 
O’Toole  said. 

“The  question  of  ocr  future  in- 
volvemat  h  fledrtn  tint  has  to 
be  fakea  k  ite  I^ht  of  what.has 
happened  in  tbe  past  and  what 
nri^t  be  expected  to  happen  in  the 
future  towards  the  resotadmi  of  the 
Lebanon  prpUen.”  He  said,  *‘...I 
have  grdye  doubts  about  the  effica-  - 
cy  rfinirfttrdieriavolyenBenL” 

.  .Unifies  commander,  Maj.-Gen. 
Gustav  Ha^hoxL,  in  a  strongly 
worded  statement,  said  the  region 
Imd  bees  qniet  at  the  &ne  and  the 
IDF  shefiiiig  was  Enproroked.  . 

“1  have  y^oronsly  pretested  this 
act  to  tbelararil  ^adthorities  wbn 
undertook  to  conduct  an  urgimt 
investigation,”  Hagglqnd  said. 

According  to  an  IDF^pokemuPi, 
an  IDF-  force  in  Sooth  Lebanon 
identified  a  large  terrorist  squad 
near  the  Unifil  outpost  fe&  Rarashit 
and  opened  fire.  In  the -ensuing 
shelling,  McLonghlin-  was 

accidentally  killed. 

The  CDF  has  launched  an  inves¬ 
tigation  into  the  “distressing  inci¬ 
dent,”  the  spokesman  said. 

Defence  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin 
and  Chief  of  General  Staff  Moshe 
Levy  conveyed  Israel's  “sorrow 
and  regret”  to  their  Irish  col- 


|  ...  Jerusalem  Post  Staff  Toe 

I  and  Agencies  positio 

-  Spanish  prime  minister  Felipe  could  a 
Gonzalez,,  .whose  country  estab  East  p< 
lished  diplomatic  relations  with  of  all  l 
Israel  a  year  ago,  had  talks  with  the  Mi 
Palestinian  leader  Yasser  Arafat  in  338. 
Tunis  yesterday  on  the  situation  in  Gon; 
the  Middle  East.  Tunisia 

He  told  a  news  conference  that  at  E8?PM 
i  breakfast  meeting  with  the  PLO  Ewot', 
:hief  he  reaffirmed  Spain’s  support  pfo’s 
for  an  international  conference  ' 

aimed  at  finding  a  solution  to  the  . 
Ajab-Israeli  conflict.  confere 

During  the  hour-long  talks  at  the  Jerusal 
home  of  Arab  League  secretary  At  a 

feneral  Ghedli  Klibi.  Gonzalez  said,  Egypti; 
e  also  stressed  the  role  Europe  had  Baz  urj 
to  play'  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  accept! 
need  for  more  dialogue  between  a  dialo 
Europe  and  the  Arab  world.  said. 

1  1  1  .. 
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The  Spanish  leader  said  Arafat's 
position  remained  that  the  PLO 
could  accept  an  international  Middle 
East  peace  conference  on  the  basis 
of  all  LIN  resolutions  dealing  with 
the  Middle  East,  including  242  and 
338. 

Gonzales  began  an  official  visit  to 
Tunisia  on  Friday,  and  goes  on  to 
Egypt  today. 

Arafat  has  also  turned  down 
Egypt's  latest  attempt  to  secure  the 
PLO’s  acceptance  of  Resolution  242 
as  a  step  toward  its  participation  in 
an  international  Middle  East  peace 
conference,  according  to  the  East 
Jerusalem  newspaper  Al-Quds. 

At  a  meeting  with  Arafat  in  Tunis, 
Egyptian  special  envoy  Osama  el- 
Baz  urged  Arafat  to  take  the  step  by 
accepting  the  resolution  and  opening 
a  dialogue  with  the  U.S.,  the  daily 
said. 


Coloured  S.  African 
as  envoy  to  Holland 

AMSTERDAM  ('Reuter).  -  South 
Africa's  first  coloured  (mixed  race) 
ambassador,  and  its  first  non-white 
envoy  ever  named,  arrived  in  the 
Netherlands  yesterday  amid  critic¬ 
ism  by  the  banned  African  National 
Contress  (ANC)  that  be  is  a  servant 
of  apartheid. 

AmbassadorFrankQuint,  65,  and 
his  wife  were  welcomed  by  embassy 
personnal  at  a  quiet  airport  cere¬ 
mony.  His  posting  to  The  Hague 
followed  Pretoria's  appointment  of 
an  Indian.  Bhandra  Ranchod,  to  the 
European  Community  in  Brussels 
last  September  as  its  first  non-white 
ambassador. 

Hussein  to  discuss 
W.  Bank  plan  in  Paris 


I! 

.  A  / 


Frenchman  G files  Picard  stands  dejectedly  next  to  his  burnt-out  motorcycle  after  it  caught  fire 
during  the  sixth  stage- (from  Tamanrasset  in  Algeria  to  Arlit  in  Niger)- of  the  Paris-Dakar  Rally. 


Sharon  makes  it  happen 
at  T.  A.  Fairgrounds 


Unifil  spokesman  Timor  Goksel 
said  the  taddeot  occurred  at  8:40 
p.m.  on  Saturday  when  IDF  troops, 
manning  a  South  Lebanese  Army 
stronghold,  strafed  Barasbit  with 
tank,  mortar  and  machine-gun 

fire,  .  , ,  ’ 

One  of  the  *»nk  rounds  hit  the 
(Continued  oa  Back  Page) 


BySARAHHONIG 
and  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
-  Post  Correspondents 
TEL  AVTV.  -  Industry  and  Trade 
Minister  Ariel  Sharon  flexed  his 
political  muscles  yesterday  at  the 
Tel  Aviv  Fairgrounds,  where, 
nearly  a  year  ago.  rowdy  muscle¬ 
men  caused  the  abrupt  disruption 
of  the  Herat  convention.  No 
agreement  has  yet  been  reached 
among  past  leaders  on  when  to 
reconvene  the  convention. 

Most  of  the  participants  at 
yesterday's  event  were  the  same 
delegates  who  attended  the 
aborted  convention.  Attempting  a 
show  of  strength,  Sharon  sent  re¬ 
peated  personal  invitations  to  his 
gathering  to  all  2,000  delegates  to 
last  year’s  convention.  Rough  esti¬ 


mates  yesterday  put  the  number  of 
.  those  who  had  accepted  and  turned 
up  at  about  1,000.  There  were 
many  others  who  showed  up,  too, 
bringing  to  between  2,000  and 
3,000  the  number  of  people  at 
Sharon's  political  happening. 

Unlike  the  disarray  of  last 
February's  convention,  the  mood 
yesterday  was  festive,  replete  with 
music,  food  and  cheery  reunions 
around  set  tables  which  filled  the 
auditorium.  It  looked  like  a  cross 
between  a  noisy  cafe  and  a  large 
wedding  reception. 

Many  of  tne  delegates  arrived 
from  development  towns  and  said 
they  could  not  pass  up  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  day  in  Tel  Aviv,  with 
food,  drinks,  political  speeches 
(Cootknied  on  Page  2,  CoL  I) 


O’Connor 
hits  back 
at  Jews 

By  WALTER  RUBY 
NEW  YORK.  -  An  angry  John 
Cardinal  O'Connor  said  yesterday 
that  he  was  “keenly  disappointed 
and  discouraged”  that  his  trip  to 
Jordan  and  Israel  has  been  criticized 
by  the  leaders  of  the  principal  Amer¬ 
ican  Jewish  organizations,  and  con¬ 
tended  that  positive  movement  in 
Vatican-Israel  relations  “can  be  des¬ 
troyed”  by  the  Jewish  criticism  of  his 
trip. 

In  a  statement  released  by  Morris 
Abram,  chairman  of  the  Conference 
of  Presidents  of  Major  American 
Jewish  organizations,  53  major  Jew¬ 
ish  groups  from  all  ends  of  the  Jewish 
(Comkiaed  oa  Page  2,  CoL  2) 


The  Importance  of  Being  Ernest 


By  PINHAS  LANDAU 
post  Finance  Reporter 

There  were  two  Ernests  on  the  board  of  Bank 
Leomi  The  better-known  by  far  was  Ernest 
'  japhec  the  man  who  would  not  resign  and  was 
forced  to  relinquish  his  positions  one  by  one  under 

PUThe PoSer Iwas  an  industrialist  called  Ernest 
•  Wodak  who  still  runs  his  main  business,  Aderet 
Textiles,  id  Hendiya.  Ke  was  a  board  member 
from  July  19S2  until  June  1986,  when  be  alone 
among  all  the  directors  insisted  on  resigning  m  the 
wake  of  the  Bejski  Commissiori’s  report.  In  an 
interview  with  Vie  Jerusalem  Post  yesterday. 
Wodak  gave  his  story  for  the  first  time: 

“In  November  1983,  in  the  immediate  after¬ 
math  of  the  bank  shares  coUajKe.  I  tendered  my 
first  letter  of  resignation  to  thecbairman.  I 
the  entire  board  to  resign.  The  others  said  that 
ajthcmgb  I  was  right  in  moral  terms,  it  wa^Pjy 
not  possible  to  resign  at  that  tame,  given  the  state 

^ me  to  give  the  board  and  manage¬ 
ment  a  chance  to  rebuild  the  ^nk.  There  were 
discussions,  wiih  arguments  on 
by  any  means  reject  their  reasoning  -  what  they 

^‘Wrthrae it  was  more  a  feeling  than  a  rational 


Ernest  Wodak  (Ippa) 

decision.  I  had  the  feeling  that  this  was  a  matter  of 
principle,  and  that  in  principle  I  was  right.  Maybe 
Tm  a  bit  ‘primitive, “but  all  my  life  I’ve  worked  on 
the  basis  that  I  hsould  stick  to  my  principles,  even 
if^ the  results  cause  inconvenience. 

“So  I  saw  it  from  (he  first  as  a  moral  issue,  rather 
than  a  business  issue  that  could  be  overcome  in  the 
way  they  suggested  -  by  hard  work,  and  pulling 
together  and  so  on.  As  such,  X  said  to  them,  ‘You 


can’t  win.*  Today  I  have  been  proven  right,  but 
there’s  no  pleasure  of  the  ‘I  told  you  so'  kind.  They 
were,  and  are,  my  friends.  I  feel  vindicated  and 
saddened  at  the  same  time. 

“The  people  on  the  board,  who  have  all  done 
many  good  things  in  various  fields,  didn't  stay  on 
just  because  they  were  ‘stuck  to  their  chairs .  ’  They 
were  really  making  a  tremendous  effort  to  put  the 
bank  back  on  its  feet.  In  particular,  Eli  Hurwitz 
invested  tremendous  time  and  intellectual  effort 
in  this  process  -  although  he  tended  to  agree  with 
me  about  die  moral  need  to  resign,  as  did  Dulzin.  ” 
[Emphasis  Post  J 

Wodak  was  asked  about  Jewish  Agency  chair¬ 
man  Aryeh  Dulzin’s  role  as  governor  of  Bank 
Leumi.  He  said  that  Dulzin's  attitude  had  not 
been  an  active  one  -  “He  did  not  take  specific 
matters  in  hand."  In  fact,  noted  Wodak,  Dulzin's 
role  had  varied  “between  being  an  observer  to 
being  the  person  who  had  the  last  word.” 

Asked  for  an  example  of  when  Dulzin  bad  “had 
the  last  word,”  Wodak  dredged  up  a  case  from 
memory,  which  involved  preventing  a  change  in 
the  status  of  the  Israel  Land  Development  Cor¬ 
poration  that  was  indirectly  owned  by  Bank 
L^urai.  But,  he  concluded,  such  examples  of 
interveniton  were  “very  rare  indeed." 

.  (Coothmed  on  Page  2,  CoL  1) 


edited  a  scam  and  the  Americans 
were  caught  in  it.  like  in  Mark 
Twain's  Innocents  Abroad,  sources 
quoted  by  The  Washington  Post  re¬ 
portedly  said  yesterday.  “When  one 
reads  the  Senate's  report  on  the 
Iran-Contras  affair,”  the  same 
sources  added,  “one  sees  how 
American  officials  were  naive  and 
how  Israeli  officials  and  an  Iranian 
middleman  repeatedly  pressured  the 
White  House  to  continue  the  arms 
shipment  to  gain  the  freedom  of  the 


hostages,  strongly  suggesting  after 
each  failure  that  more  arms  would 
bring  success.” 

In  the  last  48  hours,  as  leaks  from 
the  Senate  report  have  multiplied. 
Israel's  role  in  the  affair,  which  pre¬ 
viously  seemed  to  be  only  marginal, 
has  been  placed  very  much  in  the 
centre  of  public  interest  and  no 
amount  of  denials  from  Israeli 
spokesmen  have  altered  that  fact. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  manv  of 
the  details  in  the  report,  based  after 


all  on  testimony  from  members  of 
the  administration  interested  in  sad¬ 
dling  Israel  with  as  much  responsibil¬ 
ity  as  possible,  are  erroneous:  and 
subsequent  inquiries  may.  indeed, 
show  them  to  be  so. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  Israel 
repeatedly  pleaded  with  the  U.S.  to 
be  patient  and  lo  continue  on  a  road 
that  led  the  Administration  to  its 
present  predicament.  There  are  also 
the  doubts  expressed  by  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  in  a  cable  to 
former  National  Security  Council 
head  Robert  McFarlane.  cited  by  the 
Senate  panel  in  its  preliminary  con¬ 
clusions.  that  Israel  was  pursuing  its 
own  interests  which  were  not  iden¬ 
tical  with  those  of  the  U.S. 

In  the  end  there  was  also  suspicion 
between  the  prime  actors,  with  the 
Americans  finding  new  contacts  in 
(Contmaed  on  Page  2,  Col.  4) 


Leumi  crisis  pet  «i  hold 


Bank  of 
Israel 


Shamir,  Peres  urge 


to  act 


By  AVI  TEMKEV 
Post  Economic  Reporter 

The  Bank  of  Israel  is  ready  to  act 
I  immediately  to  prevent  a  crisis  in 
tiie  management  of  Bank  Leumi 
should  the  wave  of  resignation  in  its 
board  of  dirctors  continue,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Bank  of  Israel  Michael 
Bruno  said  yesterday. 

Bruno  said  the  bank’s  stability 
had  not  been  threatened,  and  de¬ 
fended  his  actions  and  those  nt  the 
central  bank  during  the  crisis 
which  was  created  by  the  revela¬ 
tions  of  excessive  payments  to 
Leumi’s  former  chairman  Ernest 
Japhet. 

Bruno  called  a  press  conference 
for  last  night,  intending  to 
announce  steps  he  would  take  fol¬ 
lowing  the  anticipated  resignation 
of  LenmTs  entire  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  A  collective  resignation  would 
have  cleared  the  way  for  the 
appointment  of  a  new  board,  with 
the  blessing  of  the  central  bank  -  a 
step  that  was  expected  to  calm  the 
storm  surrounding  Japhet's  pen¬ 
sion  and  severance  payments. 

However,  a  few  hours  before 
Brtmo  appeared  at  the  press  con¬ 
ference,  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir  and  Vice  Premier  Shimon 
Peres  asked  Leumi’s  chairman  Eli 
Hurwitz  to  stay  on,  patting  the 
governor  in  a  difficult  position. 

During  the  press  conference  be 
defended  the  prime  minister’s  right 
to  intervene  in  the  crisis,  and  to 
persuade  Hurwitz  to  remain  in  his 
post.  Shamir  himself  had  met  with 
Bruno  hi  the  morning  and  had  in 
fact  urged  him  “to  deal  with  the 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


By  PINHAS  LANDAU  and  MICHAL  YUDELMAN 
TEL  AVTV.  -  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  and  Vice  Premier  Shimon 
Peres  both  intervened  yesterday  in  the  Bank  Leumi  crisis  to  prevent 
Leumi  chairman  Eli  Hurwitz  and  other  board  members  from  im¬ 
plementing  their  resignations  as  they  had  intended. 

Leumi’s  board  will  reconvene  tomorrow  afternoon  to  Tenew  its 
discussions.  It  is  thought  likely  that  Hurwitz  and  the  others  will  eventually 
relinquish  their  posts  -  if  not  tomorrow,  then  in  the  near  future. 

The  last-minute  change  caught  all  the  parties  in  the  Leumi  crisis  by 
surprise.  A  Bank  of  Israel  press  conference  scheduled  to  follow  the 
expected  resignations  was  left  devoid  of  content.  Leumi’s  works  commit¬ 
tees  are  to  meet  today  to  consider  their  next  steps. 

Meanwhile,  high  above  the  fray,  on  the  21st  floor  of  the  Gal  Building, 
the  man  considered  most  likely  candidate  for  the  Leumi  chairmanship  if  it 
falls  vacant  -  Gal  managing  director  Aharon  Dovrar  -  continued  to 
deny  that  any  official  overtures  had  been  made  to  him. 

Weil-placed  sources,  however,  told  The  Jerusalem  Post  that  Dovrat  had 
indeed  been  sounded  out.  It  is  thought  likely  that  he  will  accept  the  post  if 
it  is  offered  to  him .  ~  (Continued  on  Page  T\ 


Mizrahi 

officials 


N,  American 

Bank  head 


The  former  managing  director  of 
Bank  Mizrahi,  Aharon  Meir.  and 
two  other  senior  Batik  Mizrahi  offi¬ 
cials  were  charged  yesterday  with 
embezzlement,  fraud  and  breach  of 
mist  in  connection  with  illegal  trans¬ 
actions  carried  out  in  1983  with  the 
bank's  “regulated”  shares. 

The  charge  sheet,  presented  by 
the  State  Attorney’s  Office  to  the 
Tel  Aviv  District  Court  yesterday, 
revolves  around  an  agreement 
reached  in  February  1983  between 
Meir  and  Moshe  Lari,  a  director  of 
an  investment-counselling  firm 
whose  clients  invested  exclusively  in 
Bank  Mizrahi  shares. 

Following  the  collapse  of  the  “free 
shares”  market  in  January.  1983, 
Lavi  sold  all  of  his  clients'  Mizrahi 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Hadassah  Moiisah.  former  acting 
managing-director  of  the  North 
American  Bank,  was  sentenced  by 
the  Jerusalem  District  Court  to  five 
years'  imprisonment  yesterday  for 
embezzling  S16  million  from  the 
bank. 

The  sentence  followed  a  plea¬ 
bargaining  in  which  Monsah  confes¬ 
sed  to  22  offences  of  forgery,  fraud 
and  breach  of  trust,  and  also  under¬ 
took  to  cooperate  with  police  and 
the  Bank  of  Israel  in  their  ongoing 
examination  of  the  bank's  activities. 

As  part  of  the  plea-bargain, 
charges  of  theft  were  dropped.  Mon¬ 
sah 's  attorney.  Michael  Kirsh.  told 
the  court  that  his  client  did  not 
enrich  herself  with  the  monies  in 
(Continued  00  Page  7) 
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Buy  Whatever  you  Like 
-inio  instalments  and  More. 


The 1987  Novelty 

From  now  on  —  available  to 
everyone  —  a  unique  personal 
account,  providing  an  agreed 
amount  of  additional  " revolving" 

'  credit  for  an  absolutely 
dn  restricted  period.  , 

mscount  -SKl'EA- 

It  places  at  your  disposal  an 
endlessly  renewable  amount  of 
credit,  up  to  a  fixed  agreed  ceiling. 

MSCOUNT 

It  is  YOU  that  decides  how  much 
of  your  available  credit  to  use. 


Whatever,  or  wherever,  you  buy*, 
you  will  be  able  to  pay  for  it  in 
instalments ,  simply  repaying 
each  monrh  10%  of  the  total 
credit  you’ve  used  up,  until  the 
end  of  that  month.  , 

mscount  vfEKTBA- 

It  makes  you  perfectly 
independent  of  ''easy-paymenc' 
plans  that  any  shop  or  other 
enterprise  may  offer  you. 


mscount@(7B4~ 

Whatever  you  buy,  you’ll  be 
entitled  to  all  the  reductions  and 
benefits  that  normally  go  along 
with  a  "cash"  purchase,  even 
though  you're  getting  tong-term 
credit! 

Your  Extra  credit  could  be  at  your 
disposal  today! 

Visit  your  Israel  Discmmr  Bank 
branch  to  obtain  it. 


•  From  NI5. 100  upwards. 
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SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


Dr.  David  Malar  will  present  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  how  to  prevent  accidents  in 
the  home  and  help  a  choking  child, 
tomorrow  (Tuesday),  at  S  p.m.,  at 
the  AAC1  Jerusalem  branch.  6  Re- 
hov  Mane. 


ARRIVALS 


The  following  Wizu  Federation  leaders,  to 
attend  (he  plenary  session  of  Ute  World  Wizo 
F.xeculivc:  Amalia  Potack  t  Arpenlina).  Fanny 
Hollander  (Belgium).  Dorrit  Norden  l Den¬ 
mark  i.  Synnuvc  Schuhak  (Finland).  Odene 
kurz  (France).  Hcllen  Israel  (Germany).  Leila 
Wvnhnume.  Brenda  Katten.  Carmel  Webber 
and  Judith  Goldkom  ( Britain I.  Belly  Hcenjc- 
Halberstadt  and  Freddy  Marks  (Holland).  Syl¬ 
via  Bcrzak  and  Veronica  Feldman  (South  Afri¬ 
ca).  Charlotte  Etllineer  (Sweden)  and  Ruth 
Dreyfus  iSwiucrtan  Ji. 

Muojhco:  .of  i h-L'Amcricmt  Jewish  Coratnit- 
lec  Leadership  Group  visiting  Israel:  Theodore 
Ellenoff.  Chairman  of  (he  AJC  board  of  gov¬ 
ernor::  Dr.  David  M.  Gordis.  AJC  exculive 
vice  president;  Rabbi  Marc  Tanenbaum,  direc¬ 
tor  of  AJC s  International  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment:  Shlomo  D.  Comay.  Lois  Ellenoff.  Ed- 
wardE  Elson.Howard  A.  Gilbert.  Barter  a  A. 
Gilbert.  Alexander  E.  Holstein.  Charlotte 
Holstein.  Robert  S.  Jacobs,  and  Leo  Nevus. 


ERNEST 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

Was  Dulzin  instrumental  in  forc¬ 
ing  Japhet  to  resign  in  May  1986, 
after  publication  of  the  Bejski  re¬ 
port?  "In  the  last  stage  he  was  very 
active,  because  he  realized  that 
Japhet  would  have  to  go,"  Wodak 
recalled. 

After  Japhet's  resignation  as 
chairman  and  chief  general  manager 
of  the  Bank  Leumi  group.  “1  pushed 
for  the  resignation  of  the  whole 
board.  This  time,  unlike  in  1983.  my 
ideas  found  more  supporr.  although 
they  all  tried  to  persuade  me  to  stay 
on.  But  when  it  came  to  it.  I  was  the 
only  one  to  actually  go  through  with 
the  resignation." 

Looking  back.  Wodak  has  no  re¬ 
grets  about  either  serving  on 
Leumi’s  board  or  resigning  from  it. 

"I  was  very  proud  when  they 
offered  me  the  position  of  board 
member.  I  still  am  proud  of  that."  he 
said. 

He  doesn’t  ascribe  his  resignation 
to  foresight,  although  today,  with 
hindsight,  everyone  knows  he  was 
right. 


BRONCOS.  -  The  Denver  Broncos 
beat  the  Cleveland  Browns  by  23  to 
20  in  yesterday's  American  Football 
Conference  playoff  in  Cleveland. 
The  victory  came  in  overtime. 

BASKETBALL-  -  Maccabi  Tel  Aviv 
trounced  Maccabi  Rnmat  Gan  127- 
c*5  last  night  in  the  17th  round  of  the 
National  Basketball  League. 


(Continued  (rom  Page  One) 
and  media  attention.  Many  admit¬ 
ted  in  conversations  with  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Fast  that  their  appearance 
yesterday  did  not  mean  that  they 
uoulJ  necessarily  support  Sharon 
in  the  event  of  a  future  showdown 
for  the  party  leadership. 

Bui  they  did  say  ihat  Sharon  was 
basically  "a  good  guy."  and  that  he 
had  been  "misunderstood"  and 
hounded  "by  the  leftists,  the  press 
and  even  some  among  us  in  Herut. 
who’d  like  nothing  better  than  to 
blame  him  for  whatever  ails  the 


Draft  bans  publication  of  suspects'  names 

Cabinet  won’t  shelve  press  bill 
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Raft  Levy  court  ; 

case  opens  today 


By  ASHER  WALL  FISH 
and  BENNY  MORRIS 

The  face  of  Israeli  journalism  is  to 
change  with  the  cabinet's  re- 
endorsement  yesterday  of  a  draft  bill 
banning  the  publication  of  names  of 
suspected  legal  offenders. 

The  cabinet  rejected  an  appeal  by 
Absorption  Minister  Ya'acov  Tsur 
to  shelve  the  proposed  legislation, 
and  allowed  the  bill,  proposed  by 
Tourism  Minister  Avraham  Sharir 
last  July  after  he  was  besmirched  by 
the  press. 

The  government  proposal,  which 
is  now  free  to  be  tabled  in  the 
Knesset,  would  make  it  a  criminal 
offence  to  name  a  suspect  under 
investigation  or  detention  until  30 
days  have  elapsed .  or  the  suspect  has 
been  charged  in  court. 

The  proposal  provides  for  the 


court  to  permit  publication  at  the 
request  of  the  attorney-general. 

Tsur.  who  was  supported  in  the 
cabinet  yesterday  only  by  Com¬ 
munications  Minister  Amnon 
Rubinstein  and  Energy  Minister 
Moshe  Shahal.  argued  that  the  bill,  if 
passed  into  law,  would  harm  the 
press  and  would  be  interpreted  by 
the  public  as  an  effort  to  protect 
prominent  lawbreakers.  Coming 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  Bank 
Leumi  affair,  Tsur  said,  the  prop¬ 
osed  legislation  showed  "insensitiv¬ 
ity"  by  its  authors. 

Tsur,  while  criticizing  the  press  for 
its  occasional  lapses,  said  that  the 
media  had  recently  served  a  major 
and  positive  function  in  protecting 
Israeli  democracy  through  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  (the  Shin' Bet  affair). 


Nakash  court  case 

Probe  asked  of  Israeli 
deaths  in  French  jails 


By  MEN  AC  HEM  SHALEV 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

William  Nakash’s  attorney,  Ro¬ 
land  Roth,  yesterday  called  on 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  to 
establish  a  judicial  commission  of 
inquiry  to  investigate  the  "unnatural 
deaths1'  of  three  Israelis  in  French 
prisons. 

Roth  yesterday  presented  affida¬ 
vits  about  the  alleged  deaths  to  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  which  con¬ 
vened  for  the  third  time  to  hear 
arguments  for  and  against  Justice 
Minister  Avraham  Sharir’s  Decem¬ 
ber  4  decision  not  to  extradite 
Nakash  to  France.  Nakash  is  wanted 
by  French  authorities  for  the  1983 
murder  of  an  Arab  in  Besancon. 

One  affidavit  was  submitted  by 
Shlomo  Vidal,  who  claims  that  his 
brother  Morris  was  killed  in  a  Paris 
jail  in  1983  by  Arab  inmates.  Sol  Ben 
Naim  of  Netanva  claims  that  her 
21-year-old  son  Zion  was  murdered 
in  a  French  jail  in  1982.  Roth  also 
referred  to  an  alleged  suicide  by  a 
Petah  Tikva  man.  also  named 
Nakash. 

Most  of  yesterday’s  five-hour  ses-' 
sion.  however,  was  devoted  to  argu¬ 
ments  against  Sharir’s  decision  sub¬ 
mitted  by  attorney  Avraham  Gal. 
who  represents  MKs  Shulamil  Aloni 


O’CONNOR 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
political  and  religious  spectrum  said 
they  were  "disquieted  and  distres¬ 
sed"  by  O'Connor’s  statements  of 
concern  for  the  Palestinians,  and 
said  they  found  "disturbing  and 
painful’’  O’Connor's  statement  at 
Yad  Vashem  that  the  death  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  Jews  in  the  Holocaust  "may 
be  an  enormous  gift  that  Judaism  has 
given  the  world." 

Speaking  to  reporters  after  de¬ 
livering  a  mass  at  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral,  O'Connor,  who  returned 
here  on  Saturday  after  several  days 
of  discussion  with  Pope  John  Paul  II 
and  other  high  Vatican  officials  in 
Rome,  commented.  "I  must  confess 
deep,  deep  disappointment  to  be 
told.. .that  in  effect  a  censure  has 
been  issued  by  so  many  groups." 

Stressing  that  he  has  long  been  a 
defender  and  supporter  of  Jewish 
causes,  O'Connor  remarked,  “J 
hope  there  is  nothing  in  this  state¬ 
ment  that  will  make  it  more  difficult 
than  it  has  been  forme  tosupport  the 
Jewish  cause,  because  I  don’t  want 
any  further  difficulty.  I  am  not  a 
masochist.  I  have  a  huge  archdiocese 
to  take  care  of.  and  I  don’t  need  this 
kind  of  thing  when  in  good  faith  1  run 
the  risks  that  I  have  run  with  my  own 
church  and  with  many  non-Jews  to 
make  this  trip  and  to  say  the  things  I 
have  said." 

According  to  O'Connor,  "It 


would  be  my  judgment  in  terms  of  on  the  part  of  Shimon  Peres,  whom  I 


the  future  of  Vatican- Israel  relations 
that  my  trip  could  produce  a  great 
deal  of  fruit,  (but)  that  fruit  can  be 
destroyed  by  the  kind  of  statement 
(issued  by  the  Jewish  leaders).’’ 

.Asked  what  kind  of  fruits  he  was 
referring  to.  O'Connor  only  said 


there  had  been  a  "clarification  of  them  individually,  especially  since 


issues"  between  Israel  and  the  Vati¬ 
can.  He  said  that  the  Pope  sees  the 
issue  of  Israel-Vatican  relations  as 


"too  often  I  find  the  groups  are  not 
in  consonance  with  each  other,  and  I 
have  to  explain  our  position  over  and 


"a  serious  maner...but  will  not  be  over  again.”  In  the  past,  O’Connor 


bludgeoned  or  threatened  (into 
establishing  relations  with  Israel).” 
O’Connor,  who  said  that  the  Pope 


has  met  individually  with  a  number 
of  prominent  Jewish  leaders. 

Asked  if  he  would  go  to  the  Mid- 


had  been  "keenly  interested”  in  his  die  East  again.  O’Connor  re- 


report  from  Israel  and  Jordan 
...."was  not  the  slightest  bit  con- 


SHARON 

party." 

Sharon  did  not  disappoint  his 
admirers  and  potential-supporters 
last  night.  He  showed  that  he  knew 
how  to  tug  at  Herut  heart-strings 
and  capitalize  on  his  underdog  im¬ 
age  in  the  party  that  loves  under¬ 
dogs.  He  delivered  a  rousing  pat¬ 
riotic  speech,  free  of  acrimony  and 
without  settling  any  accounts  with 
party  rivals.  Instead,  he  spoke  of 
the  need  for  the  sort  of  education 
that  would  make  children  proud  to 
be  Jews.  That  went  over  extremely 


ECUMENICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THEOLOGICAL  R SEARCH 

TANTUR  PUBLIC  LECTURE  IN  ENGLISH 
Thursday,  January  15, 19fv/ 
by  Dr,  LANDRUM  R.  BOLLING 

Rector  or  the  Ecumenical  institute.  Tantur 

“The  Theology  and  Politics  of  Fear" 

In  the  Auditorium  of  rhe  Institute  at  T antur,  commencing  at  A  .00  p.m.  Tea  will  be 
served  after  the  lecture. 

Ample  space  for  car  parking.  Buses  22  and  30  stop  outside  the  Main  Gate. 

The  Institute  is  on  the  road  front  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  at  the  junction  with  the 
dual  carriageway  to  Gilo. 
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sponded,  "Not  under  the  present 
circumstances." 


well,  and  the  applause  was 
thunderous. 

He  went  on  to  lament  the  "slack¬ 
ening  of  conviction  in  the  exclusive 
Jewish  right  over  all  of  Eretz  Yis- 
rael.  and  the  erosion  of  national 
pride.  This  is  what  leads  to  the 
weakening  of  the  state  more  than 
any  security  or  economic  prob¬ 
lem." 

Other  symptoms  of  the  country's 
ills  were  “corruption  everywhere 
and  the  fact  that  Jews  were  afraid 
to  go  even  to  places  within  what 
once  was  the  Green  Line."  He  said 
terrorist  organizations  had  in  the 
past  two  years  murdered  66  people 
in  Israel  and  abroad  and  wounded 
over  400.  The  terrorists  "employ  a 
variety  of  front  organizations,  in¬ 
cluding  trade  unions,  yoyih  move¬ 
ments,  and  so  on,  which  should  be 
shut  down,  including,  if  need  be. 
universities." 

Sharon's  aides  told  The  Postthax 
the  event  had  cost  some  NIS 
15.000,  and  that  most  of  the  parti¬ 
cipants  had  chipped  in  to  foot  the 
bill  -  “each  according  to  what  he 
could  afford." 


But  he  said  the  press,  through  the 
Press  Council,  should  learn  to  reg¬ 
ulate  itself  and  curb  its  excesses. 

Tsur  said  that  the  press  taw  would 
prove  ineffective  ns  (he  media  would 
simply  indulge  in  a  new  journalism 
of  “hints"  and  rumour-mongering. 

Shahal  proposed  that  Israel  adopt 
the  British  system,  of  compelling  the 
press  to  give  equal  space  and  prom¬ 
inence  to  the  original  suspicions  and 
the  results  of  inquiries. 

Science  Minister  Gideon  Pan  and 
Transport  Minister  Haim  Corfu 
spoke  for  the  bill,  arguing  that  the 
press  had  lately  blackened  the  repu¬ 
tations  of  various  public  figures.  Patt 
cited  the  case  of  Jerusalem  district 
representative  Raft  Levy. 

Shamir  limited  the  debate  to  two 
ministers  speaking  for  each  side. 


Rubinstein  told  The  Jerusalem 
Post  last  night:  "The  government 
draft  is  far  too  drastic  and  goes  to 
extremes.  The  law  should  have  more 
power  to  protect  a  person's  good 
name,  admittedly,  but  not  so  much 
power.” 

He  said  his  Shinui  faction  would 
table  an  alternative  version 
empowering  the  judge  to  permit 
publication  of  the  suspect’s  name, 
after  remand  but  before  the  suspect 
is  charged:  it  would  also  entitle  the 
media  -  and  not  only  the  attorney- 
general  -  to  request  publication. 

Corfu  told  The  Past  that  in  coun¬ 
tries  with  n  long  and  respected 
democratic  tradition  such  as  Britain 
and  the  U.S.  the  ban  on  publishing  a 
suspect’s  name  was  accepted  without 
question. 
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and  Dedi  Zucker  of  the  Citizens 
Rights  Movement,  as  petitioners. 

Gal  charged  that  Sharir  had  “con¬ 
cealed"  from  the  courts  his  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  Nakash  matter  with  the 1 
French  justice  minister  and  a  tele-  • 
gram  received  from  Israel's  ambas  : 
sador  in  Paris  in  which  he  wamec 
against  failure  to  extradite  Nakash. 

Gal  said  that  Nakash  was  holdinc 
his  wife  Rina  “hostage"  by  refusing 
to  gram  her  a  get  (bill  of  divorce)  anc 
thus  using  her  fear  of  remaining  an 
agunah  (a  deserted,  undivorcec 
woman)  as  a  means  of  preventing  his 
extradition. 

Professor  Shimon  Shitrit,  repre¬ 
senting  11  Hebrew  University  pro¬ 
fessors.  argued  that  the  conditions  in 
French  jails,  and  thus,  the  dangers 
possibly  awaiting  Nakash  there,  lay 
outside  the  scope  of  the  justice 
minister’s  discretion  as  detailed  ir 
the  Extradition  law. 

Shitrit  also  cited  Attorney^ 
General  Yosef  Harish’s  strenuous! 
objections  to  Sharir’s  decision.  But 
Supreme  Court  President  Meir 
Sham  gar.  himself  a  former  attorney- 
general,  said  that  in  matters  of  ex¬ 
tradition  the  minister  was  not  bound 
by  the  attorney-general's  opinion. 

The  court  will  meet  at  a  later  date 
for  a  fourth  and  probably  final  ses¬ 
sion. 


cemed  about  the  way  I  conducted 
myself.. .and  was  glad  I- made  the 
trip."  O’Connor  said  that  reports 
that  the  Holy  See  hates  Israel  are  "a 
travesty  and  a  calumny.” 

Seelung  to  explain  his  remark  that 
the  Holocaust  had  been  a  “gift." 
O'Connor  said  forcefully.  "I  see  the 
suffering  of  the  Jewish  people  (dur- 
ing  the  Holocaust). .  .as  a 
tremendous  gift  to  the  world,  be¬ 
cause  they  accepted  and  absorbed 
(the  Holocaust). 

“Many  went  nobly  to  their  deaths. 
I  see  it  as  a  gift  in  ways  I  cannot  begin 
to  explain.  If  this  is  considered  de¬ 
meaning  to  the  Holocaust,  then  it 
demeans  my  entire  theology,  because 
mine  is  a  Theology  of  suffering... I 
meant  that  as  a  tremendous  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  Jewish  people..." 

Reacting  to  the  Jewish  criticism  of 
his  sympathetic  statements  toward 
the  Palestinians.  O'Connor  replied, 
"I  said  repeatedly  (the  Palestinian 
problem)  cannot  be  blamed  on 
Israel,  that  the  whole  area  is  in¬ 
volved  and  responsible. ..We  cannot 
keep  hearkening  back  to  1948.  Since 
then  many  opportunities  have  been 
missed,  and  Arabs  as  well  as  Jews 
are  going  to  have  to  take  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  Palestinians." 

O’Connor  said  that  the  Jewish 
leaders'  attack  on  him  represented 
“a  refusal  to  say.  ‘Let’s  look  at  the 
problems'... I  didn't  find  that  refusal 


respect  tremendously.  I  have  the. 
impression  of  a  man  who  wants  to  sit 
and  address  problems." 

In  a  slap  at  the  Jewish  leadership, 
O'Connor  said  he  would  be  willing 
to  meet  with  them  "en  masse,”  but 
did  not  have  the  time  to  meet  with 


~tne  same  range  when  others  -  who 

can  cheat  in  money  and  not  only  in  THOSE  who  cheat  on  their  income 
time  -begin  to  examine  the  possibil-  taxes  are  rarely  seen  as  criminals; 
ity  of  cheating,  and  some  actually  more  often  they  are  considered 
begin  to  do  so.  heroes.  If  they  get  caught,  they  are 

(Interestingly  enough.  Finance  pitied  for  their  bad  luck.  But  since 
Minister  Moshe  Nissim  wants  the  they  can  buy  their  way  out  in  most 

maximum  rate  to  be  45  per  cent.  EU  cases  by  paying  a  “ransom"  to  the 
Hurvitz,  an  industrialist  and  former  government,  little  stigma  besmir- 
p resident  of  the  Manufacturers  ches  their  names.  This  is  especially 
Association,  now  chairman  of  the  true  since  their  “ransom"  is  often 
Bank  Leumi  group,  wants  to  drop  it  below  the  true  sum  they  should  have 
to  35  per  cent,  or  even  30  per  cent.)  paid  in  income  tax. 

When  income  taxes  pass  the  50  per  And  most  Israelis,  according  to 
cent  mark  and  the  taxpayer  becomes  this  mini-poll,  consider  themselves 
an  equal  partner  with  the  govern-  good  citizens.  “Being  patriotic 
ment.  if  a  silent  one.  then  thoughts  means  fighting  for  your  country, 
of  cheating  dominate  most  thinking  killing  for  it,  perhaps  even  getting 
except  for  the  honest  minority.  One  wounded  and  dying  for  it".  But  they 
can  improve  his  income  just  as  much  draw  the  line  at  being  “bled  to  death 
by  cheating  as  by  working  and  pro-  for  it  by  the  bureaucrats." 
during.  Thus,  any  tax  above  49  per  The  amount  of  black  capital 
cent  becomes  non-productive  be-  accumulated  by  all  these  persons 
cause  generally,  the  costs  of  collec-  runs  from  several  billion  to  many 
tion  (unless  taxes  are  deducted  at  billion  dollars.  No  one  knows  the 
source)  are  prohibitive.  true  figure.  A  Histadrut  study  some 

This  group  also  find  ample  justi-  years  ago  indicated  that  one-third  of 
fications.  They  are  frustrated  “si-  the  GNP  was  underground.  This 
lent"  partners  with  the  government,  figure  is  ridiculed  by  others  who 
fnr  .  ntage-i^^^^tyn^.10  ro  I A 

Youth  Aliya  head  I  In’  Cordon  presents  Knesset  Speaker  Shlomo  Hillel 
with  a  coke  of  the  Knesset  prepared  by  Ethiopian  immigrant  children 
at  the  Hofim  youth  village.  Hofim  won  the  Knesset  Speaker's  quality  of 
life  prize  for  its  role  in  absorbing  Ethiopian  youngsters  and  fostering 
Ethiopian  Jewish  traditions.  *  t  Dekd  i 


XRANGATE 

( Continued  from  Pape  One)  far’s  communications."  The  inter- 

Teheran  on  their  own  and  keeping-,  cepts  shdwed  squabbling  and  an¬ 
them  secret  from  the  Israelis  who  happiness  among  the  arms  dealers 
still  believed  that  their  contact  man  because  of  delayed  payments  and 
Man ucher  Ghorbanifar  would  deliv-  confusing  payment  procedures,  in- 
er  on  the  American  hostages.  While  volving  secret  bank  accounts  in 
Amiram  Nir  was  still  pushing  Ghor-  Switzerland  used  by  the  CIA.  by 
banifar,  the  Americans  in  Septem-  Israel  and  by  the  arms  dealers  them- 
ber  brought  a  new  Iranian  contact  to  selves. 

Washington  who  had  direct  access  to  “But  these  intercepts  also  show  a 
the  Khomeini  regime.  In  early  Octo-  very  high  rate  of  interest."  reports 
ber.  m  Frankfurt,  the  Americans  the'  Post.  “For  example,  Ghorbani- 
briefed  the  new  contact  on  the  Soviet  far-  charged  $3  milion  in  interest  on  a 
threat  lo  Iran  and  on  the  course  of  shipment  of  arms  last  spring.  This 
the  Afghanistan  war.  An  agreement  monev  was  charsed  on  $15  million 
was  concluded  calling  for  the  deliv-  for  30  days,  a  rate  of  20  per  cent  per 
ery  of  500 TOW  missiles  in  exchange  month.  In  the  first  shipment  involv- 
for  Iranian  help  in  freeing  one  jng  50S  TOW  anti-tank  missiles 
American  hostage.  The  arms  were  which  went  to  Iran  in  September, 
shipped  and  David  Jacobsen  was  1985.  {Saudi  billionaire]  Adnan 
released  on  November  1.  Khashoggi  deposited  $5  million  in  an 

The  best  that  Israel  can  hope  for  Israeli  account  in  Switzerland  as  a 
now  is  that  the  new  inquiries  by  the  -bridge”  loan.  Evidence  shows  that 
independent  council  as  well  as  by  the  he  was  repaid  and  that  Israel  re- 
Senate  and  House  committees  will  ceived  onlv  about  $2.5  million  for 
give  a  more  balanced  picture  of  its  the  weapons.  The  rest  [from  the  SO 
role  in  the  Iranian  initiative  and  minion  paid  by  Iran],  $3.5  million, 
show  that  it  played  no  role  at  all  in  went  to  Israeli  middlemen  and  to 
the  diversion  of  money  or  arms  to  Ghorbanifar. 
the  Conrias.  “In  the  November.  1985.  ship- 

In  regard  to  this  latter  point  Elliott  ment  of  120  Hawk  missiles,  Iran  paid 
Abrams,  the  assist  int  secretary  of  about  $42  million,  but  only  SIS  mil- 
state  for  Central  American  affairs,  lion  of  that  was  paid  to  Israel,  which 
said  yesterday:  I  have  been  com-  supplied  the  weapons.  As  of  mid- 
pletely  unaware  of  any  Israeli  arms  December.  1985.  $24  million  were  in 
shipment  to  the  Contras  and  know  a  Swiss  bank  account  and  investiga- 
nothing  about  any  large  shipment  by  Jors  have  been  unable  to  determine 
sea  of  Soviet  weapons  to  the  Contras  what  happened  to  it." 
by  Israel  in  September  ly86.  as  indi-  Meanwhile,  The  New  York  Times 
cated  in  the  Senate  report.  reported  yesterday  that  two  U.S. 

There  have  been  v  many  denials  army  colonels,  now  retired,  have 
by  Administration  officials  of  de-  been  implicated  in  efforts  to  sell 
velopments  m  Central  America  arms  to  Iran  for  private  gain,  while 
which  afterwards  were  shown  to  they  were  on  active  duty  in  Europe, 
have  been  true,  that  more  than  a  Qne  deal  was  initiated  as  early  as 
mere  denial  ny  shrams  wall  be  19S3  and  the  quantities  involved 
necessary  to  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  w-crc  of  the  order  of  $1  billion  for 
concerning  Israel  s  connection  with  battle  Tanks,  attack  helicopters,  F-4 
rbe  Contras.  jet  fighters,  submarines  and  air-to- 

Meanwhiie.  The  Washington  Past  air  missiles.  An  inquiry  had  been 
has  learned  that  North  asked  the  opened  into  the  dealings  by  Colonels 
National  Security  Agency,  which  Broman  and  Mott  but  was  sus- 
monitors  communications  through-  pended  because  of  the  recent  disclo- 
oul  the  world,  to  “cover  the  arms  sures  in  regard  to  the  administra- 
dealers’  and  particularly  Ghorbani-  lion's  own  arms  sales  to  Iran. 


The  Hebrew  University  The  Jerusalem  and  University 

of  Jerusalem  Botanical  Garden 

mourn  the  passing  of 


and  express  their  condolences  to 
Abner  Shavitsky,  Executive  Director  of  the  University's  Board 
of  Governors  and  Secretary  of  its  Executive  Committee 

and  to  the  entire  family 

The  funeral  will  take  place  today, 

Monday,  January  12, 1987,  at  noon, 
leaving  from  the  Sanhedria  funeral  home  for  Har  Hamenuhot. 


With  deep  sorrow,  I  announce  the  passing 

of  my  husband  • 


He  dedicated  his  body  to  science 


Greta  Kohn 


The  trial  of  the  Intenor  Ministry  s 

Jerusalem  district  representative, 
Rafi  Levy,  and  of  Khalil  Janko  of 
Ramallati,  is  scheduled  to  open  in 
the  Jerusalem  District  Court  this 
morning.  Seventy-five  witnesses  are 
expected  to  testify  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion. 

Levy  will  respond  to  1 1  charges,  of 
receiving  bribes,  making  illegal  fore¬ 
ign  currency  transactions,  and  sub¬ 
orning  witnesses.  Janko  is  being 
charged  with  giving  bribes  and  mak¬ 
ing  illegal  foreign  currency  deals. 

At  today's  hearing,  district  court 
judge  Dalia  Domcr  will  also  decide 
whether  to  extend  Levy's  remand 
until  the  end  of  his  trial  or  release 
him  on  bail.  The  actual  trial  sessions 
are  expected  to  begin  in  several 
weeks. 

Four  additional  charges  against 
Levy  were  filed  with  the  court 
yesterday.  The  first  deals  with  a 
building  permit  for  a  swimming  pool 
granted  to  Simon  Peretz.  the  owner 
and  manager  of  Mt.  Zion  Hotel  in 
Jerusalem's  Ab.u-Tocr.Beiehbonr- 
quitting  time  to  sign  out.’  "  So.  he 


hood.  The  prosecution,  maintains- 
that  Levy,  as  chairman  of  the  DiV 
trict  Planning  Committee,  circunir 
vented  formal  procedures  in  grant-’ 
ing  the  permit.  In  exchange,  the 
hotel  allegedly  purchased  paintings 
by  Levy's  son,  Ra'anan.  for  $2,400. 

The  second  new  charge  involves 
the  granting  of  travel  permits  to 
Jordan  to  the  Nasser  el-Din  family  of 
Jerusalem.  It  is  alleged  that,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  permits.  Levi  would 
regularly  buy  goods  at  cost  from  the 
family's'  supermarket  in  East  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

A  third  charge  deals  with  travel 
permits  granted  in  exchange  for  gifts 
of  clothing  given  by  the  owners  of  a 
store  in  Beit  Hanina. 

The  fourth  charge,  which  brings 
the  total  number  of  offences  attri¬ 
buted  to  Levy  to  11,  involves  his' 
alleged  attempts  to  induce  a  West 
Bark  judge  to  decide  in  favour  of 
Janko.  who  was  involved  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  dispute  with  a  local  contractor. 
Issa  Tawil.  (Itim) 


cheated  on  a  full  day's  work  at  the 
institute  and  on  the  income  tax  on  his  H 

moonlighting.  And  he  once  was  an  -'***'**  w 
honest  citizen.  see  nothing  wrong  in  contacts 

The  black  money  takes  one  of  two  ^  h  Jordan.  and  I  will  continue 
routes:  eitherit  remains  in  Israel  and  thefn  .p  m  effort  to  develop  my 
is  spent  immediately  for  property  .,  Freij  to)d  The  Jerusalem 

and  goods,  includes  helping  children  «  “I'm  not  going  to  change  my 
to  buy  flats  and  cars,  or  it  becomes  ..A  .  ”  • 

what  is  called  patambalatot-  foreign  P°  £.fed  recenliy  published 
currency  under  the  floor  tiles-  which  gs|Jcnls  bv  i^aeli  Security  offi- 

is  a  genenc  term  for  money  kept  .n  ^  ^  Fawh  may  be  planning 

small  safes  in  the  house,  safe  deposit  assassinatjons  0f  pro-Jordanians  fi- 

bo*®8  l.n  banks,  and  so  on.  cures  in  the  territories,  in  order  to 

(Incidentally,  a  prominent  banker  §  wate  its  viabilitv  in  the  areas 

told  us  only  a  m°nth  ago  that  a  huge  opposition  to 'the  growing 

quantity  of  "patam  balatot  was  be-  .  ■  t  p 

ginning  to  surface  -  "there  can  be  no  Jordanian  influence  there. 

other  explanation  for  there  are  so  “  ,  „ 

few  tourists  here"  -  and  was  f1 1*0111  felH 

brought  to  the  banks  to  be  ex-^^  u 


changed  for  shekels.  But  this  flow  of 
black  money  being  laundered  dried 
up  when  talk,  and  rumours,  about  all 
sorts  of  new  taxes  started  when  Fi¬ 
nance  Minister  Moshe  Nissim  was 
formulating  his  new  economic  plan.) 

The  second  route  is  to  take  the 
money  abroad.  It  is  not  difficult  to 

Saleh  Abdel  Jawad  had  been  held 
in  prison  since  December  4.  He  was 
arrested  at  an  army  roadblock  near 
the  campus  and  accused  of  inciting 
students  to  block  the  road  and  throw 
stones  at  soldiers.  Faculty  eye¬ 
witnesses  have  maintained  that 
Abdel  Jawad  called  on  students  not 


to  throw  stones  at  troops  and  to 
allow  vehicles  to  pass. 

In  the  Nablus  military  court 
yesterday  the  prosecution  dropped 
all  charges  of  incitement.  Abdel 
Jawad  was  convicted  of  ‘ 'disturbing 
soldiers  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty’"  by  refusing  to  present  his  7D 
card,  and  failing  to  call  on  students 
to  stop  their  sit-in  at  the  roadblock. 

Abdel  Jawad.  who  pleaded  guilty 
was  given  a  retroactive  sentence 
equivalent  to  the  time  he  spent  in 
jail,  and  fined  NfS  2.506.;  He  aiso 
received  a  five  and  a  half  months’ 
suspended  sentence. 


IDF  copters  hit  S.  Lebanon 


Jerusalem  Post  staff 
SIDON.  -  Three  Israeli  helicopter 
gunships  machine-gunned  dirt  roads 
around  four  villages  in  South  Leba¬ 
non  yesterday,  apparently  as  part  of 
measures  to  counter  attacks  by  pro- 
Iranian  Hizbullah  gunmen,  Sidon 
police  reported. 

They  said  the  helicopters  strafed 
the  tracks  around  the  Shi'ite  villages 
of  Haris,  Haddatba.  Kafra  and 
Ya’atar  in  the  central  border  area, 
but  inflicted  no  casualties. 

An  Israeli  military  spokesman 


yesterday  declined  to  comment  on 
the  repiort,,  saying  that  the  IDF. does 
not  give  information  about  “routine 
activities"  of  its  air,  naval  and 
ground  forces. 

The  reported  action  was  the  third 
by  Israeli  aircraft  in  eight  days: 

Ten  people  were  killed  or  wound-: 
ed  on  Friday  when  Israeli  jets 
bombed  Palestinian  positions  in  hills 
overlooking  Sidon.  Last  Sunday  four 
helicopter  gunships  attacked  Hizbul¬ 
lah  Targets  in  two  Shi’ite  villages  in 
the  south. 


Dissident  Egged  members 
cause  uproar  at  meeting 


By  KEN  SCHACHTER 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  A  VTV.  -  Dissident  members  of 
the  Egged  bus  cooperative  shouted 
slogans  and  broke  chairs  and  doors 
yesterday  as  the  governing  board 
yored  to  establish  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  criticism  of  manage¬ 
ment  raised  in  the  state  comptrol¬ 
ler’s  report. 

The  meeting  at  Egged  headquar¬ 
ters  was  repeatedlv  disrupted  by  fac¬ 


tions  seeking  to  oust  the  currer 
leadership. 

The  comptroller’s  report,  issue 
on  January  5.  charged  that  the  cooj 
erative  had  failed  to  provide  th 
government  with  adequate  financii 
documentation:  was  possibly  gettin 
too  large  a  government  subsidy  du 
to  a  flawed  operating  agreemen 
and  paid  some  professionals  in  i 
employ  as  much  as  NIS  20,000  p< 
month. 


MKs’  bid  to  strip  Kahane  of  immunity 


Post  Knesset  Staff 
Two  opposition  MKs  yesterday 
asked  Knesset  Speaker  Shlomo  Hill¬ 
el  to  order  the  House  Committee  to 
strip  Kach  MK  Meir  Kahane  of  all 
his  parliamentary  privileges. 

Elazar  Granot  (Mapam)  and  Y os- 
si  Sarid  (Citizens  Rights  Movement) 
wrote  that  Kahane  had  stated  (o  a 
New  York  Federal  Court  in  Septem¬ 
ber  that  he  never  pledged  allegiance 
to  Israel's  Knesset  and  its  laws,  a  fact 
which  under  paragraph  16  of  the 
Basic  Law:  Knesset  meant  he  was  not 
entitled  to  MK’s  privileges. 


The  two'  MKs'  quoted  a  news  item 
in  Ha'areiz  about  the  affidavit  which 
Kahane  gave  to  the  U.S.  court,  in  his 
request  that  he  not  be  stripped  of  his 
American  citizenship.  The  State  De- 
partment  revoked  Kahane’s 
citizenship  in  October  1985  on  the 
grounds  that  his  membership  in  a 
foreign  parliament  annulled  his  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  U.S..  the  item  said. 

The  paper  added  "that.  Kahane. 
instead  of  making  the  statutory  dec¬ 
laration  as  do  al!  MKs  hi  a  new 
Knesset,  merely  undertook  to  "obey 
the  laws  of  God.” 


We  announce  the  passing  of 

BARUCH  MENDELSOHN  w 

Beloved  husband  of  Celia 
Father  of  Gershon,  andflita  Mendelsohn, 
Manchester 

Vivienne,  and  Chaim  Mintz,  ■ 
Jerusalem 

Gloria,  and  Phil  Cohen,  Glasgow. 
Grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren 
Deeply  mourned  by  family  and  friends  .  . 

Shiva  at  31  Herzog  SL,  Givalayim.  .  ;  V. 

January  11. 1987  10TevetS747 


To  Henry  Bgssls 

Deepest  sympathy  on  the  death  of  your 

Mother  in 


British  Airways  -  . 

Management  and  Staff 


Monday,  January  12, 1987  The  Jerusalem  Post 
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es  blast  Baghdad, 
with  raid  on  Qom 


^0S^A(Aft-,_-lFaa  launched:  missile!  attacks 
agaaKt  lratf s  rapital  of-Baghdad  and 
^^9pwm'PQ|f;<aty  ■ Basra. Iraq  claimed.it 

strike,  on. 

i^^^ii^ll^olI^KnOmean'sholycity  of  Qom. 

^asr  also 'reported  for  the  third 
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ctumed  Trzusiaix  rroops  killed  or 
■  wjunpea "14,000  Iraqis  and  captured  1,000 prison-: 
eft;  :p*>  w^.-since.5  The  :bffeijsxve,'~  code-named 
Karbalat-5 ,beg2HL carlyFriday .  -  ;.-■  ••  ■-. ; 

c'-.-Aft-  anonymous-Jraqi  field  commander  quoted 
newagency  claimed  Iranlost250' 

;  The  ct^ms'cbuftf  not  be  subaantiatedhecaiise 
neither  ade  aHows-  ftj  reign  correspondents;-,  into 
thebattle  zoo^op  a  regular basis,- 
Iran  had  threatened  to  launch  a  war-ending 
offensive  before  thb  Iranian  new  year  of  Nona,’ on’ 


March  21 .  Iran's  strategy  appeared  to  be  capturing 
or  surrounding  Basra,  Iraq's  second  largest  city 
with  a  population  of  about  1  million.  . 


Western  analysts  have  suggested  a  successful 
move  to  isolate  Basra  from  Baghdad  could  pro¬ 
voke  a  collapse  of  army  morale  and  threaten  Iraqi 
President  Saddam  Hussein's  government. 

On  the  southern  war  front,  Iranian  forces  that 
■  crossed  the  international  border  early  Friday 
appeared  to  be  holding  onto  a  swath  of  Iraqi 
territory  despite  repeated  Iraqi  counterattacks, 
communiques  from  both  sides  indicated. 

:  Prime  Minister  Hussein  Musavi  said  after  an 
Iranian  cabinet  meeting  that  new  victories  were 
achieved  and  “rhe  Moslem  combatants  of  Iran 
have  achieved  all  their  pre-determined  objec¬ 
tives.” 

’■  -  He  was  quoted  by  the  state-run  news  agency  as 
saying  that  despite  the  support  of  all  big  powers 
for  die  Iraqi  government,  “the  Islamic  Republic  of 
Iran  has  so  far  fought  the  enemy  and  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  defeating  him." 

A  member  of  Iraq's  general  command  was 
quoted  by  the  official  news  agency  as  saying 
Iranian  troops  were  pinned  to  a  very  narrow  area 
of  about  10  square  kilometres. 

The  commander  said  that  Iraq's  forces  “are  now 
in  full  control  of  the  military  situation"  and 


claimed  the  invasion  force  made  up  of  several 
divisions  ‘began  collapsing.” 

“AH  bids  by  Iranian  troops  to  expand  the 
foothold  they  gained  in  that  narrow  area  were 
foiled  by  Iraqi  formations,”  the  commander  said, 
adding  that  Iranian  troops  were  in  an  open  area 
allowing  Iraqi  helicopter  guoships  and  jet  fighters 
to  operate  freely. 

Iraq  reported  its  planes  bombed  Qom  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  again  yesterday,  and  Baghdad's  official 
news  agency  called  the  second  attack  a  “devastat¬ 
ing  raid.” 

These  were  the  first  Iraqi  claims  of  bombing 
Qom,  religious  capital  of  Khomeini's  Shi’ite  Mos¬ 
lem  clergy  rulers,  since  the  so-called  “War  of 
Cities"  in  March,  1985.  The  outskirts  of  the  city 
were  bombed  in  the  early  days  of  the  six-year-old 
war. 

Iran  reported  earlier  that  Iraqi  planes  flew  over 
Qom,  140  km.  south  of  Teheran,  but  said  bombing 
runs  were  foiled  by  Iranian  fighters  and  anti¬ 
aircraft  missiles. 

Iran’s  official  news  agency  claimed  four  Iraqi 
jets  were  downed,  bringing  to  25  the  number  shot 
down  in  the  past  two  days. 
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SALISBURY  (AP).  -  A  20-ton 
military  mick ,  possibly  carrying  nuc¬ 
lear  weapons,  was  righted  onto  its 
wheels  by  a  large  crane  yesterday 
iporning  after  it  skidded  off  an  icy 
country  road  near  a  weapons  depot 
in  Western  England,  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  said.  ■  -  ■ 

The  huge  truck  had  been  lying  on 
its  ride  in  a  field  since  the  accident 
Saturday  afterriooh.lt  was  part  of  a 
ini  litary  convoy. 

.  The  ministry  refused  to  say  what 
the  truck  was  carrying  or  where  it 
was  going,  citing  “security  reasons,*! 
although  it  stressed  there  was  no 
danger  to  the  public.  Police  and 
Royal  Marines  sealed  off  the  road 
immediately  after- the  accident. 

Anti-nuclear  campaigners  and 
local  residents  speculated  the  truck 
was  carrying  nuclear  weapons  from 
the  Aidermartonplant  56  kilometres 
away  to  the  Royal  Navy's  Dean  Hill 
armament  depot  .at  West  Dean,  19 
km.-east  of  Salisbury: 

Martin  O'Neill,  a  defence  spolces~ 
man  for  the  opposition  Labour  Par¬ 
ty,  said  he  would  demand  a  govern-  . 
ment  statement  today  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  accident.  If  the 
truck  was  carrying  nuclear  weapons^ 
he  said,  it  would  be  ^one  df  the  most  ; 
serious  involving  nuclear  material 
evertobemadepublic’-’mBiitmni- 
Brifain's  domestic  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  hews  agency  quoted  an  uniden-  : 
tified  nuclear,  weapons  expert  as 
saying  anti-submarine  nudear  depth 
charges  are  storedat  Dean  MIL  ^  .  ] 
'  “It  would;  seem 'fimt  iins  convoy; 

Alennastontottie  Dean  Hill  base,: 
O’Nefllsaid."  t‘/*\  ■"  ;  -  j 

The  convoy  was  being  monitored 
by  the  Campaign  for  Nuclear  Dis- 
armament,  said  William  Pedexr,  a 
member  of  the  grdup:  '  .  ■ 


Spain’s  Premier  tells  Arafat 
of  support  for  int’l  parley 


.  Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
and  Agencies 

Spanish  prime  minister  Felipe 
Gonzalez,  whose  country  estab¬ 
lished  diplomatic  relations  with 
Israel  a  year  ago,  had  talks  with 
Palestinian  leader  Yasser  Arafat  in 
Tunis  yesterday  on  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East. 

He  told  a  news  conference  that  at 
a  breakfast  meeting  with  the  PLO 
chief  he  reaffirmed  Spam’s  support 
foe  an .  international  conference 
aimed  at  finding  a  solution  to  the 
Arab-tsraeli  conflict. 

During  the  hour-long  talks  at  the 
home  of  Arab  League  secretary 
general  Chedli  Klibi.  Gonzalez  said, 
he  also  stressed  the  role  Europe  had 
to  play  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
need  for  more  dialogue  between 
Europe  and  the  Arab  world. 


The  Spanish  leader  said  Arafat's 
position  remained  that  the  PLO 
could  accept  an  international  Middle 
East  peace  conference  on  the  basis 
of  all  UN  resolutions  dealing  with 
the  Middle  East,  including  242  and 
338. 

Gonzales  began  an  official  visit  to 
Tunisia  on  Friday,  and  goes  on  to 
Egypt  today. 

Arafat  has  also  turned  down 
Egypt’s  latest  attempt  to  secure  the 
PLO's  acceptance  of  Resolution  242 
as  a  step  toward  its  participation  in 
an  international  Middle  East  peace 
conference,  according  to  the  East 
Jerusalem  newspaper  Al-Quds . 

At  a  meeting  with  Arafat  in  Tunis, 
Egyptian  special  envoy  Osama  el- 
Baz  urged  Arafat  to  take  the  step  by 
accepting  the  resolution  and  opening 
a  dialogue  with  the  U.S.,  the  daily 
said. 


Rebel  hides  8  years  -  unaware  war  is  over 

HARARE,  Zimbabwe  (API-  -  A  guerrilla  fighter  spent  the  past  eight  years 
in  a  immntgin  cave,  unaware  that  Zimbabwe’s  war  Tor  independence 
ended  in  1980,  the  country's  largest  newspaper  reported  yesterday. 

The  Herald  said  that  William  Bonga,  whose  nom  de  guerre  was 
“Comrade  Disaster,”  took  refuge  in  a  cave  in  the  eastern  highlands  in  1978 
and  spoke  to  no  one  until  hunters  found  him  last  November.  . 

''  -.  The  newspaper  said  Bonga  had  been  a  guerrilla  of  the  Zimbabwe 
African  National  Union  (Zanu)  which  took  power  in  the 1980 elections  after 

-  a  seven-year  war  for  black-majority  rule  in  the  former  British  colony  of 

-  Rhodesia.- 

Rnwga  -Baifi  be  joined  the  rebels  at  a  camp  in  Mozambique  in  1977  and 
crossed  the  border  on  his  first  mission  in  1978. 

heavy  storrp  one-day  soon  after  we  crossed  (the  border)  . 
?qn4iwe dispersed  tit  different  directions- tVseek  shelter,”  -Bonga  said.  He. . 

•  lost  his  rifle  while  struggling  through  the  bush  and  took  refuge  in  the  cave, 
venturing  out  only  at  night  to  forage  for  food  because  he  feared  he  would  be 
caught by  Rhodesian  security  forces. 

,  Throughout  his  years  in  the  cave,  be  thought  the  war  was  continuing 
because  he  heard  gunshots  from  a  nearby  military  firing  range. 
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(2)  Satisfaction  at  several  defeats 


ling 


MOSCOW.  -  The  sudden  arrival  of  inflicted  on  the  frequently  divided 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Eduard  She-  Mujahadeen  (rebel)  forces  last  sum- 
vardnadze  in  Kabul  last  week  has  mer  and  autumn;  and 
further  quickened'hopes  of  an  imrai-  (3)  Confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 

nent  end -to  the  seven-year-old  new  Afghan  government  leader,  Na- 
.Afghanwar,- ;  .  ,  ;  .  .  jibulla,  to  divide  the  anti-communist 

Shevardnadze's  last  move  . in  .the  opposition  by  first  bringing  unarmed 


matter  was  to .  receive  a  high-level .  and  “neutralist"  elements  into  a  gov- 


official  from  Pakistan,  whose  agree¬ 
ment  to  end  military  support  from 
the  Tebets  is  a  precondition  of  any 
Soviet  withdrawal!' 

Abdid  Sattar,  the  PriJtisfam  Fore¬ 
ign  Ministry,  secretary visited  Mos¬ 
cow  last  month,  andiastweek  Pakis¬ 
tani  Foreign  Minister  Sahabzada  Ya- 
qub  Khan  said  that  any  change  in 
Moscow’s  position  over  the  with¬ 
draws  r  of  the  115.000  Soviet  troops 
in  Afghanistan  would  “be  recipro¬ 
cated”  in  Islamabad. 

No  matter  what  may  be  said  by 
j£j  Afghan  rebel  spokesmen  in  Pesha- 
F  war.  here  in  Moscow  there  is  now  a 
distinct  feeling,  amounting  almost  to 
conviction ,  that  the  fighting  is  almost 
at  an  end. 

,  Behind  Soviet  confidence  in  a  suc- 
cesful  outcome  of  the  Afghan  gov¬ 
ernment’s  offer  of  a  ceasefire,  to 
begin  on  January  15,  three  develop¬ 
ments  stand  out: 

(1)  A  perception  that  the  war  is 
now  causing  Pakistan  grave  discom¬ 
fort,  due  to  the  destabilizing  pre- 
.  sence  of  some  three  million  Afghan 
*  refugees  in  the  north-west  frontier 
region; 


eminent  of  national  reconciliation, 
leaving  hardline  rebels  isolated. 
Moscow's  intention  of  achieving  a 
settlement  has  been  dear  since  a 
general  shake-up  of  foreign  policy 
last  August. 

The  cost  of  the  military  operation 
is  not  the  main  reason  for  the  current 
development;  in  fact,  Afghanistan 
has  proved  a  welcome  theatre  in 
which  to  learn  much-needed  lessons 
in  counter-insurgency  warfare. 

Nor  is  it  predominantly  dne  to 
popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  war 
-  though  the  prospect  of  sons  being 
'drafted  for  service  in  Afghanistan 
has  been  a  constant  nightmare  for 
Soviet  parents. 

The  over-riding  Soviet  interest  in 
ending  the  war  is  simply  to  free  a 
stumbling  block  in  Soviet  foreign 
policy  with  the  Islamic  world. 

The  first  pointer  to  an  end  was  the 
stepping  down  last  May  of  the 
Afghan  People’s  Democratic  Party 
leader,  Babrak  Karma! ,  and  his  re¬ 
placement  by  Najibullah. 

As  a  former  security  chief,  Na¬ 
jibullah  has  all  the  makings  of  the 
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“strong  man"  who  alone  is  capable 
of  making  the  concessions  necessary 
to  bring  about  peace. 

On  paper,  his  programme  of 
national  reconciliation  is  flexible  and 
wide-ranging  and  allows  opposition 
groups  to  operate  openly. 

Afghanistan  dearly  needs  peace, 
and  Moscow  wants  a  friendly  buffer 
state  with  which  to  protect  its  sensi¬ 
tive  southern  frontier.  The  invitia¬ 
tion  has  been  extended  to  Kabul’s 
opponents  in  exile. 

For  more  than  a  year  no  efforts 
have  been  made  to  secure  the  sup¬ 
port,  or  at  least  toleration,  of  Islamic 
leaders  but  a  resolution  by  the  gov¬ 
erning  revolutionary  coundl  has 
now  declared  Islam  as  the  national 
.religion  under  Article  Two  of  a  new 
constitution. 

That  the  Afghan  people  are 
heartily  tired  of  the  war,  few  can’ 
doubt.  Reliable  figures  are  scarce, 
but  Najibullah  himself  has  spoken  of 
a  conflict  that  has  left  thousands 
dead  and  wounded  and,  with 
500,000  men  under  arms  -  out  of  a 
population  of  15  million  -  half  the 
national  budget  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  war. 

Western  sources  now  put  Soviet 
casualties  at  30,000,  including  10.000 
dead,  but  this  could  be  somewhat 
exaggerated. 

As  if  to  make  a  break  with  earlier 
leaders,  Najibullah  said:  “We  are 
not  the  same  people  of  eight  years 
ago,  everything  changes.  Many 
tiungs  which  were  at  one  time  impor¬ 
tant  have  now,  with  time,  lost  their 
importance." 

The  ceasefire  is  set  to  last  six 
months,  if  it  is  also  observed  by  the 
rebels,  whose  leaders  have  been 
offered  safe  passage  to  return  for 
talks  on  reconciliation. 

It  has  already  been  rejected  by 
Mohammed  Nabi  Mobammedi, 
spokesman  for  an  alliance  of  the 
seven  main  guerrilla  parties  -  but 
whether  that  will  be  tire  last  word, 
the  next  weeks  will  show.  (Observer 
Newsservice) 
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Coloured  S.  African 
as  envoy  to  Holland 

AMSTERDAM  (Reuter).  -  South 
Africa's  first  coloured  (mixed  race) 
ambassador,  and  its  first  non-white 
envoy  ever  named,  arrived  in  the 
Netherlands  yesterday  amid  critic¬ 
ism  by  the  banned  African  National 
Contress  (ANC)  that  he  is  a  servant 
of  apartheid. 

I  Ambassador  Frank  Quint,  65,  and 
his  wife  were  welcomed  by  embassy 
personnal  at  a  quiet  airport  cere¬ 
mony.  His  posting  to  The  Hague 
followed  Pretoria’s  appointment  of 
an  Indian,  Bbandra  Ranchod,  to  the 
European  Community  in  Brussels 
last  September  as  its  first  non-white 
ambassador. 

Hussein  to  discuss 
W.  Bank  plan  in  Paris 

King  Hussein  of  Jordan  begins  a 
three-day  state  visit  to  France  today 
during  which  he  is  expected  to  dis¬ 
cuss  European  funding  for  his  plans 
to  channel  development  aid  to  the 
territories. 

French  officials  say  Hussein's  SI 
billion  five-year  plan  for  the  territor¬ 
ies  is  likely  to  be  a  central  theme  of 
ins  talks  with  President  Francois 
Mitterrand  and  other  officials. 

Authoritative  Jordan  sources  in 
Amman  said  Hussein  would  seek 
French  support  for  an  international 
Middle  East  peace  conference. 

Berri  sets  terms 
for  airman’s  release 

DAMASCUS  (Reuter).  -  Lebanese 
Shi'ite  Moslem  Amal  militia  leader 
Nabih  Berri  said  yesterday  he  would 
not  negotiate  the  release  of  an  Israeli 
airman  captured  last  October  until 
Israel  had  pulled  all  its  troops  out  of 
South  Lebanon. 

He  told  a  news  conference  in 
Damascus  that  “Israel  holds  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Lebanese,  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Red  Cross  had  not  been  able 
to  see  them." 

The  Israeli  navigator,  who  has  not 
been  named,  was  captured  by  Amal 
fighters  after  his  F-4  Phantom  jet 
exploded  after  a  malfunction  during 
i  a  raid  on  Palestinian  positions  near 
Sidon.  He  is  one  of  six  Israeli  airmen 
officially  listed  as  missing  in  Leba¬ 
non. 

Syrian  Vice-President 
leaves  for  China 

Syrian  vice-president  Abdel- 
Halitn  Khaddam  left  for  China 
yesterday  on  the  first  visit  by  a  senior 
Syrian  delegation  to  the  Peoples  Re¬ 
public,  official  sources  said. 

Khaddam  was  accompanied  by 
Economy  and  Foreign  Trade  Minis¬ 
ter  Mohammed  Imadi  and  Minister 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  Ia«am 
al-Naeb.  They  were  expected  to  dis¬ 
cuss  Middle  Eastern  and  interna¬ 
tional  problems  with  Chinese  offi¬ 
cials,  as  well  as  the  development  of 
bilateral  relations,  the  sources 
added. 

Maltese  communists 

VALLETTA  (AP).  -  Malta’s  Com¬ 
munist  Party  said  yesterday  it  will 
run  in  the  island's  general  elections 
this  year  -  tentatively  set  for  May  9  - 
the  first  time  the  party  takes  part  in 
the  polls  since  it  was  established  in 
1969. 

In  the  last  general  election  in  1981 
the  party  instructed  its  supporters  to 
vote  for  the  ruling  Socialist  Party. 


DRIVERS.  -  Twenty-five  motorists 
caught  by  police  staging  races  along 
the  Comiche  Road  in  Jeddah  were 
lashed  in  public  last  Friday  for  “en¬ 
dangering  the  lives  of  innocent 
citizens,”  the  Saudi  Gazette  news¬ 
paper  reported  yesterday. 


Chinese  soldiers  on  the  Sin o- Vietnamese  front  during  recent  fighting,  in  a  picture  published  by  the 
People’s  Liberation  A  rmy  Pictorial  in  its  December,  1986  issue.  i  AFP  i 


48  deaths  reported  in  USSR 


Killer  cold  sweeps  Europe, 
but  Finns  won’t  give  up  sauna 


LONDON.  -  A  killer  cold  snap  is  sweeping  across 
Europe  with  48  people  dying  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Swedish  Army  called  out  to  reach  thousands  of  isolated 
homes  at  the  week-end. 

The  Finns,  inventors  of  the  sauna,  were  asked  to  do 
without  their  usual  week-end  sessions  to  conserve  de¬ 
sperately  needed  power,  but  many  ignored  the  appeal 
and  emerged  pink  and  steaming  from  the  hot  wooden 
cabins  to  roll  naked  in  the  snow  or  swim  in  ice  holes. 

Record  low  temperatures  were  reported,  with  eastern 
Siberia  the  coldest  recorded  place  to  be  at  minus  60 
degrees  C. 

the  temperature  in  Helsinki  Saturday  dropped  to  a 
record  for  the  century  of  minus  34.3  C. 

Soviet  media  said  48  people  had  died  in  fires  caused 
mainly  by  defective  heaters  in  the  country’s  coldest 
January  since  1950.  The  cold  has  also  started  to  hit  the 
already  troubled  Soviet  economy,  boosting  the  demand 
for  fuel  while  gales  cut  electricity  supplies  and  disrupted 
production  at  several  gas  and  oil  plants  in  western 
Siberia,  according  to  Moscow  Radio  and  Tass  news 
agency. 

The  cold  caused  two  deaths  in  Sweden  Saturday  when 
a  passenger  train  ploughed  into  a  railway  engine  at  Stode 
station,  north  of  Stockholm  apparently  because  a  frozen 
switch  had  diverted  the  train  to  the  wrong  track. 

In  Munich,  West  Germany,  police  said  a  34-year-old 
homeless  man  “probably  froze  to  death”  while  sleeping 
under  a  bridge  on  the  coldest  night  this  winter. 

Cold-related  deaths  were  also  reported  in  Poland, 


Spain  and  Norway.  Eastern  England  and  Scotland  were 
hit  by  snow,  and  an  overnight  low  of  minus  10  C.  was 
reported  at  Holme  Moss,  in  north-west  England.  Dozens 
of  elderly  people  were  reported  suffering  from  hypother¬ 
mia. 

Outdoor  sports  were  cancelled  or  postponed  across 
most  of  Europe.  In  England,  23  soccer  matches  and  two 
horse  races  were  called  off. 

Six  airports  remained  closed  in  northern  Italy  because 
of  snow.  They  were  Bologna,  Treviso.  Verona.  Venice, 
Trieste  and  Forli. 

Swedish  army  units  equipped  with  rough-terrain  vehi¬ 
cles  took  food  and  medicine  to  isolated  homes  through¬ 
out  Sweden.  One  of  the  worst-hit  areas  was  the  south¬ 
eastern  island  of  Oland,  where  thousands  of  homes  were 
cut  off  by  snowdrifts. 

Police  in  Britain  said  sheet  ice  was  making  motorways 
treacherous  and  causing  a  large  number  of  accidents, 
including  10  in  one  25  km.  stretch  east  of  London 
yesterday. 

In  West  Germany,  the  300  villagers  of  Eissel  who  were 
first  surrounded  by  water  after  heavy  rain  are  now 
trapped  by  ice.  They  are  reported  to  be  using  traditional 
methods  of  combating  hypothermia  and  boredom. 

"There  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  babies  bom  here  in  nine 
months'  time,"  the  Bi/d  am  Sonntag  newspaper  quoted 
the  village  mayor  as  saying. 

But  for  those  seeking  outdoor  recreation  the  place  to 
be  was  Lisbon,  which  yesterday  basked  in  brilliant 
sunshine  •  (Reuter,  AP) 


Chad  claims  Libyans  flee 
after  clashes  near  border 


N'DJAMENA  (AP).  -  Libyan 
Troops  and  Chadian  forces  fought 
several  skirmishes  in  notbem  Chad 
Saturday,  the  government  said 
yesterday  and  the  Libyan  fled, 
"leaving  on  the  battlefield  many 
corpses  and  wounded.” 

It  made  no  reference  to  Chadian 
casualties. 

An  armed  forces  statement  said 
the  dashes  occurred  near  Yebbi- 
Bou,  east  of  Bardai  near  Chad's 
border  with  Libya. 

Tivo  Libyan  T-55  tanks  and  a 
truck  were  destroyed,  and  another 
truck  captured,  the  statement  said. 

France's  Armed  Forces  Chief  of 
Staff.  Gen.  Jean  Saulnier,  wound  up 
a  hasty  re-evaluation  mission  to 
Chad. on  yesterday  acknowledging 
that  there  is  “uncontestably  a  new 
situation”  after  the  Libyan  offensive 
in  the  north,  which  began  last 
month. 

The  Libyan  attacks,  beginning 
Dec.  II  in  Chad’s  Tibesti  mountains, 
were  aimed  at  suppressing  the  forces 


of  former  president  Goukouni 
Oueddei,  who  broke  with  Tripoli 
and  rallied  to  the  N'djamena  govern¬ 
ment  of  President  Hissene  Habre. 

The  Libyan  offensive  apparently 
has  stalled  and  government  troops 
have  scored  some  successes,  notably 
the  taking  of  the  northern  town  of 
Fada  on  January  2. 

Saulnier  told  reporters  he  was  re¬ 
turning  to  Paris  to  report  his  findings 
and  make  recommendations.  He 
would  not  say  what  these  will  be. 

“The  situation  has  evolved  a  lot.” 
Saulnier  said.  “We  have  not  forbid¬ 
den  ourselves  to  go  above  the  16ih 
parallel. 

France  has  a  contingent  of  1 .400 
troops  in  Chad  but  has  stayed  our  of 
the  fighting,  saying  the  conflict  is  a 
Chadian  affair.  However,  it  has 
pledged  to  retaliate  for  any  Libyan 
military  activity  below  the  16th  para¬ 
llel.  which  has  divided  the  country 
between  Libyan-occupied  north  and 
government-controlled  south. 


Weizsaiecker  flays 
view  that  Germans 
forget  Nazi  past 

BONN  (Reuter).  -  West  German 
President  Richard  Von  Weizsaecker 
has  spoken  out  strongly  against  the 
view  that  the  time  has  come  for  West 
Germans  to  forget  about  the  Nazi 
past,  the  newspaper  Die  Welt  re¬ 
ported  yesterday. 

“Just  as  it  is  nonsense  to  demand 
that  we  all  wear  hair  shirts,  so  too  is  it 
irresponsible  to  ask  that  we  draw  a 
line  beneath  the  past,”  it  quoted  him 
as  saying  in  an  interview  for  today’s 
edition. 

"We  would  be  doing  the  worst 
possible  disservice,  particularly  to 
youth,  if  we  were  to  do  that." 

Von  Weizsaecker,  a  Christian 
Democrat,  did  not  direct  his  com¬ 
ments  at  any  one  party,  but  his 
warning  contrasted  with  a  call  by 
Bavarian  Premier  Franz  Josef 
Strauss,  who  told  a  campaign  rally 
for  West  Germany’s  January  25  elec¬ 
tion  last  week  that  the  country 
should  “finally  step  out  of  the  sha¬ 
dows  of  the  Third  Reich.” 


The  New  Liberalism 

The  Independent  Liberals 
The  Liberal  Center 
Shinui  -  The  Center  Party 

Invite  the  public  to  the  First  Symposium  that  will  take  place 
at  the  Dr.  Ferder  Liberal  Institute  in  Tel  Yitzhak  on  Saturday  17.1 .87. 

Itinerary 

10:00-1 0:30 -Coffee  Reception 

10:30-12:30-  Free  Enterprise  in  a  Liberal  Economy.  Participants: 
Yitzhak  Berman  (chairman).  Gideon  Erhard,  Yehudah  Sha’ari, 
Yerachmiel  Shrem. 

1 2:30-1 3:30  -  Lunch 

13:30-1 5:30 -State and  Religion.  Participants:  Yitzhak  Barkai 

(chairman),  S.Z.  Abramov,  MK  Yitzhak  Arzi,  Yehoshua  Porat. 

The  audience  will  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  discussion. 

Those  interested  in  participating  in  the  Symposium  should  register 
at  one  of  the  Party  offices . 

Wr  The  Independent  Liberal  Party: 

/‘\  48  King  George  St.  Tel  Aviv  Tel.  2871 71 


(nonw  The  Liberal  Center  Party: 

l3rKl  El  Al  building,  32  Ben  Yehuda  St.  Tel  Aviv  Tel.  280843 


Shinui  -  The  Center  Party: 

19  Levontin  St.  TelAviv. 

The  Symposium  will  be  conducted  in  Hebrew 
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Bank  czars  humbled:  ‘all  punished’ 


By  PLNHAS  LANDAU 
Post  Finance  Reporter 
It  took  exactly  two  years  for  the 
Israeli  public  to  humble  the  four 
biggest  banks  in  the  country,  and  to 
send  packing  the  bankers  who  had 
lorded  it  over  them. 

Yesterday  was  the  Fast  of  Tevet. 
commemorating  the  beginning  of 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar.  Two  years  ago  the  fast  fell  on 
January  3.  when  the  financial  com¬ 
munity  was  absorbing  the  hammer- 
blow  dealt  it  by  the  state  comptroller 
in  his  special  report  on  the  bank 
shares  collapse  of  October  1983. 

In  interviews  with  this  reporter, 
the  heads  of  the  banks  -  Ernest 
Japhet  (Leumi).  Giora  Gazit 
(Hapoalim).  Eli  Cohen  (Discount) 
and  Aharon  Meir  t  Mizrachi  J  -  stated 


that  they  had  “no  intention  what¬ 
soever  of  resigning  in  response  to  the 
report's  findings,”  Nor  they  added, 
had  they  been  asked  to  do  so  “by 
their  boards  or  maior  shareholders” 
( [Jerusalem  Post,  January  4, 1985). 

Today,  the  managers  and  direc¬ 
tors  who  paid  no  heed  to  State 
Comptroller  Yitzhak  Tunik  or  to  the 
public  uproar  that  his  report  engen¬ 
dered.  are  in  disgrace,  dismissed, 
driven  out,  and  in  some  cases  in 
court  facing  criminal  charges. 

Only  Giora  Giait,  the  one  who 
“went  quietly"  -  although  only  be¬ 
cause  Histadrut  Secretary-General 
Yisrael  Kessar  gave  him  no  choice  - 
is  today  conducting  business  as  usual 
as  chairman  of  the  struggling  Build¬ 
ing  Bank. 

Discount's  Recanati  and  Eli 


Cohen  are  licking  their  wounds  in 
the  bank's  holding  company,  IDB 
Bankholding.  Mizrahi's  Meir  is  on 
trial  in  Tel  Aviv  with  two  of  his 
senior  assistants.  He  is  the  first  of  the 
bank  heads  to  face  criminal  charges, 
but  no  one  knows  whether  he  will  be 
the  last.  And  Japhet  has  succeeded 
in  becoming  public  enemy  number 
one  for  the  bulk  of  the  population. 

All  the  boards  of  directors  have 
been  pulled  apart,  chopped  op.  and 
recomposed.  In  the  other  banks,  the 
board  reshuffles  were  internal, 
group  affairs,  which  passed  off  with 
little  publicity.  Leumi  tried  to  tough 
it  out,  with  the  -result  that  each 
director  was  dragged  individually 
into  the  limelight. 

And  the  Bank  of  Israel,  whose 
failure  to  act  was  so  heavily  scored 


by  Justice  Bejski  and  by  Tunik  be¬ 
fore  him.  found  itself  forced  to  inter¬ 
vene.  brutally  and  directly,  time  af¬ 
ter  time.  The  new  governor,  Michael 
Bruno,  asked  for  time  to  learn  the 
problems  but  found  that  time  was  no 
longer  available,  and  that  the  time- 
bombs  he  had  inherited  kept  going 
off  before  he  could  defuse  them. 

Examiner  of  Banks  Galia  Maor, 
who  told  this  reporter  in  the  days 
following  the  publication  of  the  Be¬ 
jski  report  that  Japhet  wouldn't  go  if 
he  wasn’t  Dushed  and  that  his  atti¬ 
tude  was  “let  me  die  with  the  Philis¬ 
tines,"  was  helpless  to  prevent  him 
pulling  the  temple  down  with  him, 
leaving  her  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 

Shakespeare,  who  was  a  dab  hand 
at  tragedies,  summed  it  up  well 
enough:  All  are  punished. 


Individual  U.S.  states  are  Israel’s 
potential  new  business  partners 


By  ANDY  COURT 

Israel  has  discovered  new  poten¬ 
tial  partners  for  international  trade 
and  joint  business  ventures  -  the 
individual  states  within  the  U.S. 

A  delegation  of  Virginians  who 
came  to  Israel  last  week  set  up  the 
framework  for  the  first  comprehen¬ 
sive  programme  of  cooperation,  not 
only  in  business,  banking  and  agri¬ 
culture.  but  also  in  the  arts  and 
Holocaust  education. 

Meanwhile  Texas,  which  already 
has  agricultural  ties  with  Israel,  has 
shown  interest  in  expanding  that 
relationship  to  other  fields.  Three 
other  states  -  Pennsylvania, 
Washington,  and  California  -  have 
approached  the  Israeli  consulates 
about  developing  special  links  of 
their  own,  according  to  Meir  Dayan, 
the  Finance  Ministry  adviser  who 
chairs  the  Israel-Virgioia  co¬ 
ordinating  commirtee. 

“The  best  way  to  achieve  results  is 
often  through  the  states.”  Dayan 
said.  “The  idea  is  revolutionary.” 

State  delegations  visiting  Israel 
are  nothing  new.  but  “in  just  this 
past  year  or  so.  there  seems  to  be 
much  more  serious  activity."  said 
Thomas  Roesch.  a  commercial 
counselor  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Tel  Aviv.  “At  last  a  couple  of  states 


have  found  reason  to  say,  ‘Hey, 
here's  a  market,  let's  do  something 
about  it’.  ” 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this 
trend,  Roesch  said.  Ever  since  the 
federal  government  began  budget 
cutting,  the  states  have  had  to  take 
more  initiative  in  promoting  trade: 
many  of  them  now  maintain  offices 
in  Europe  and  Japan  to  attracr  fore¬ 
ign  business. 

In  addition,  the  Free  Trade 
Agreement,  reducing  tariffs  be¬ 
tween  Israel  and  the  U.S..  has  made 
doing  business  with  Israel  more 
attractive  and  also  publicized  Israel's 
presence  as  a  potential  trade  part¬ 
ner.  And  the  currently  competitive 
U.S.  dollar  has  further  encouraged 
the  trend. 

Federal  officials  are  generally 
more  concerned  with  the  balance  of 
trade.  Roesch  said,  while  individual 
states  are  apt  to  be  more  receptive  to 
Israeli  exporters  as  The  latter’s 
assembly  or  distribution  centres 
would  bring  jobs  to  the  states. 

Of  all  the  states  that  have  express¬ 
ed  interest.  Texas  is  the  first  to  have 
developed  concrete  projects  through 
the  efforts  of  Agriculture  Commis¬ 
sioner  Jim  Hightower  and  Deputy 
Agriculture  Minister  Avraham 
Katz-Oz.  But  the  Virginia  delega¬ 


tion  that  has  just  concluded  its  visit 
here  has  advanced  the  most  ambi¬ 
tious  plans  so  far. 

Shortly  after  assuming  office  a 
year  ago,  Virginia  Governor  Gerald 
Baliles  formed  a  commission  of  100 
leaders  (about  40  per  cent  of  them 
Jewish)  in  12  different 'fields. 

The  12  chairmen  in  the  various 
fields  came  to  Israel  last  week  to 
meet  with  their  local  counterparts. 

It's  too  early  to  tell  what  will  come 
of  these  contacts,  but  Neil  Novem¬ 
ber,  chairman  of  the  Virginia  com¬ 
mission,  sees  many  possibilities. 

“A  coal  agreement  is  one  exam¬ 
ple.”  November  said.  “We’re  a  coal- 
producing  country,  and  you're 
switching  to  coal  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble  at  your  electricity  plants.  You 
already  buy  some  coal  from  Virgi¬ 
nia.  A  joint  venture  company  might 
make  it  more  economic  for  Israel  to 
buy  coal,  and  it  would  be  a  more 
dependable  arrangement  for  Virgi¬ 
nian  companies,  knowing  they  have 
a  permanent  customer.” 

Israeli  exporters  might  possibly 
use  Virginia  as  a  base  for  distribution 
or  manufacturing,  since  Virginia  has 
the  biggest  port  on  America's  east 
coast.  November  said.  An  Israeli 
company  building  a  car  that  a  hand¬ 
icapped  person  can  enter  and  oper¬ 


ate  completely  bn  his  own  has  shown 
some  interst  in  a  Virginia  base.  And 
a  Virginia  clothing  manufacturer 
seeking  to  relocate  a  factory  in  Hong 
Kong  has  been  pointed  in  Israel's 
direction. 

But  the  relationship  Virginia  is 
trying  to  cultivate  extends  to  cultu¬ 
ral.  scientific,  and  social  service 
areas  as  well.  November  said.  Dr. 
Charles  Sydnor,  head  of  the  Virginia 
committee  on  education  and  the 
Holocaust  has  put  together  a  Holo¬ 
caust  curriculum  approved  by  his 
state '5  board  of  education.  He  is  now 
arranging  to  use  materials  from 
Israeli  institutions  and  to  set  up  a 
teachers*  exchange  programme.  The 
Virginia  prisons  commissioner  re¬ 
cently  worked  out  a  joint  research 
framework  with  Prisons  Service  offi¬ 
cials  here. 

Though  Virginia's  Jewish  com¬ 
munity.  which  comprises  between  1 
and  2  per  cent  of  the  state's  popula¬ 
tion.  has  considerable  political  and 
economic  clout,  the  Virginia  prog¬ 
ramme  was  initiated  by  the  governor 
himself,  probably  as  a  result  of  his 
visit  here  two  years  ago,  November 
said.  The  governor  plans  to  lead  a 
high-level  delegation  of  Virginians 
to  Israel  on  its  40th  anniversary  next 
year. 


Osip  isn’t  fazed  by  the  Japhet  affair: 
Yamit  people  didn’t  do  badly  either 


The  only  person  in  Israel  to  have  turned  down 
compensation  is  a  -Russian-born  carpenter  who 
filed  a  complaint  with  the  police  when  bulldozers 
knocked  down  his  house  in  Yamit. 

When  the  subject  of  Ernest  Japhet  and  com¬ 
pensation  and  money  in  all  its  forms  comes  up. 
Osip  Preminger,  a  thick-fingered  master  of  wood, 
says  that  he  has  yet  to  meet  anyone  who  hasn’t 
called  him  (or.  he  quickly  adds,  thought  of  him  as) 
“an  idiot,  or  at  least  a  freier-  that  untranslatable 
Israeli  term  for  sucker  -  for  not  taking  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  he  could  have  got  from  the 
government  for  leaving  his  home  in  Yamit. 

“But  I  don't  feel  like  an  idiot  or  a  freier Osip 
says.  “Of  course,  maybe  I’m  wrong  and  maybe  I 
am  an  idiot  or  a  freier 

Osip  doesn't  see  anything  unusual  in  the  Japhet 
case,  which  seems  to  mildly  amuse  him. 

It’s  as  if  he  assumes  that  the  system  is  based  on 
unearned  wealth  and  is  surprised  only  by  the  fact 
that  other  people  are  surprised  by  stories  like 
Emest  Japhet's. 

Nowadays,  with  all  the  heat  and  bother  over 
Japhet's  pension.  Osip  is  reminded  of  those 
people  who  walked  away  from  Yamit  with  half  a 
million  dollars  or  more. 

When  somebody  says  to  Osip.  "Oh.  what  I 
could  do  with  half  of  what  Japhet  gets.”  Osip  just 
shakes  his  head. 

He  knows  what  happened  to  people  from 


Robert  Rosenberg 


Yamit.  Occasionally  he  gets  a  call  from  some  of 
those  former  neighbours  of  his. 

Many  thought  they  could  live  off  the  money  for 
years.  They'd  put  it  in  the  bank  and  live  off  the 
interest. 

They  put  the  money  in  bank  shares.  "And  you 
know  what  happened'  to  the  banks  shares,"  says 
the  carpenter. 

Sometimes,  he  gets  a  phone  call  from  a  former 
neighbour,  asking  him  to  sign  a  bank  guarantee 
for  a  small  loan.  “Somebody  called  the  other  day. 
He  walked  away  from  Yamit  with  almost  half  a 
million  dollars,  and  now  he  needs  a  loan  to  ger 
through  the  year.” 

It  was  principle  that  made  Osip  decide  not  to 
take  the  money. 

The  principle  should  be  obvious  to  everyone, 
and  he  doesn't  feel  the  need  to  explain  it.  If  you 
don't  understand,  then  Osip,  who  has  a  dry  wit 
and  a  strong  handshake,  doesn't  have  much  to  say 
to  you. 

And  now,  he  says,  “I  can  say  I  didn't  want  the 


money,  because  T  didn't  take  it.” 

He  knows  plenty  of  people  frrim  Yamit'  who* say 
they  didn’t  want  the  compensation.  But  he's  the 
only  one  who  didn't  take  it. 

Osip  makes  a  good  enough  living  as  a  master 
carpenter  to  rent  a  comfortable  house  in  a  plush 
Tel  Aviv  suburb,  where  he  lives  with  his  wife 
Tanya,  a  sculptor,  and  their  four  daughters. 

On  Saturdays  they  invite  friends  for  an  after¬ 
noon  of  volleyball  followed  by  vodka  and  fish  and 
conversation  in  Hebrew  and  Russian. 

He  isn’t  bitter  about  his  decision  not  to  take  the 
money,  though  he’s  still  waiting  to  hear  from  the 
police  about  his  complaint  that  the  army  came  and 
took  away  his  tools  from  the  industrial  zone  in 
Yamit. 

Meanwhile,  he's  heard  that  tools  just  like  those 
that  disappeared  when  the  army  bulldozed  the 
Yamit  industrial  zone,  are  being  used  by  the  army 
in  a  base  somewhere  in  the  Negev. 

He  nods  when  somebody  says  that  if  the  bank 
shares  hadn't  collapsed  and  the  bourse  hadn’t 
crashed,  and  everybody  was  still  making  balloon- 
like  money,  then  nobody  would  be  upset  about 
Japhet's  compensation. 

It’s  all  relative,  once  the  principle  of  money- 
replaces  other  principles,  especially  when  the 
money  involved  isn't  earned,  which,  as  far  as  Osip 
can  tell,  is  the  way  the  system  has  been  working  for 
some  time  now. 


Italian  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Amaldo  Forlani  is  shown  a  200-year-old  Italian  Tora  scroll  by 
David  Cassutto,  chairman  of  the  Italian  Synagogue  in  Jerusalem.  (BnanHendler 

Italian  dedicates  Klinghoffer  Forest 


By  JOEL  REB1BO 
Italian  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
Amaldo  Forlani  yesterday  dedi¬ 
cated  a  forest  in  memory  of  Leun 
Klinghoffer.  the  69-year-old  Amer¬ 
ican  Jew  who  was  slain  by  PLO 
terrorists  during  the  hijacking  of  the 
Achille  Lauro  in  1985. 

“Klinghoffer  was  an  American 
Jew  who  was  assassinated  on  an 
Italian  ship,  and  I  thought  it  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  Italian  government  be 
represented  here  as  a  confirmation 
of  our  commitment  against  violence 
and  terror,”  Forlani  told  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post  yesterday. 

Forlani  defended  his  country's  de¬ 
cision  to  release  Abul  Abbas. 


the  terrorist  who  is  believed  to  have 
masterminded  the  Achille  Lauro  hi¬ 
jacking.  because  "under  our  legal 
system  we  had  no  basis  for  holding 
him.” 

The  Klinghoffer  forest  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Italian  government,  and 
is  part  of  the  five  million-tree  Yatir 
forest,  north  of  Beersheba,  which 
was  sponsored  by  Italian  Jews. 

Another  Klinghoffer  forest,  in  the 
American  Independence  Park  in  the 
Jerusalem  Hills,  was  to  have  been 
dedicated  by  Vice  President  Bush 
during  his  recent  visit  to  this  country. 
But  the  ceremony  was  cancelled  at 
the  last  minute. 

Asked  about  the  Vanunu  affair. 


Forlani  said  he  did  not  believe  it 
would  have  any  impact  on  Israeli- 
Icalian  relations:  “We've  asked  for 
clarification  and  the  Israeli  govern¬ 
ment  has  given  us  adequate  assur¬ 
ances,”  he  said.  “I  heard  that  the 
subject  wasn’t  even  raised  on  [Fore¬ 
ign  Minister]  Peres’s  trip  to  Rome." 

In  a  meeting  in  Jerusalem  with 
Jewish  National  Fund  officials,  For- 
iani  said  his  government  wanted  to 
“strengthen  the  relations  of 
friendship  and  cooperation”  be¬ 
tween  Israel  and  Italy.  • 

“Speaking  as  an  Italian  and  a 
European,  the  debt  that  we  have 
towards  Israel  cannot  be  paid  in 
material  terms,”  he  said. 
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Differing  political  attitudes: 
Sephardim  versus  the  Ashkenazim 


By  LEA  LEV  A  VI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Twice  as  many 
Sephardim  as  Ashkenazim  -  30  per 
cent,  compared  with  16  per  cent  - 
prefer  annexation  of  the  territories 
and  deportation  of  the  Arabs  as  a 
solution  to  the  Jewish-Arab  conflict, 
according  to  a  Tel  Aviv  University 
sociologist. 

Speaking  during  a  study  day  at  (he 
end  of  last" week  on  altitudes  of  the 
Jewish  Israeli  population  (particu¬ 
larly  Sephardim  from  Maslem  coun¬ 
tries)  towards  peace.  Prof.  Ephraim 
Ya'ar  added  that  42  per  cent  of 
Sephardim  and  25  per  cent  of  Ashke¬ 
nazim  accept  this  “Kahane:type" 
Solution  as  a  possibility;  ev'en’ifitis 
not 'their  first  choicer.  ‘  AIK :  Meif 
Kahane  has  called  for  the  expulsion 
of  all  Arabs  from  Israel. 

The  majority  of  Ashkenazim  and 
Sephardim  "are  not  veiV  democra¬ 
tic."  he  said,  and  do  not  want  Arabs 
to  live  in  their  neighbourhoods  - 
figures  reach  as  high  as  75  per  cent 
for  Sephardim  and  60  per  cent  for 
Ashkenazim. 

Two-thirds  of  Sephardim  think 
Arabs  from  the  territories  who  work 
in  Israel  are  depriving  Jews  of  jobs 
and  therefore  should  not  be  allowed 
to  work  here.  Forty-five  per  cent  of 
Ashkenazim  hold  this  view. 

Ya’ar  raised  the  question  whether 
these  differences  between  Sephar¬ 
dim  and  Ashkenazim  were  "purely 
ethnic"  or  could  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  Sephardim  tend  to  be  more 
religious,  not  as  well  educated  and  in 
lower  socio-economic  classes. 

The  differences  lessen,  he  said, 
when  these  sociological  factors  are 
taken  into  account,  hut  they  do  not 
disappear.  Non-observant  Sephar¬ 
dim.  for  example,  generally  hold 
more  radical  views  than  observant 


Ashkenazim,  and  well-educated 
Sephardim  tend  further  towards  the 
political  right  than  Ashkenazim 
without  much  formal  education. 

Ya’ar  said  that  their  experiences 
as  second-class  citizens  in  Arab 
countries  is  one  explanation  for  the 
attitudes  of  Sephardim  here.  Prof. 
Sami  Samooha.  a  Haifa  University 
sociologist  argued  the  contrary, 
saying  that  hawkishness  in  Israel  is  a 
reaction  to  the  group's  social  status 
here.  “They  didn’t  join  the  [right- 
wing]  Lifciid  because  they  were 
hawks:  they  may  have  learned  to  be 
hawks  because  they  joined  the 
Likud/’  Samooha  said.  He  also 
.questioned  Ya'ar’s  interpretation  of. 
the  statistics  on  the  subject.'  “  '  ’  • 

He  added  that'  Ashkenazim  have 
had  a  longer  history  here  of  negative 
relations  with  the  Arabs,  since  the 
beginning  of  Zionist  settlement  in 
the  last  century  .  And  they  also  had 
more  negative  experiences  with  gen¬ 
tiles  in  the  Diaspora  than  Sephardi 
Jews  had  with  Arabs  in  their  coun¬ 
tries  of  origin. 

Ya’ar  disagreed  on  this  point: 
“My  parents  came  from  Poland  and 
Russia  and  they  hated  the  Poles  and 
Ukrainians.  Had  they  found  them¬ 
selves  here  with  a  Polish  or  Ukrai¬ 
nian  minority,  surrounded  by  a  sea 
of  the  same  in  the  neighbouring 
countries.  I’m  sure  their  attitudes 
would  be  similar  to  those  of  the 
Sephardim  towards  the  Arabs.” 

Samooha  said  he  did  not  agree 
with  those  who  say  there  is  no  major¬ 
ity  for  territorial  compromise  in 
Israel.  Though  opinion  polls  show 
only  half  the  Jews  in  Israel  ready  to 
accept  such  a  compromise,  he  be¬ 
lieves  many  others  would  be  willing 
to  do  so  ir  the  deadlock  were  broken 
and  a  real  opportunity  for  peace  in 
exchange  for  territory  were  pre¬ 


sented. 

Samooha  believes  the  righr  .ques- 
tion  to  ask  is  whether  the  Likud  can 
muster  a  minority  to  block  a; peace 
initiative.  The  Likud,  he  said,  is  .the 
only  party  that  has  any  chance  of 
doing  it.  “Tehiya  has  an  unrealistic 
goal,  which  is  opposed  by  the  Arabs, 
the  U.S.  and  world  opinion.  When 
people  see  that  there  is  an  attainable 
alternative,  they  wQl  not  support 
(parties  like)  Tehiya  ,"  he  said. 

MK  Ehud  Olmert  of  the  Likud 
said  that  many  Sephardim  had  origi¬ 
nally  joined  Herut  not  from  choice 
but  because  they  felt  the  Labour 
Party  (then  Mapai)  did  not  want  to 
accept  them.  Members  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  complain&ithat  he  was  turning 
the  study  day  info  a  partisan  event; 
MK  Sbevah  Weiss  (Labour),  who 
was  supposed  to  provide  a  counter 
argument,  could  not  come  because 
of  illness. 

The  study  day,  held  at  Beit  Soko- 
low,  was  sponsored  by  the  World 
Organization  of  Jews  from  Arab 
Countries  and  the  Israeli  office  of 
the  American  Jewish  Committee.  It 
included  a  short  memorial  service 
for  the  six  Lebanese  Jews  murdered 
by  terrorists  in  Beirut,  and  chairman 
Mordechai  Ben-Porath  announced 
that  Wojac  would  hold  a  conference 
in  Washington  to  bring  the  problems 
of  Jews  in  Arab  countries  before 
U.S.  legislators  and  the  public.  He 
also  announced  that  Wojac  has  just 
been  accepted  as  a  non-government 
organization  at  the  UN. 

HEALTH.  —  Shlomo  Kochavi,  admi¬ 
nistrative  director  of  Assaf  Harofe 
Hospital,  has  been  appointed  deputy 
director-general  of  administration  at 
the  Health  Ministry,  replacing 
Moshe  Friedentbal,  who  is  returning, 
to  Rotbschild'Hospital. 
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First  Programme 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.00  Teletext  8.03  Keep  Fit  8.15  School 
Broa<lcasls14.00  Teletext  14.03  Keep  Fit 
14.15  100  Famous  Paintings  14-25  Mafc- 
irv3  Magic  14.50  Surprise  Train  15.15 
Family  Problems  16.00  Rye  Mile  Creek 
tparr  9)  17.00  A  New  Evening- live  maga¬ 
zine 

CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 

17.30  Alice  m  Wonderland 
17  .SS  Hopp*  Hev 

ARABIC-LANGUAGE  programmes: 

18.30  News  roundup 
18.32  Programme  Trailer 

18.35  Sports 

19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00  with  a  news  roundup 
20.02  The  Paper  Chase.  American  series 
starring  John  Houseman.  James  Stephens 
and  Diana  Douglas 

20.50  Beaulv  Spul-tips  on  hikes  and  trips 
2 1 .00  Maba;  Newsreel 

21.30  Crime  Investigation  -  live  unsolved 
crime  detection  scries  (part  1} 

22.30  The  Carravaggio  Conspiracy  -  En¬ 
glish  docu -drama  about  the  attempt  to  find 
stolen  art  treasures 

23.35  Crime  Investigation  (part  2> 

24.00  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial  I- 

17.30 Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  19JSO 

News  in  Hebrew  20.00  News  in  Arabic 

20.30  No  Place  Like  Home  21.10  Sando- 
kan  22.00  News  in  English  22.20  Specials 
MIDDLE  EAST  TV  (from  T.A.  north): 

13.30  Another  Life  14.00  700 Club  14.30 
Shape-Up  15.00  Afternoon  Movie:  Shoot 
Out  16.30  HeathcliH  17.00  Super  Book 

17.30  Muppets  18.00  Happy  Days  18.30 
Laverne  &  Shirley  19.00  News  20.00 
Magnum  PI  21.00  Monday  Night  Foot¬ 
ball  23.00  700  Club 


Voice  of  Music 

6.02  Morning  Melodies 

7.09  Handel;  Concerto  in  F  major  for  2 

Orchestras  (Boulez):  Havdn:  Concert 


Symphony  for  Violin,  Cello,  Oboe  and 
Bassoon  (Accardo,  Schieff,  Black, 
Sheen.  English  Chamber/Accardo); 
Mozart:  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano 
(Shumsky,  Balsam);  Rodrigo:  Conrier- 
to  de  Aranjuez  for  Guitar  and  Orchestra 
(Behrend,  BerfirVPeters);  Khachaturian: 
Suite  from  "Spartacus”  (London 
Sym  phony/Khachatu  rian) 

9.00  Bach:  Orchestral  Suite  No.  1 
(Ssar/Ristenpart);  Richter:  Concerto  for 
Flute,  Strings  and  Continuo;  Schubert: 
Piano  Sonata  in  A  maior  (Arrau):  Dvor¬ 
ak:  Violin  Concerto  (Perlman,  London 
Philharmonic/Barenboim):  Ibert:  3 
Short  Pieces;  Jarrett:  "The  Celestial 
Hawk" for  Piano  and  Orchestra  (Jarrett 
Syracuse/Keene);  Falla:  "El  Amor  Bru- 
io"  (Montreal/Dutoit) 

12.00  From  the  Record  Shelf 

13.05  Poulenc:  Piano  Concerto  (Ous- 
set,  Boumemouth/Barshai);  Arensky: 
Piano  Tno  (Eastman);  Chopin:  Ballad 
No.  1  (Davidovich);  Folk  Melodies  arr. 
“V  Beethoven:  3  Scottish  Songs 
(Fischer-Dieskau.  Menuhin,  Schieff): 
Bach:  Sonata  No.  1  for  Violin  and  Harp- 
sichord:  Haydn:  Symphony  No.  99 
(New  Yarfc/Bemstein) 

Piano*  Music  Appreciation  -  Debussy’s 

16.00  From  the  World's  Concert  Halls  - 
Vienna  Chamber  Orchestra  under  Phi¬ 
lippe  Entremont- Stravinsky:  Concerto 
in  AforStrings:  Mozart:  Piano  Concerto 
No.  14;  Tchaikovsky:  Serenade  for 
Strings:  Reger  Lyric  Andante 

Emphasis  on  the  Performance 
19.00  Wind  Instrument  Orchestras  - 
Works  by  Williams,  Thomas- Wilson 
and  others 

20.05  Musical  Medley 
20-30  From  the  World's  Concert  Halls  - 
Ba",n  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Robert  Shaw  -  Schoenberg: 
Piano  Concerto  (Brendsl);  Zemlinsky 
Man’s  Heroism 

22.30  Then  and  Again 
23.00  Britten:  Suite  No.  2  for  Cello' 
Sibelius:  Song.  Op.  3;  Mozart:  Masonic 
Music 


REPORT  SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS 


6.03  Programmes  for  Olim 

7.30  Favourite  Old  Songs 
8.05  Intermission 

9.05  Hebrew  songs 

10.30  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 
11.10  School  Broadcasts 

1 1 .30  Education  lor  all 
12.05  Song  and  Tune 
13.00  News  in  English 

13.30  News  in  French 
14.06  Children's  programmes 

1 5.53  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
16.05  A  Place  in  the  Middle 
17.20  Everyman's  University 
1 8.06  Jewish  Traditions 
18.50  Bible  Reading 

19.05  Reflections  on  the  Portion  of  the 
Week 

19.30  Programmes  tor  Olim 

22.05  Every  Man  has  a  Star  -  with  astro- 
log  ist  Jlan  Pecker 

Second  Programme 

6.12  Gymnastics 

6.30  Editorial  Review 

6.53  Green  Light—  drivers'  comer 
7.00  This  Morning  -  news  magazine 
8.05  Making  an  Issue 

9.05  House  Call  -  with  Rivfca  Mich  sell 
10.05  All  Shados  of  the  Network 

11.30  Safe  Journey 
12.10  O.K.  on  Two 

13.00  Midday-  news  commentary,  music 

14.06  Humour 

1 5.05  Magic  Moments 

16.05  Songs  and  Homework 

17.05  Economics  Magazine 

18.06  Free  Period  -  education 

magazine 

1A45  Today  m  Sport 
19.05  Today  —  radio  newsreel 

1 9.35  Law  and  Justico  Magazine 
20.05  Cantorial  Hit  Parade 
22.05  Jazz  Corner 
23.05  Radio  Game  (repeat) 

00.15  Hebrew  songs 

Army 

6.05  University  on  the  Air 

6-30Open  Your  Eyes- songs,  information 

7.07  "707”  -  with  Alev  Ansky 

8.05  Good  Morning  Israel 

9.0S  In  the  Morning  -  with  Eli  Yisraeli 

10.05  Coffee  Break 

1 1 .05  Right  Now-  with  Rafi  Reshgf 

13.05  Israeli  Tunes 

15.05  What's  Doing  -  with  Erez  Tal 

16.03  Four  in  the  Afternoon 

17.00  Evening  Newsreel 

1 8.05  The  Border  with  Egypt  (repeat) 

19.05  Music 

20.05  Nostalgia 

21.00  Me  bat -TV  newsreel 

21.30  University  on  the  Air 

22.05  Popular  songs 

23.05  Israeli  songs 

00.05  N»gftt  Birds— songs,  chat 


WHAT’SON 


•Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged 
at  NIS8.15  per  line,  including 
VAT.  Insertion  every  day  of  the 
month  costs  NIS  163-30  per  line, 
including  VAT,  per  month. 


JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  Exhibitions:  Ketei 
Hinnom — treasure  facing  Jerusalem's  walls 
(until  19.1.)  0  Alvar  Aalto.  1888-1976.  mas¬ 
ter  of  Finnish  architecture  and  design  0 
New  Painting  Acquisitions:  Auguste  Re¬ 
noir,  Pablo  Picasso  0  Joshua  Borkovsky: 
Mirrors,  The  Garden,  primordial  land¬ 
scapes  0  Fresh  Paint,  trends  among  young 
Israeli  artists  0  Kakiemon.  400  years  of 
Japanese  Porcelain  Tradition  0  Animals  in 
Ancient  Art  (Rockefeller)  (i  Islamic  Art, 
architecture,  arabesque,  etc.  0  Ancient 
Glass  Exhibit  0  Bethlehem  Embroidery, 
dresses  and  costume  parts.  0  Photography 
in  Nature  0  Art  in  Context,  audio-visual 
programme  0  News  in  Antiquities  0  Big  and 
Small  relative  sizes  in  life,  art  and  children's 
world  C  Jewels  of  Children's  Literature  0 
Permanent  exhibitions  of  Archeology. 
Judaica  end  Ethnic  Art.  0  Jews  ol  Goteborg. 
photographs  and  items. 

VISITING  HOURS:  Main  Museum  10-5.  At 
11:  Guided  tour  of  Museum  in  English.  3: 
Guided  tour  of  Archaeology  galleries  in 
English. 

LA.  MAYER  MUSEUM  FOR  ISLAMIC 
ART.  Visiting  hours:  Sun.-Thurs.  10-1; 
3:30-6.  Fri.  closed.  Sat.  and  holiday  eves 
10-1.  Hapalmach  SL,  Tel.  661291/2.  Bus  No. 
15. 

Exhibitions 

JERUSALEM  MAP  HOUSE,  Old  City.  7 
Beit  El  SL.  288338. 423547,  Roberts,  Turner, 
etc. 

Conducted  Tours 

HAP  ASS  AH—  Hourly  (ours  of  the  Chagall 
Windows  at  Klryat  Hadassah  on  the  half 
hour.  *  Information,  reservations:  02- 
416333, 02-446271. 

HEBREW  UMVEHSTTY 

English  tours  daily  Sunday  through  Thurs¬ 
day:  1.  Mount  Scopus,  11  a-m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Administra¬ 
tion  Building.  Buses  9, 28, 4a,  26  &  23  to  the 
first  underground  9top  2.  Gtvat  Ram  Cam¬ 
pus.  9  A  1 1  a.m.  from  the  Sherman  Building. 
Buses  9, 28,  &  24.  Tel.  882819. 


AM  IT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz¬ 
rachi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  6 
Alkalai  Street.  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-699222. 


TEL  AVIV 
Museums 

TEL AVJV  MUSEUM.  Exhibitions:  David 
Hockney.  Photocollages  ■?  Sitings  £  Osl.ar 
Kokoschka.  1886-1980.  Selection  ol  Prints 
and  Albums.  Trends  in  Goo  metric  Abslract 
Art  0  Edvard  Munch,  prints:  Death.  Love 
and  Anxiety  •>  VISITING  HOURS.  Sun.- 
Thur.  10  a.m.-2  p.m.;  5-9  p.m.  Sat.  11  a.m.-2 
p.m.;  7-10  p.m.  Closed  Friday.  Helena 
Rubinstein  Pavilion.  New  Exhibition: 
David  Hockney,  Photocollages  Visiting 
Hours:  Sun.-Thur.  10-1;  5-7.  Sal.  11-2  Fri 
dosed. 

Conducted  Tours 

ANUT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz¬ 
rachi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  Tel 
Aviv.  Tel.  220187.233154. 

)MZO.  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232939:  Jerusalem.  226060;  Haifa,  388317 
ORT.  To  visit  our  technological  High 
Schools  call  Jerusalem  533141:  Tel  Aviv 
396171. 240529:  Netanya  33744 
PIONEER  WOMEN  — NA'  AM  AT.  Morning 
tours.  Tei  Aviv,  210791,  Jerusalem  244878. 


HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA  MUSEUM.  26  SHabbtai  Levy  St. 
Tel.  04-523255.  Exhibitions.  Ancront  Art  - 
Jewish  coins  of  the  Second  Temple  Period. 
Egyptian  textiles,  terracotta  figurines. 
Music  &  Ethnology:  world  paper  cuts. 
Open:  Sun  -Thur.  &  Sat.  10-1:  Tues.,  Thur. 
&  Sat.  also  6-9.  Ticket  also  admits  to 
National  Maritime.  Prehistoric  and 
Japanese  Museums. 

WHAT'S  ON  IN  HAIFA,  dial  04-640840. 
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%  A  visit  to  the  museum 
is  educational.  ;> 

Mi  But  kids  enjoy  it  ^ 
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JERUSALEM 

Bait  Agron:  Short  Circuit  4;  Harold 
and  Maude  6;  Valiev  of  the  Dolls  7:45; 
Alien  (U  9:45;  Cinematheque:  Roma 
6;  i  he  Liberation  of  Auschwitz  7  (small 
hall);  The  Human  Condition:  Road  to 
Eternity  8:15;  Therese  Raquin  9  (small 
half);  Eden:  Murphy's  Law  4:30,  7,  9; 
Edison:  The  Mission  4:30,  7,  9:15; 
Habira:  Avanti  Popoto  4:30:  7.  9:15; 
Jerusalem  Theatre:  Shoah  (I)  at  1; 
Snoah  (II)  at  6:30  (no  Thur.  perf.);  Kfir: 
Hannah  and  Her  Sisters  4:30,  7.  9; 
Mitchell:  Legal  Eagles  7,9:15;  OrgEI: 
Ruthless  People  4:30, 7, 9:15:  (Mon  Or 
1:  Final  Mission  4:30. 7, 9;  Orion  Or  3: 
Ricochets  4:30,  7, 9;  Orion  Or  4:  All  My 
Loving  4:30. 7. 9;  Orion  OrS:  The  Color 
Purple  5:30. 8:30:  Dad's  Craze  4:  Oraa: 
Raw  Deal  4:30,  6:45.  9:  Ron:  Heart- 
breakers  4:30.  7,  9;  Semadar  Donna 
Flor  and  Her  Two  Husbands  7, 9:15. 

TEL  AVIV 

Beit  Laissin:  Bananas  11:15  p.m.; 
Ben- Yehuda:  Legal  Eagles  4:30,  7:15,  • 
9:30;  Beth  Hatefutsath:  Elysium  7; 
Chen  1 :  Ruthless  People  5,  7:30.  9:45; 
Chen  2:  Joshua  Then  and  Now  7:25, 
9:45:  Chen  3:  Blue  Velvet  4:30.  7:15, 
9;40;  Chan  4:  Donna  Flor  and  Her  Two 
Husbands  11,  2:35.  5. 7:30.  9:45;  Chan 
S:  Aliens  11.  2.30.  4:45,  7:05.  9:45;  - 
Cinema  Ona:  Top  Gun  4:30;  7:15, 
9:30;  Cinema  Two:  Meetings  With 
Remarkable  Men  4.30.  7:15,  9:30;  De- 
hel:  Young  Frankenstein  7:15,  9:30; 
Dicengoff  1 :  My  Beautiful  La und retie 
1:30,  4:45,  7:15.  9:40;  Dizengoff  2: 
Mona  Lisa  1:30.  4:45,  7:15,  9:40: 
Dizengoff  3:  A  Room  With  a  View 
1:30,  4:45,  7:15,  9:40;  Drivo4n:  Rum- 
pelstilrslrin  7:15;  Our  of  Africa  9:30: 
Esther:  Raw  Deal  5.  7:15.  9:40:  Gat: 
Jumpin’  Jack  Flash  5.  7:15.  9:40;  New 
Gordon:  Avanri  Popoio  4:30,  7:15, 
9-30;  Kakolnoa  ZOA  House:  Forbid¬ 
den  4:30,  7:15,  9:30  (no  Wed.  perfj; 
Hod:  Arctic  Heal  4:30.  7:15.  9:30; 
taraet  Cinematheque:  Traffic  7;  The 
Human  Condition  (A)  8:45;  Lev  I:  A 
Man  and  a  Woman;  20  Years  Later  5. 
7:30,  9:40;  Lev  2;  The  Burmese  Harp  2, 

5, 7:30, 9:40;  Lev  3:  Trouble  in  Mind  2, 

5.  7:30.  9:40;  Lev  4:  A  Trip  to  Bountiful 
2.  5.  7:30,  9:40:  Limor  Hamehadbinh: 

A  Fine  Mess  1 1.  7:15,  9:30:  Maxim: 
Ricochets  4:30.  7:lS.  9:30:  Orly:  Back 
to  School  4:30,  7:15,  3:30;  Paris: 
Brother  From  Another. Planet  12,  2,  4, 
7:15.  9:30;  Peer:  Bitters  Emte  (Angry 
Harvest)  4:30, 7: 1 5, 5:30;  Shahaf :  Han* 
nah  and  Her  Sisters  4:30,  7,  9:30; 
Sivan:  Et  la  Tendress«7...BordelF  5, 
7:30. 9:40;  Tomuz:  Berry  London  S;30; 


Tchalat:  The  Gods  Must  Be  Crazy  5 
7:15,  9:30;  Tel  Aviv:  Murphy's  Law 
4:30,  7:15.  9:30;  Tel  Aviv  Museum: 
Shoah  <l|  at  7:  Shoah  (It)  at  1;  Zafon: 
The  Mission  4:30;  6:50, 9:30. 

HAIFA 

Amphitheatre:  Ninja  Thunderbolt 
4:30,  7.  9:15;  Arman:  Raw  Deal  4:30. 
6:45,  9;  Atxraon  1:  Back  to  School 
4:30, 7.9:15;  Atzmofi 2:  Avanti  Popoio 
4:45, 7:15, 9^0rChe«:  The  Gods  Must 
Be  Crazy  4:30, 6:45. 9;  Keren  Or  Hame- 
hudash:  Ginger  &  Fred  4,  6:30.  9; 
Oradu  The  Mission  4, 6:30, 9;  Orty:  The 
Burmese  Harp  6:45, 9;  Peer:  Ruthless 
People  4-JO.  7,  9:15;  Rev-Get  1:  Blue 
Velvet  4:30,  6:45.  9:15;  Rav-Get  2i  A 
Man  and  a  Woman:  20  Veers  Later  4i30- 

7r  9: 16;  Ron:  Legal  Eagles  4:30, 6:45. 9;  . 

Shavit;  Hannah  and  Her  Sisters  7. 9. 

RAMATGAM 

Artnon:  Raw  Deal  5,  7:15.  9:40;  Lfly: 
Hannah  and.  Her  Sisters  7:15-  9:30; 
Osele:  The  Mission  7,  9:40;  Ottlaa:  - 
Murphy's  Law  7:15.-9:30;  Rav-Gen  1: 
Ruthless  People  5. 7:35. 9:45;  Rav-Gari 
2:  A  Room  With  a  View  4:45, .7.  9:40;  I 
Rau-Gen  3:  A  Man  and  e  Woman:  20 
Years  Later  S,  7:15.  9:40;  Rtfv  Gen  4; 
Joshua  Then  and  Now  5, 7:20,3:40.  . 

HERZUYA 

Den  Accadla.-  Otello  7.  9:30;  'DenM  , 
Hotel:  Mona  Lisa  7,  9:30  (no  Wed.  • 
5®.  -  Kiss  Splderiwomari  . . 

7:15  9:30;  Teen  Wolf '4:30  (no  Sun/ 
perf,);  Heehelr  Legal  Eagles  4:30,' 7:1 5, ' 
9:30;  New  Trfvmt:  Ricochets;  7;-l5. 

. ..-IV  • 
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Forbidden, 

7:15,  9:30;  Matzme  Hoton:  The  Color  . 
Purple  6:15. 9:3Q;^laticmatLaTtr6}(8M^S- 
J'acat«an  4:30;  Mlgdal  Raw 
W  9-30;  Savoy:  Murphy'tfUw- 
4:30,7:15.9:30.  -  -  > 
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The  First  Week 
On  Capitol  Hin 


Select  committees  were  established  in 
both  houses  to  investigate  the  sale  of 
weapons  to  Iran  and  the  diversion  of  money 
to  the  Nicaraguan  rebels,  or  contras. 

Hundreds  of  bills  were  introduced. 

The  House  of  Representatives 

Jim  Wright,  the  Texas  Democrat,  was 
elected  Speaker. 

A  Clean  Water  Bill  identical  to  one 
President  Reagan  vetoed  last  year  was 
passed,  406  to  8.  The  Senate  is  expected  to 
approve  it  soon. 

Democrats  voted  to  depose  Les  A  spin  of 
Wisconsin  as  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Proponents  of  the 
seniority  system  resented  his  campaign 
against  the  incumbent  chairman  two  years 
ago,  conservatives  found  him  too  liberal 
and  liberals  criticized  his  support  for  a 
compromise  on  MX  missiles  and  for  aid  to 
the  contras.  Mr.  Aspin  will  get  a  second 
chance  at  the  chairmanship  when  the 
Democratic  caucus  votes  again  Jan.  23. 

The  Senate 

Committee  hearings  began  on  the  • 
Administration’s  budget  proposals. 

Hearings  on  trade  and  Iran  policies  were 
scheduled  for  this  week. 

Republicans  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  voted,  7  toO,  to  name  its  former 
chairman,  Richard  G.  Lugar  of  Indiana,  as 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  committee. 
He  defeated  Jesse  Helms,  a  North  Carolina 
conservative,  despite  Mr.  Helms’s  claim  to 
seniority.  The  contest  win  be  decided  by  a 
vote  of  all  45  Senate  Republicans  this  week. 
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The  100th  Congress  Is 
Full  of  Partisan  Risk 


By  DAVID  E.  ROSENBAUM 


: Washington 
,  ‘^BkT.  dte  outset  of  the  100th  Congress  last 
jffm  week,  the  leaders  tried  to  strike  a 
iffifaBL  bipartisan  chord.  The  new  Demo- 
Jl  cratic  Speaker,  Jim.  Wright  of 
Texas,,  told  the  House  of  Representatives, 
"We  seek  not  confrontation  but  cooperation.” 
At  almost  the  same  moment,  Bob  Dole  of 
Kansas,  die  Republican  leader  in  the  Senate, 
was  saying,  “It  is  necessary  that  we  start  off 
on  a  totally  nonpartisan,  bipartisan  basis.” 

But  even  before  the  new  Congress  con¬ 
vened  Tuesday,  heavy  partisan  crossfire  had 
begun  on  what  is  almost  certain  to  be  the 
dominant  issue  this  year  —  the  investigations 
of  the  Reagan  Administration’s  arms  sales  to 
Iran  and  the  subsequent  channeling  of  profits 
to  the.  rebels  in  Nicaragua. 

Moreover,  Democratic  lawmakers,  in  com¬ 
plete  control  of  Congress  for  the  first  time  in 
six  years,  made  it  clear  that  they  planned  to 
challenge  President  Reagan  on  other  crucial 
foreign  polity  matters  as  well,  including  offi¬ 
cial  Government  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
rebels,  arms  limits,  military  spending  and 
further  sanctions  against  South  Africa. 

In  its  last  official  act  under  the  Republi¬ 
cans,  the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee  met 
Monday  night  to  review  a  long  report  on  its 
three-week  investigation  last  month  into  the 
Iran-contra  affair.  The  report  had  been  pre¬ 


pared  by  the  Republican  staff  and  reviewed 
by  the  White  House,  which  urged  its  immedi¬ 
ate  publication. 

Democrats  called  the  report  fragmentary, 
noted  that  key  figures  like  UeuL  CoL  Oliver 
L.  North  and  Vice  Adm.  John  M.  Poindexter 
had  refused  to  testify,  said  the  White  House 
had  been  permitted  to  "sanitize"  the  findings 
and  demanded  that  the  report  not  be  re¬ 
leased.  In  the  end,  one  Republican,  Senator 
William  S.  Cohen  of  Maine,  sided  with  six 
Democrats,  and  the  committee  voted,  7  to  6, 
to  withhold  publication. 

Nonetheless,  in  the  days  that  followed,  the 
main  elements  of  the  committee’s  report 
were  obtained  from  officials  at  the  White 
House  and  elsewhere.  An  early  version  was 
acquired  in  full  by  NBC  News. 

Democrats  Object 

In  its  final  draft,  the  committee,  while  not 
exonerating  Mr.  Reagan,  said  it  had  found  no 
information  that  he  was  aware  of  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  funds  to  the  Nicaraguan  contras,  the 
part  of  the  scandal  that  is  most  likely  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law.  The  report  portrayed  the 
President  as  having  been  detached  from  his 
staff  and  betrayed  by  Colonel  North,  who  was 
dismissed  from  the  White  House  staff  in 
November,  and  Admiral  Poindexter,  who 
was  allowed  to  resign  as  the  President’s  na¬ 
tional  security  adviser. 

It  was  a  measure  of  the  depth  of  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan's  problems  that  his  top  advisers  were 


Howard  Beach 

Rancor  and  Concern 

Good  intention  piled  upon  heightened  con-  youths  on  civil  rights  charges.  Federal  offi- 

cern  last  week  as  political,  civic,  religious,  cials  said  they  would  do  so  only  if  the  state 

education  and  labor  leaders  denounced  rac-  cannot  "achieve  substantial  justice." 
ism  and  condemned  a  white  gang's  attack  on  State  manslaughter  charges  against  the 
three  black  men  in  Howard  Beach  Dec.  20.  three  were  dropped  and  charges  of  reckless 

But  rancor  persisted,  too,  as  attorneys  for  endangerment  instituted  after  Mr.  Sandlford 

two  men  who  survived  the  attack  continued  refused  to  testify.  Meanwhile,  one  of  the  de- 

to  insist  that  the  authorities  were  covering  up  fend  ants,  Jon  L.  Lester,  was  sentenced  to 

facts  about  the  death  of  the  third  victim,  Mi-  one-to- three  years  in  prison  in  an  unrelated 

chael  Griffith,  who  was  struck  by  a  car  as  he  case, 

fled  the  whites. 

Police  Commissioner  Benjamin  Ward 
criticized  Alton  H.  Maddox,  Jr.,  one  of  the 

lawyers,  for  refusing  to  let  his  client,  Cedric  — .  o  nnn 

Sandiford,  cooperate  in  the  prosecution  of  file  ilUww  tiqlb  Ajl/VV 
three  white  youths  charged  with  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  attack.  Mr.  Maddox  demanded  an 
apology,  and  a  group  of  his  supporters 
demonstrated  outside  Mr.  Ward’s  home. 

Meanwhile^  a  coaltion  of  black  leaders 
called  for  a  one-day  protest  action  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  Governor  Cuomo  said  he 
would  establish  a  task  force  on  bias-related 
violence  and  Schools  Chancellor  Nathan  Qui¬ 
nones  unveiled  a  new  human  rights  curricu¬ 
lum.  A  group  of  20  presidents  and  other  lead¬ 
ers  of  union  locals  condemned  racism  and 
the  attack,  with  some  of  them  also  express¬ 
ing  support  for  Mr.  Maddox's  strategy  and 
the  pretest,  which  is  planned  for  Jan.  21. 

Amid  theflurry  of  related  activity,  the  case 
against  the  accused  white  youths  appeared 
static.  Mr.  Sandlford,  the  victim  who  refused 
to  cooperate,  said  the  Queens  District  Attor¬ 
ney,  John  Santucci,  was  pursuing  a  "mas¬ 
querade  investigation." 

Mr.  -Sandiford  and  Mr.  Maddox  say  they 
have  not  cooperated  because  no  charges 
have  been  filed  against  the  driver  of  the  car 
that  struck  and  killed  Mr.  Griffith.  The  police 
have  said  the  driver,  Dominick  Blum,  was 
not  an  accomplice  of  the  attackers  and  had 
hit  Mr.  Griffth  accidentally.'  Mr.  Santucci 
said  he  was  considering  asking  Federal  au¬ 
thorities  to  prosecute  the  Howard  Beach 


eager  to  have  published  a  report  that  showed 
the  President  to  be  out  of  touch  and  his  staff 
out  of  control,  as  long  as  it  did  not  implicate 
the  President  in  a  crime. 

Most  of  the  important  elements  of  the  com¬ 
mittee's  report  had  come  out  earlier,  but 
there  were  some  new  pieces  of  information. 
Among  them,  according  to  the  officials ,  were 
findings  that  a  total  of  $8.5  million  from  one 
of  the  arms  sales  had  probably  been  diverted 
to  the  contras,  that  Colonel  North  had  con¬ 
templated  larger  shipments  of  arms  to  Iran 
than  actually  took  place,  that  Israel  played 
the  central  role  in  persuading  the  White 
House  to  resume  arms  shipments  last  year  in 
an  effort  to  secure  the  release  of  hostages, 
that  Admiral  Poindexter  played  a  larger  role 
than  previously  suspected  in  diverting  profits 
from  the  arms  sales  to  the  Nicaraguan  rebels 
and  that,  contrary  to  his  public  statements, 
William  J.  Casey,  the  Director  of  Central  In¬ 
telligence,  may  have  known  of  the  diversion 
early  last  fall. 

Senator  David  L.  Boren  of  Oklahoma,  the 
new  Democratic  chairman  of  the  intelligence 
committee,  and  Mr.  Cohen,  the  vice  chair¬ 
man,  said  that  no  conclusions  could  be  drawn 
from  the  partial  evidence  the  committee  ob¬ 
tained  and  that  its  purpose  was  to  lay  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  more  exhaustive  Congres¬ 
sional  inquiries  planned  this  year. 

Both  houses  voted  overwhelmingly  last 
week  —  the  Senate,  88  to  4,  and  the  House,  416 
to  2  —  to  establish  special  investigating  com¬ 
mittees.  Republicans  complained  that  long 
investigations  could  damage  the  Presidency 
and  undermine  United  States  foreign  policy, 
but  most  of  them  saw  no  alternative  but  to 
vote  for  the  creation  of  the  committees. 

In  addition,  the  new  independent  counsel, 
Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  was  given  authority  for 
a  far-reaching  investigation,  not  only  into  Ad¬ 
ministration  activities  but  also  into  private 
transactions  with  Iran  and  the  contras. 

The  Congressional  investigations,  which 
will  probably  last  most  of  this  year  at  least, 
set  high  stakes  for  both  parties.  The  Republi¬ 
cans'  chances  of  retaining  the  White  House 
and  regaining  control  of  the  Senate  in  1988 
could  be  damaged  if  President  Reagan  is  tied 
to  illicit  activities  or  shown  to  have  been 
inept  in  handling  the  reins  of  Government. 

Democrats  will  be  seriously  harmed  if  the 
investigations  under  their  command  come  to 
be  perceived  as  political  lynch  mobs.  With 
that  in  mind,  Democratic  leaders  named  two 
respected,  cautious  legislators  to  head  the 
special  committees,  Senator  Daniel  K. 
Inouye  of  Hawaii  and  Representative  Lee  H. 
Hamilton  of  Indiana. 

Uncertain  Prospects 

They  promised  to  lead  careful,  fair,  expedi¬ 
tious  inquiries  and  to  avoid,  in  Mr.  Inouye’s 
words,  a  "situation  where  each  side  is  trying 
to  outdo  the  other,  rushing  for  headlines.’’ 
Whether  the  chairmen  can  maintain  that  ap¬ 
proach  is  an  open  question.  Never  before 
have  two  such  investigations  been  conducted 
simultaneously,  and  no  one  is  sure  how  that 
will  work  this  time. 

The  glare  of  television  lights  has  been 
known  to  highlight  jealousies  among  politi- 
cans  and  blind  them  to  the  path  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  On  the  other  hand,  some  previous  in¬ 
vestigations,  like  those  into  Watergate  in  2973 
and  1974,  are  seen  in  retrospect  as  examples 
of  Congress  at  its  finest. 

Mr.  Inouye  and  Mr.  Hamilton  said  last 
week  that  their  staffs  would  cooperate 
closely  and  that  the  committees  would  try  to 
hold  public  hearings  in  alternate  weeks. 
Their  hearings  may  not  begin  for  two  months 
or  more.  Mr.  Inouye  said  it  would  take  four 
weeks  for  staff  members  to  get  the  necessary 
security  clearances.  Then  they  will  start  the 
tedious  process  of  interrogating  witnesses  in 
private. 

Like  prosecutors  in  criminal  trials,  Con¬ 
gressional  investigators  try  not  to  question 
witnesses  in  public  until  they  know  exactly 
what  the  tKtimony  will  be. 

In  the  meantime,  with  officials  trying  to 
paint  themselves  in  the  best  possible  light, 
even  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  hundreds 
of  journalists  in  pursuit,  more  and  more  de¬ 
tails  of  the  scandal  are  likely  to  emerge  be¬ 
fore  the  hearings  even  start 


Are  Voters  Entitled  to 
Reagan’s  Diagnosis? 

It 


Associated  Press 

President  Reagan  and  his  wife,  Nancy,  returning  to 
the  White  House  from  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital. 


By  LAWRENCE  K.  ALTMAN 


Washington 

PRESIDENT  REAGAN  is  back  at  the 
White  House,  recuperating  from  his 
third  major  operation  since  his  inau¬ 
guration,  his  second  in  18  months.  A 
trans-urethrai  resection  of  Mr.  Reagan’s 
prostate  went  smoothly  last  week,  and  a 
checkup  found  no  evidence  of  a  recurrence  of 
the  colon  cancer  removed  In  July  1985.  In 
1981,  he  had  chest  surgery  to  remove  a  bullet 
from  his  lung. 

The  world  knows  these  and  other  medical 
facts  about  Ronald  Reagan  because  in  run¬ 
ning  for  high  office  politicians  also  waive  cer¬ 
tain  rights  to  privacy.  But  last  week’s  sur¬ 
gery  raises  a  longstanding  question  particu¬ 
larly  relevant  to  the  75-year-old  Mr.  Reagan, 
the  oldest  man  to  serve  in  the  Oval  Office: 
What  is  the  proper  balance  between  a  Presi¬ 
dent’s  right  to  privacy  and  the  right  of  the 
people,  who  are  his  employer,  to  know  about 
his  health? 

There  is  a  long  history  of  secrecy  sur¬ 
rounding  Presidential  ailments,  serious  as 
well  as  minor,  often  near  election  time.  In 
1893,  surgeons  operated  on  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land’s  jaw,  working  aboard  a  ship  off  New 
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York  City  to  keep  the  procedure  se¬ 
cret.  In  1944,  the  public  was  told  that 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  suffered 
from  severe  hypertension  and  heart 
problems,  was  in  excellent  condition. 

President  Reagan's  resiliency  has 
been  well  demonstrated.  The  wounds 
and  blood  loss  he  suffered  after  being 
shot  in  1981,  for  instance,  were  per¬ 
haps  a  more  strenuous  test  of  his  car¬ 
diovascular  system  than  the  tread¬ 
mill  stress  test  he  passed  last  week. 
And  last  week,  as  before,  his  doctors 
said  his  bones  and  organs  resembled 
those  of  a  much  younger  man. 

But  partly  because  of  reports  about 
Mr.  Reagan's  napping  at  Cabinet 
meetings,  and  partly  because  of  his 
performance  at  news  conferences, 
where  his  answers  on  occasion  lack 
precision,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  his 
partial  loss  of  hearing  in  one  ear,  an 
uneasiness  remains,  if  not  about  Mr. 
Reagan's  medical  condition  then 
about  his  age.  White  House  aides,  al¬ 
ways  careful  to  emphasize  his  vigor, 
feared  that  prostate  surgery  would 
cause  Mr.  Reagan  to  be  seen  as  vul- 
r  to  nerable  because  he  had  one  of  the 
[l  most  common  geriatric  problems. 

_  How  the  procedure  will  affect  the 

President's  image  is  not  known.  But 
whatever  the  perception,  it  is  affected  by  the 
way  the  White  House  presents  medical  news. 
And  while  Mr.  Reagan  has  been  more  forth¬ 
coming  than  many  public  figures,  issuing  re¬ 
ports  on  his  general  health  ever  since  he  en¬ 
tered  politics,  the  White  House  has  been 
grudging  in  its  handling  of  some  of  his  medi¬ 
cal  problems.  Not  long  after  his  colon  cancer 
surgery,  for  example,  Mr.  Reagan  was  seen 
until  a  small  bandage  on  his  lace.  It  took  sev¬ 
eral  days  before  he  acknowledged  that  a 
basal  cell  carcinoma  had  been  removed. 

Last  week,  none  of  the  President’s  doctors 
appeared  at  a  news  conference  or  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  talk  to  reporters.  Larry  Speak es,  the 
White  House  spokesman,  said  he  was  with¬ 
holding  minor  medical  details.  Joking  about 
his  reliance  on  a  medical  dictionary,  he  said 
all  details  about  the  procedure  would  come 
from  "Dr.  Speakes.” 

That  low-key  approach  is  believed  to  re¬ 
flect  Nancy  Reagan's  wishes.  She  is  known  to 
have  been  distressed  by  the  extensive  cover¬ 
age  of  her  husband’s  colon  cancer  operation 
and  by  outside  doctors’  public  criticism  of  the 
quality  of  his  care. 

There  was  no  such  criticism  this  time,  but 
questions  remain.  Why,  for  example,  did  Dr. 
T.  Burton  Smith,  the  urologist  who  per¬ 
formed  Mr.  Reagan’s  first  prostate  operation 
in  1967  and  who  said  five  months  ago 
that  no  further  urological  procedures 
were  needed,  resign  as  White  House 
physician  in  early  December?  The 
only  answer  has  come  from  the  White 

House:  to  pursue  “personal  Interests 
elsewhere."  And  might  the  public 
have  been  more  reassured  about  the 
President’s  health  last  week  if  they 
had  heard  directly  from  a  doctor? 

It  may  be  up  to  historians  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  is  not  known  about  any 
President's  health.  And  it  may  not 
matter.  That  is  a  point  made  by  those 
who  argue  for  high  officials'  privacy. 
A  requirement  to  disclose  all  medical 
details,  including  those  irrelevant  to 
performance  in  office,  they  say,  coukl 
bring  pressure  on  officials  to  with¬ 
hold  information  from  their  doctors. 
The  argument  for  more  disclosure  is 
often  made  through  a  case  history, 
that  of  the  stroke  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
which  left  him  incapacitated  and  the 
unknowing  country  in  the  hands  of  his 

wife,  who  virtually  ran  the  White 
_  House. 
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Pretoria  and  Its 
Critics  Maneuver 
For  Advantage 

The  tactics  of  resistance  to  South 
African  apartheid  took  many  forms 
last  week,  while  the  Government  of 
P.  w.  Botha  pursued  a  strategy 
aimed  at  counteracting  what  it  re¬ 
gards  as  adverse  publicity  in  the 
United  Stales. 

One  challenge  came  from  a  mixed- 
race  Cabinet  officer  who  went  swim¬ 
ming  at  a  whites-oniy  beach  at  Port 
Elizabeth.  "This  is  God’s  beach," 
said  the  Rev.  Allan  Hendrickse.  The 
Government  was  also  under  pres¬ 
sure  from  a  chain  of  movie  houses. 
Faced  with  a  boycott  by  some  Amer¬ 
ican  film  makers,  the  owner  has 
threatened  to  close  some  theaters 
unless  they  are  desegregated. 

The  authorities  argued  that  an¬ 
other  boycott  was  weakening,  citing 
"very  encouraging"  enrollment  for 
the  new  year  at  segregated  black 
schools.  But  reporters  touring  the 
black  township  of  Soweto  gained  the 
impression  that  attendance  at  the 
high  schools,  where  protests  have 
been  widespread,  was  far  lower  than 
at  primary  schools. 

The  African  National  Congress, 
meeting  in  Zambia  to  celebrate  its 
75th  anniversary,  called  on  blacks  to 
expand  their  struggle  beyond  town¬ 
ship  protests  and  boycotts.  Oliver 
Tambo,  head  of  the  black  nationalist 
group,  urged  "armed  attacks"  on 
strategic  —  though,  he  stressed,  not 
civilian  —  targets  in  white  areas. 
Pretoria  later  blamed  the  Congress 
for  the  bombing  of  a  Johannesburg 
department  store.  The  store  was 
evacuated  before  the  bomb  went  off. 

The  Government,  meanwhile,  ef¬ 
fectively  suspended  firsthand  cover¬ 
age  of  South  Africa  by  The  New  York 
Times,  ft  refused  to  rescind  an  order 
to  The  Times  correspondent,  Alan 
Cowell  to  leave  ,  the  country  and 
denied  his  successor  a  visa. 

Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz,  who  is  traveling  in  Africa, 
said  South  Africa  was  isolating  itself 
by  such  actions.  He  also  urged  Preto¬ 
ria  to  lift  the  ban  on  outlawed  politi¬ 
cal  parties,  release  Nelson  Mandela, 
the  black  leader,  and  open  talks  on 
creating  a  society  that  "allows  all 
the  people  to  take  part" 

fX.G.B.  Exposes 
Us  Own  Abuses 

The  Soviet  press  routinely  exposes 
the  misdeeds  of  Government  func¬ 
tionaries  and  agencies.  But  rarely 
does  it  attack  top  officials,  let  alone 
suggest  that  the  K.G.B.  might  abuse 
its  enormous  powers. 

So  last  week's  disclosure  in 
Pravda,  the  Communist  Party  news¬ 
paper,  by  the  head  of  the  K.G.B  that 
several  officers  of  the  internal  se¬ 
curity  agency  bad  been  punished  for 
their  part  in  the  arrest  of  a  crusad¬ 
ing  journalist  was  read  as  yet  an¬ 
other  sign  of  change  under  Mikhail  S. 
Gorbachev  The  front-page  state¬ 
ment,  written  by  Viktor  M.  Chebri- 
kov,  followed  a  Pravda  investigation. 

It  all  began  last  year  after  Viktor 
B.  Berkhin.  a  reporter  for  a  journal 
called  Soviet  Miner,  exposed  corrup¬ 
tion  in  a  coal  mining  region  of  the 
Ukraine  Angered,  the  local  K.G.B. 
chief  and  other  officers  conspired  to 
have  him  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
hooliganism. 

Pravda  took  up  the  reporter's 
cause  and  accused  the  authorities  of 
harassing  Mr.  Berkhin. 

While  some  Western  experts  and 
Russians  said  they  hoped  that  the 
case  reflected  the  willingness  of  Mr. 
Gorbachev  to  rein  in  the  K.G.B., 
others  said  the  campaign  may  have 
been  only  an  attempt  to  shake  up  the 
agency  and  undermine  Mr.  Chebri- 
kov,  perhaps  paving  the  way  for  his 
ouster. 


Amid  assertions  that  they  must 
act  decisively  and  soon,  thousands  of 
United  States-supponed  rebels  have 
recently  entered  Nicaragua,  and  the 
Reagan  Administration  contended 
last  week  that  the  Sandinista  Gov¬ 
ernment  might  yet  be  overthrown. 

"If  this  present  U.S.  policy  is  main¬ 
tained.  it  seems  to  me  that  the  San- 
dinistas  will  not  survive,”  said  El¬ 
liot!  Abrams,  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  managing  the  support 
program  for  the  rebels,  or  contras. ' 
He  said  negotiations  with  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  Government  must  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  military  pressure.  "Either 
they  will  be  forced  to  compromise,  or 
refusing  to  compromise,  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  people  will  rise  up"  and  get  rid 
of  them,  he  said. 

Diplomats  in  Managua  said  that 
perhaps  half  the  10,000  to  12,000  rebel 
forces  were  now  in  Nicaragua-  At 
least  67  contra  commanders  have 

completed  60  days  of  indoctrination 
at  a  secret  camp  in  Florida  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  advisers  in  Hon¬ 
duras  are  overseeing  training  and 
logistics  for  the  contras.  Supplies 
purchased  with  $100  million  appro¬ 
priated  by  Congress  last  year  have 
begun  to  arrive. 

But  Administration  and  Congres¬ 


sional  officials  said  future  backing 
for  the  contras  was  in  doubt.  Bills 
were  introduced  in  Congress  last 
week  to  block  the  final  $40  million  aid 
installment 

A  French  ‘Riposte’ 
In  Chad’s  War 

France  and  Libya  crossed  an  im¬ 
portant  line  in  Chad  last  week. 

Libyan  planes  bombed  two  towns 
south  of  the  16th  parallel,  the  so- 
called  Red  Line  set  by  French  forces 
as  the  southern  boundary  for  Libyan 
incursions.  In  retaliation,  French 
jets  bombed  an  airstrip  in  Libyan- 
controlled  territory. 

The  French,  who  have  1.200  troops 
and  a  squadron  of  fighter-bombers  in 
their  former  colony,  denied  that  the 
raid  was  an  escalation  in  Chad’s  war 
against  Libyan  occupation.  "We  will 
continue  to  make  graduated  and 
firm  ripostes,  but  we  don't  want  an 
escalation,"  said  Denis  Baudouin, 
the  Government  spokesman. 

An  expansion  of  French  air  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  Libyan  occupying  forces 
is  exactly  what  Chad’s  President, 
Hissen  Habre,  wants.  He  is  eager  to 
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Captured  Libyan  soldiers  on  display 
in  Ndjamena,  Chad,  last  week. 


take  advantage  of  the  recent  split  be¬ 
tween  the  main  Chadian  rebel  group 
and  the  Libyan  troops,  which  to¬ 
gether  controlled  much  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  African  country's  barren  north¬ 
ern  half.  Last  week,  the  guerrillas 
were  under  Libyan  bombardment 
The  French  contended  that 
Libya's  raids  south  of  the  16th  paral¬ 
lel  represented  no  more  than  "an  in¬ 
sect  bite"  and  may  have  been  in  re¬ 
taliation  for  its  loss  last  weekend  of 
Fada,  a  northern  town,  to  the 
Chadian  militaiy  and  rebels. 

Although  France  and  the  United 
States  have  sent  military  supplies  to 
Chad  since  the  new  fighting  began 
last  month, .  the  French  Defense 
Minister,  Andre  Giraud,  cautioned 
against  the  “internatkmalizaUon"  of 
the  war.  Secretary  of  State  George 
P.  Shultz  last  week  offered  an  opti¬ 
mistic  view  of  Chad's  ability  to  fight 
the  Libyans,  saying  that  it  “seems  to 
be  on  the  move." 

Some  Surprising 
Allies  in  Lebanon 

In  (he  surreal  world  of  Lebanese 
politics,  yesterday's  blood-feuding 
enemies  seem  willing  at  times  to 
suppress  their  memories  and  join 
forces.  Over  the  years,  both  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Moslems  have  zigzagged, 
sometimes  allied  and  at  other  times 
contesting  each  other  and  such 
powerful  outsiders  as  Syria,  Israel 
and  Yasir  Arafat’s  Palestinians. 
Last  week,  .Israeli  officials  said  a 
surprising  new  alliance  had  been 
formed  between  Christian  Phalan¬ 
gist  militiamen  and  Mr.  Arafat’s 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization. 

The  Israelis  said.  Mr.  Arafat  had 
paid  the  Phalangists  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  furnish  Palestinian  officers 
with  Lebanese  passports  and  pas¬ 
sage  through  Junieh  harbor,  north  of 
Beirut.  Twice  recently,  Israeli  patrol 
boats  have  turned  bade  ferries  sus¬ 
pected  of  bringing  Palestinian  fight¬ 
ers  from  Cyprus. 

The  P.L.O.,  which  lost  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Tunisia  and  broke  with 
Jordan  last  year,  was  said  to  have 
set  aside  memories  of  the  Phalangist 
massacres  at  the  Sabra  and  Shatila 
camps  in  1082  and  Phalangist  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Israelis  in  expelling 
the  P.L.O.  from  Lebanon.  The  Israe¬ 
lis  said  the  Phalangists  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  money  and  the  chance  to 
help  the  Palestinians  battle  Shiite 
Moslem  militias. 

They  view  Mr.  Arafat’s  progress 
toward  regaining  his  base  in  Leba¬ 
non  as  a  potential  threat  to  Israel 

The  Phalangists  are  "playing  with 
fire,”  said  Uri  Lubrani.  an  Israel  De¬ 
fense  Ministry  official  "We  have  not 
minced  our  words  in  telling  them 
this,  and  we  will  not  remain  idle.” 
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Cardinal 's  Trip  Highlights  the  Differences 


It?s  a  Long,  Long  Way 
From  Jerusalem  to  Rome 


By  THOMAS  L.  FRIEDMAN 


Jerusalem 

OHN  CARDINAL  O'CONNOR'S  visit  to 
Jerusalem  has  left  a  bittersweet  taste. 
The  Archbishop  of  New  York  impressed 
many  Israelis  as  a  friend  whose  trip  was 
motivated  by  piety  and  a  desire  to  bring  under¬ 
standing  to  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  But 
many  Israelis  were  disturbed  by  what  they  re¬ 
garded  as  a  profound  gap  between  the  Cardinal’s 
intentions  and  the  official  politics  of  the  Vatican 
toward  the  Jewish  nation  with  its  control  over 
biblical  Israel  and  Jerusalem. 

Legal  fictions  tend  to  arise  when  there  is  a  gap 
between  personal  feelings  and  larger  institu¬ 
tional  frameworks,  and  Cardinal  O'Connor’s  visit 
was  replete  with  them.  To  avoid  officially  recog¬ 
nizing  Israeli  sovereignty  over  Jerusalem,  he  de¬ 
scribed  his  meeting  with  President  Chaim  Her¬ 
zog  at  Mr.  Herzog's  official  residence  as  being  in 
the  President’s  home,  not  his  office. 

"Cardinal  O'Connor  manifested  a  real  love  for 
Israel,  the  Jewish  people  and  Jerusalem,"  said 
Teddy  KoIIek,  the  city’s  Mayor.  "But  in  the  end 
his  visit  only  showed  us  how  far  apart  we  and  the 
Vatican  really  are.  The  Vatican  has  a  basic  prob¬ 
lem  with  Israel  and  Israeli  control  over  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  which  it  has  not  overcome." 

A  statement  by  American  Jewish  leaders  was 
even  more  critical  describing  aspects  of  the  Car¬ 
dinal's  visit  as  "disturbing  and  painfuL" 

The  Vatican  spokesman,  Joachim  Navarro- 
Valles,  said  in  Rome  that  the  Holy  See  recognized 
the  de  facto  sovereignty  of  the  state  of  Israel  He 
noted  that  Pope  Paul  VI  received  Golda  Meir 
when  she  was  Prime  Minister  and  John  Paul  II 
received  Shimon  Peres,  who  had  the  same  posi¬ 
tion.  But  de  jure  recognition,  the  spokesman  indi¬ 
cated,  must  await  the  solution  of  outstanding 
problems  —  "the  status  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
the  problem  of  the  occupied  territories  and  the 


Palestinian  issue." 

The  Vatican  argues  that  a  “special  status" 
must  be  established  for  Jerusalem,  with  interna¬ 
tional  guarantees  safeguarding  the  shrines  of  die 
three  major  religions  and  the  heritage  of  the  city 
In  a  way  that  insures  parity  for  Jews,  Christians 
and  Moslems.  The  safeguards  should  be  created 
by  international  agreement,  the  Vatican  says. 

Israeli  officials  are  convinced  that  a  deeper 
thee  logical  issue  lies  behind  these  conditions  and 
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John  Cardinal  O’Conner  praying  at  the  Walling 
Wall  in  Jerusalem  last  week. 


still  would  not  recognize  Israel.  The  United 
States  and  many  other  countries,  Israeli  officials 
argue,  do  not  recognize  Israeli  sovereignty  over 
Jerusalem,  but  this  has  never  prevented  them 
from  extending  de  jure  recognition  to  terael 

“The  Jewish  state  contradicts  the  myth  that 
the  Jews  were  condemned  to  be  homeless,”  said 
the  Rev.  Philip  Culbertson,  an  Episcopalian  and 
professor  at  the  University  of  the  South.  “I  won- 
der  if  the  lade  of  Vatican  recognition  does  not 
grow  out  of  an  inability  to  resolve  that  ’^ue- 

The  suffering  and  wandering  of  the  Jewish  peo¬ 
ple  through  the  ages  was  often  explained  by  the 
church  as  their  punishment  for  rejecting  Jesus, 

Father  Culbertson  said.  As  a  result,  the  return  of  ’4gt 

the  Jews  to  Israel  and  their  renewed  sovereignty 
over  Jerusalem  poses  a  theological  challenge  to 
the  church's  claim  to  have  superseded  Juda ism. 

In  a  1985  statement,  the  Vatican  called  or  all 
Christians  to  understand  "the  religious  attach¬ 
ment  of  Jews  to  the  state  of  Israel."  However,  it 
added,  the  existence  of  Israel  should  not  be 
looked  at  from  a. religious  perspective,  but  rather 
in  the  framework  of  international  law. 

Despite  such  admonitions,  though,  many 
Catholics  —  as  well  as  other  Christians  — •  have 
adopted  views  quite  independent  of  the  Vatican’s 
on  these  and  other  questions. 

The  reactions  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Christian  pilgrims  who  visit  Israel  every  year 
often  depend  on  the  "room  for  creative  Biblical 
exegeses"  in  their  denominations,  Father  Cul¬ 
bertson  said.  The  spectrum  is  wide  indeed.  It 
stretches  from  fundamentalists  who  see  in  the 
return  of  the  Jews  to  Israel  a  necessary  prelude 
to  the  Second  Coming  —  after  which  the  Jews  will 
be  converted  —  to  those  who  identify  with  the 
spirituality  of  Bethlehem,  Nazareth  end  the  Via 
Dolorosa  and  ignore  the  politics  altogether.  And 
finally,  some  Protestant  leaders  look  at  Israel 
through  the  prism  of  the  many  Palestinian  Chris¬ 
tians  living  in  the  country. 

While  Cardinal  O'Connor's  visit  will  probably 
be  remembered  for  the  distance  it  revealed  be¬ 
tween  Israel  and  the  Vatican,  it  might  also  con¬ 
tribute  a  step  toward  bringing  institutional  reli¬ 
gion  into  closer  harmony  with  the  convictions  of 
men  of  faith.  The  potential  is  clearly  there.  It  was 
striking  that,  after  Cardinal  O’Connor  visited  the 
Wailing  Wall.  Judaism's  holiest  shrine,  he  turned 
to  his  guide,  Rabbi  Yehuda  Getz,  and  said.  “Bless 
me."  Rabbi  Getz  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  and 
said,  "Let  us  bless  each  other." 


Jeopardizing  Careers,  Thousands  Protest  in  the  Streets 


To  Some  Chinese  Youths' 
‘Privilege’  Is  Not  Enough 


By  EDWARD  A.  GARGAN 


Beijing 

ROM  Kunming  in  the  far  southwest  to 
Beijing  in  the  north,  tens  of  thousands  of 
college  students  have  marched  through 
the  streets  of  China’s  cities  in  the  last 
month,  demanding  more  democracy. 

They  have  done  so  even  at  the  risk  of  dimin¬ 
ished  career  opportunities,  family  disfavor  and, 
in  the  case  of  students  who  belong  to  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party,  expulsion  from  the  one  organization 
that  can  assure  advancement 

"We  are  privileged,"  said  a  graduate  student 
in  Beijing  who  has  not  taken  part  in  the  demon¬ 
strations.  "But  that  does  not  mean  we  don't  want 
more  say  in  our  lives.  Many  students  support  the 
protests  even  if  they  did  not  join  in.” 

The  State  Commission  of  Education  announced 
that  fewer  than  2  percent  of  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  students  in  China  took  part  in  the  wave  of 
protests.  A  major  reason  more  did  not  join  in,  ac¬ 
cording  to  many  students,  was  an  unwillingness 
to  jeopardize  their  hard-earned  status. 

Nearly  two  million  students  attend  1,016  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning  in  China.  Admission  is 
difficult  and  the  competition  is  fierce.  Last  year, 
only  about  4  percent  of  the  nation’s  12.8  million 
high  school  seniors  managed  to  pass  stiff  en¬ 
trance  examinations  and  find  places  in  universi¬ 
ties  or  colleges. 

As  for  the  most  prestigious  institutions  —  Bei¬ 
jing,  Qinghua  and  People’s  universities  in  Bei¬ 


jing,  Fudan  University  in  Shanghai,  Nankai  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Tianjin  and  Zhongshan  University  in 
Guangdong — only  those  students  who  excel  have 
any  hope  of  admission. 

And  Chinese  college  life  is  hardly  easy.  Dormi¬ 
tories  are  cold  cinder-block  structures,  poorly 
heated  in  the  north,  unheated  in  the  south.  Hot 
water  is  rare  and  cafeteria  food  virtually  ined¬ 
ible,  students  say.  Many  believe  they  are  under¬ 
nourished. 

More  important,  college  curricuiuras  are 
closely  wedded  to  the  Soviet  education  formula 
introduced  here  in  the  early  1950's,  a  system  that 
requires  25  or  more  class  hours  a  week,  a  heavy 
emphasis  on  rote  learning  and  little  or  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  courses  outside  a  student’s  major 
field. 

In  this  system  teaching  is  isolated  from  re¬ 
search.  While  the  top  scholars  conduct  research 
in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  or  the  Academy  of 
Social  Sciences,  university  professors  are  largely 
limited  to  teaching. 


"The  consequence  is  a  real  degeneration  in  the 
quality  of  education,"  said  a  professor  in  Beijing 
who  asked  that  his  name  not  be  used  "Teachers 
make  no  progress.  Faculty  in  their  40's  and  50’s 
are  stultified.  They  have  no  imagination.  The 
people  we  are  promoting  to  professor  or  associ¬ 
ate  professor  are  really  not  qualified.  It’s  really 
very  bleak.” 

Beginning  last  year,  some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  change  Chinese  higher  education,  efforts 


that  until  now  ha  ve  been  concentrated  at  the  elite 
universities.  A  wider  range  of  courses  is  avail¬ 
able  to  students  within  their  fields,  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  work  outside  a  major  are  slowly 
becoming  available. 

The  liberal  arts,  which  withered  in  favor  of  the 
hard  sciences,  engineering  and  economics,  are 
making  a  minor  comeback.  Technology  insti¬ 
tutes,  which  lost  their  liberal  arts  departments  in 
the  1950's,  are  fighting  to  get  them  bade,  and 
some  have  succeeded.  -  - 

Nonetheless,  many  students  say -that  consider¬ 
able  dissatisfaction  remains  ever  both  curricu¬ 
lum  and  post-graduation  job  assignments.  Com¬ 
pulsory  courses  in  Marxism  and  Communist 
Party  history  are  poorly  attended. 

And  with  the  increasing  infiltration  of  Western 
ideas  and  material  goods,  China's  students  are 
expressing  greater  independence  and  demand¬ 
ing  more  control  over  their  furores. 

A  recent  poll  of  3,000  college  students  in  Wuhan 
found  that  nearly  half  supported  the  idea  that 
people  should  have  individual  attitudes  on  politi¬ 
cal  issues.  Only  10  percent  said  people  should 
support  the  views  of  the  Communist  Party  on 
every  issue. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  has  been  a 
decisive  increase  in  college  students’  applica¬ 
tions  to  join  the  Communist  Party.  A  survey  of 
campuses  in  southern  China  conducted  by  the 
Communist  Youth  League  found  that  50  percent 
of  college  students  in  their  final  two  years  seek 
party  membership. 

Although  the  Beijing  Review  recently  att 
tributed  the  increase  in  applications  to  a  belief 
among  students  that  "the  party’s  image  has 
changed  for  the  better  in  the  past  few  years  and 
that  the  reform  led  by  the  party  is  moving  ahead 
vigorously,"  many  students  privately  deny  that  it 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  party's  image. 

"You  must  be  in  the  party,"  said  one  graduate 
student,  adding  that  his  membership  application 
was  pending.  "You  cannot  advance  without  being 
in  the  party.  It's  a  way  to  get  ahead.'* 
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Critics  Blame  Chirac  for  Widespread  Strikes 


By-  RICHARD  BERNSTEIN 


Svgnu-'Ui-nunl  Bivwn 

French  riot  police  barring  railway  strikers  from  a  station  in  Paris. 


Paris 

HiFE  seemed  .gray 'and  gloomily  unpredictable  in 
H  -  .France  last  week.  People,  waited  hours  for 
:  JB.  subway  trains  that  never  came.  Patients  in 
.HH  clinics  that  Jacked  emergency  power  had  to  do 
without  X-rays.  Stores  were  lighted  by  candles,  and 
•  traffic  lights  went  out,  causing  colossal  tie-ups  at 
major  intersections.  Factories  that  had'  no  way  to 
move  goods  to  customers  sent  workers  off  on  what  is 
called  “technical  unemployment"  —  they  receive 
unemployment  pay  and  can  expect  to  be  rehired  when 
the  crisis  ends.  ' '  • 

Such  scenes  of  life  slowly  grinding  down  to  the 
level  oF  nuisance. ware  caused  by  the  most  extensive 
strikes  in  the  French  public  sector  in  nearly  20  years. 
The  walkouts  started  nearly  a  month  ago  in  the  vast 
state-owned  railways  and  spread  last  week  to  the 
Paris  subway  and  bus  systems  and  the  Government 
electric  and  gas  companies.  By  the  weekend,  some 
services  had  improved  as  workers  began  drifting 
back  to  their  jobs. 

Aside  from  the  predictable  public  surliness,  there 
were  assertions  that  the  strikes  were  motivated  by 
considerations  beyond  union  demands  for  higher 
wages  and  better  working  conditions.  Jacques  Tou- 
bon,  a  close  aide  to  Prime  Minister  Jacques  Chirac, 
said  the  workers  were  being  manipulated  by  the 
unions,  particularly  the  Communist-led  Confedera¬ 
tion  Generate  du  Travail,  For  “political  reasons"  —  to 
sabotage  the  Government's  conservative,  free-mar- 
fcet  program.  The  strikes,  Mr.  Toubon  insisted,  were 
an  attack  “against  the  economy,  against  democracy 
and  against  France." 

But  the  walkouts  seemed  to  have  other  causes  as 
well.  Mr.  Chirac,  who  came  to  power  10  months  ago 
promising  conservative  renewal,  has  pressed  hard  for. 
a  program  that  goes  against  the  grain  of  at  least  SO 
years  of  Government  paternalism,  notably  longstand¬ 
ing  guarantees  against  losses  in  purchasing  power. 

“There  has  been  a  sentiment  of  overdose,”  said 
Raymond  Barre,  a  right-of-center  former  Prime 
Minister,  trying  to  explain  in  a  much-quoted  televi¬ 
sion  interview  the  duration  and  persistence  of  the 
strikes,  which  in  France  often  last  24  hours  or  less. 
Mr.  Barre,  a  popular  economist  who  is  regarded  as  a 
potential  rival  to  Mr.  Chirac  in  the  next  presidential 
election,  was  voicing  a  commonly  heard  analysis  — 
that  the  Government,  which  came  to  power  at  a  time 
of  high  unemployment  and  insecurity,  has  tried  to 
change  things  too  quickly,  paying  too  little  attention  to 
persuasion.  The  result  has  been  a  lot  of  new  legisla¬ 
tion  but  also  a  climate  of  suspicion  and  obstruction¬ 
ism  that  has  fueled  the  strikes. 

Mr.  Chirac's  measures  included  the  repeal  of  a 
Socialist-sponsored  tax  on  the  very  wealthy,  a  new 
provision  creating  privately  owned  prisons  and  an 
amnesty  Tor  capital  that  fled  the  country  illegally 
when  the  Socialists  came  to  power  in  1981.  Mr.  Chirac 
envisions  a  society  less  reliant  on  government,  less 


regulated,  more  vigorous  and  competitive. 

But  in  class-conscious  France  he  has  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  granting  favors  to  the  rich  after  five  years  of 
Socialism.  People  are  questioning  “the  immense  in¬ 
justice  of  poverty,  which  is  mounting,"  Henri  Kra- 
suckt,  the  head  of  the  Communist-led  union,  asserted 
last  week.  "At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  riches  are 
piling  up.  because  there  is  plenty  of  money  and  plenty 
of  scandalous  privilege." 

Contradictor  Visions 

Mr.  Chirac,  worried  about  provoking  a  new  round 
of  inflation  after  his  Socialist  predecessors  had 
brought  the  rate  down  from  10  to  2  percent,  has 
refused  even  to  discuss  a  union  demand  for  wage  in¬ 
creases  higher  than  an  overall  3  percent  ceiling.  Very 


likely,  if  the  Socialists  had  done  the  same  thing,  the 
workers  would  only  have  grumbled,  not  walked  out  as 
they  have  under  the  conservative  Government. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  conservatives  are  seen 
as  representatives  of  the  bosses.  When  the  Govern¬ 
ment  also  proposed  a  system  for  determining  promo¬ 
tions  on  the  basis  of  merit  instead  of  seniority,  work¬ 
ers  complained  that  it  would  lead  to  favoritism  by 
management.  “That’s  the  way  they  do  things  under 
capitalism,"  said  Gilles  Noizet,  a  striking  train  engi¬ 
neer.  “Our  system  is  that  we  all  go  up  together." 

In  the  end,  the  issue  seemed  to  be  drawn  between 
contradictory  visions  of  French  society,  a  free  market 
model  allowing  for  more  competition  and  also  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  the  social  welfare  orientation,  dominant  In 
France  under  governments  of  both  left  and  right  for 


half  a  century.  The  clash  of  visions  was  st  the  root  of 
the  student  protests  last  year,  which  forced  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  scrap  a  plan  that  would  have  made  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  universities  more  competitive.  Students 
saw  the  change  as  a  betrayal  of  the  right  of  high 
school  graduates  to  free  university  education. 

In  dealing  with  the  students,  the  Government 
backed  down,  in  pan  because  the  reform  was  not  es¬ 
sential  to  the  overalf  attempt  to  reduce  the  role  of  the 
French  state  3nd  increase  the  notion  of  competition. 
Holding  the  line  on  salaries,  however,  is  seen  by  Mr. 
Chirac's  supporters  as  essential  to  keeping  down 
inflation  and,  ultimately,  to  making  France  more 
competitive.  The  Government  refuses  to  negotiate  on 
the  salary  issue,  while  the  unions  have  said- they  will 
strike  until  the  Government  yields. 
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Rebels  Reject  a  Call  for  Cease-Fire,  Reconciliation 


Ca mmo- Liaison/ Pie rrt  IssM  Serfseni 


Kremlin  Feels  Strain  of  Afghan  War 


By  PHILIP  TAUBMAN 


Moscow 

JHE  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  Af¬ 
ghanistan  is  not  far  off,  the  Soviet  For¬ 
eign  Minister,  Eduard  A.  Shevardnadze, 

_  announced  last  week.  "This  event,"  he 

predicted,  “is  nor  behind  .the  mountains." 

Whether  Mr.  Shevardnadze  proves  to  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  prophet  than  the  American  officials  who  used 
to  speak  of  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  Vietnamese 
tunnel  remains  to  be  seen.  But  it  was  clear  last 
week  that  while  Moscow  is  increasingly  eager  to 
reduce  its  involvement  in  Afghanistan,  the  route 
to  a  withdrawal  is  dot  as  smooth  as  Mr.  Shevard- 
ladze  suggested. 

The  Foreign  Minister  and  Anatoly  F.  Dobrynin, 
the  party  secretary  in  charge  of  foreign  policy, 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Kabul,  the  Afghan  capital, 
*m  id  indications  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  a 
carefully  designed  plan  to  achieve  both  the  re- 
ility  and  the  appearance  of  progress  toward  a 
settlement 

The  plan,  announced  with  considerable  fanfare 
>y  Moscow  and  Kabul,  included  a  call  for  a  cease- 
ire  with  guerrilla  forces  that  would  have  started 
rhursday  and  a  national  reconciliation  effort 
iponsored  by  Najib,  the  Afghan  leader.  The 
toviet  Union  also  agreed  to  set  a  timetable  for 
vithdrawal  of  its  estimated  120,000  troops  as  part 
if  a  settlement  negotiated  by  a  United  Nations 

nediator.  .  _ 

Although  the  guerrillas  quickly  rejected  the 
erms  for  the  reconciliation  and  cease-fire,  the 
hevardnadze-Dobrynin  delegation,  the  highest- 
anking  Kremlin  group  to  visit  Kabul  since 
toviet  troops  moved  into  Afghanistan  In  1979, 
uggested  that  other  moves  might  be  under  con- 
ideration.  Western  diplomats  speculated  that 


these  might  include  a  unilateral  reduction  of 
Soviet  forces  to  coincide  with  the  Feb.  11  resump¬ 
tion  of  United  Nacions-sponsored  negotiations  in 
Geneva  between  the  Afghan  and  Pakistani  Gov¬ 
ernments.  The  withdrawal  last  year  of  sue  Soviet 
regiments,  some  8,000  men,  was  considered  a 
token  gesture  in  the  West,  and  United  States  offi¬ 
cials  have  reported  that  the  troops  were  replaced 
by  new  forces  within  days. 

Moscow  has  plenty  of  reason  to  want  to  bring 
its  troops  home.  The  Soviet  press  has  indicated 
that  draft  evasion  is  not  infrequent  and  has  writ¬ 
ten  sympathetically  of  the  plight  of  disabled  and 
troubled  veterans.  Graveyards  across  the  coun¬ 
try  have  monuments  to  the  men  killed  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  There  is  concern  that  the  sharp  rise  in 
drug  use  among  Soviet  young  people  since  1981, 
reported  in  Pravda  last  week,  is  partly  the  result 
of  the  involvement  in  Afghanistan,  where  narcot¬ 
ics  are  easily  obtained. 

‘A  Symbol  of  Shame' 

Moreover,  Moscow's  role  in  Afghanistan  has 
hurt  its  standing  among  Moslem  nations,  ham¬ 
pering  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev's  efforts  to  increase 
Soviet  influence  in  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

"Afghanistan  is  to  Soviet  foreign  policy  what 
Sakharov  was  to  human  rights,  a  symbol  of 
shame,"  one  Western  diplomat  said,  referring  to 
Andrei  D.  Sakharov,  the  dissident  physicist  who 
was  allowed  to  return  to  Moscow  last  month  after 
nearly  seven  years  in  exile  in  the  city  of  Gorky. 

Sensitivity  to  the  domestic  and  foreign  costs  of 
the  war  has  been  evident  in  Soviet  press  reports 
that  increasingly  depict  the  fighting  as  an inter¬ 
nationalist  duty”  by  a  “limited  contingent”  in  an 
“undeclared  war." 

Despite  the  drawbacks,  however,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  untangle  itself  from  Af¬ 
ghanistan  any  time  soon.  Mr.  Najib,  a  former 


head  of  the  A'ghan  secret  police  who  was  In¬ 
stalled  with  Soviet  help  last  May,  has  so  far  failed 
to  draw  his  opponents  into  the  Government,  and 
the  guerrillas  have  spurned  his  terms  for  na¬ 
tional  reconciliation.  The  rebels  also  rejected  Mr. 
Najib’s  plan  for  a  cease-fire,  insisting  on  direct 
negotiations  with  Moscow. 

Western  analysts  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  remove  its  forces  until  the  internal  situation 
stabilizes.  “If  the  Soviets  withdraw  under 
present  conditions,  their  friends  will  be  slaugh¬ 
tered,"  a  Western  diplomat  said  last  week. 

In  addition,  Moscow  has  made  any  deal  contin¬ 
gent  on  the  cessation  of  Western  aid  to  the  rebels. 
But  the  United  States  is  unlikely  to  halt  the  flow 
of  money  and  arms  unless  Moscow  withdraws  a 
substantial  number  of  troops.  Although  some 
progress  was  reported  in  the  United  Nations 
talks,  the  timing  of  a  Soviet  withdrawal  remains 
an  obstacle.  Pakistan,  with  backing  from  the 
United  States,  has  insisted  that  all  Soviet  troops 
be  withdrawn  within  months,  perhaps  a  year. 
Moscow  has  talked  about  three  years  and  hinted 
that  it  might  accept  a  two-year  deadline. 

Ultimately,  the  Russians  may  have  to  decide 
what  sort  of  Government  they  can  live  with  In  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  ff  they  could  accept  a  neutral  Afghani¬ 
stan,  similar  to  the  one  that  existed  before  the 
Soviet  presence,  a  settlement  would  be  easy. 

But  so  far  Moscow  has  given  no  indication  that 
it  would  accept  anything  less  than  a  pro-Soviet 
government,  a  condition  the  rebels  find  unaccept¬ 
able. 

One  Western  diplomat  suggested  that  if  Mos¬ 
cow  is  determined  to  cut  its  losses  in  Afghani¬ 
stan,  it  might  have  to  follow  the  advice  that  the 
late  Senator  George  D.  Aiken  of  Vermont  once  of¬ 
fered' on  the  Vietnam  War.  What  the  United 
States  should  do,  Mr.  Aiken  recommended  then, 
was  simply  declare  a  victory  and  go  home. 


Shultz  Visits  Tomorrow 


Oil  Decl 
To 
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By  JAMES  BROOKE 


Lagos.  Nigeria 
HEN  the  Secretary  of 
State,  George  P.  Shultz, 
spends  a  few  hours  here 
tomorrow  on  his  eight- 
day  African  tour,  he  will  be  absorb¬ 
ing  impressions  of  the  continent’s 
most  populous  country  and  one  of  its 
most  fractious.  Nigeria,  shaken  by 
seven  military  coups  and  a  civil  war 
in  26  years  of  independence,  appears 
to  be  headed  for  new  political  stress. 
Oil  wealth,  the  glue  that  held  it  to¬ 
gether  for  a  decade,  has  dwindled. 
Oil  earnings  fell  from  $26  billion  in 
1980  to  only  $5  billion  last  year. 

Faced  with  a  shrinking  pie  to  di¬ 
vide  among  his  100  million  people, 
Nigeria’s  military  leader,  Maj.  Gen. 
Ibrahim  B.  Babangida,  has  last  the 
easy  smile  he  flashed  in  August  1985, 
when  he  ousted  the  increasingly  un¬ 
popular  Maj.  Gen.  Mohammed  Bu¬ 
ll  a  ri.  Today,  the  signals  flashed  by 
the  new  President  are  more  often 
red  lights  to  dissenters. 

In  October,  he  abruptly  dismissed 
his  No.  2  man,  Commodore  Ebitu 
Oko  Ukiwe.  In  March,  10  officers 
were  executed  by  firing  squads  after 
conviction  by  secret  military  tribu¬ 
nals  of  plotting  a  coup. 

Two  controversies  last  year  dissi¬ 
pated  civilian  good  will.  First,  Ni¬ 
geria,  officially  a  secular  state,  se¬ 
cretly  joined  the  45-nation  Islamic 
Conference  Organization,  which 
seeks  “the  promotion  of  Islamic  soli¬ 
darity."  When  the  affiliation  became 
public,  Nigeria's  Christian  south 
erupted  in  protest,  fearing  that  Is¬ 
lamic  law  might  one  day  be  imposed 
on  the  nation. 

National  morale  rose  in  October 
with  the  news  that  Wole  Soyinka,  the 
Nigerian  playwright,  would  receive 
the  first  Nobel  Prize  in  Literature 
awarded  to  a  black  African.  But  a 
few  days  later,  a  second  crisis  broke. 
Dele  Giwa,  the  editor  of  Nigeria’s 
largest  news  magazine,  Newswatch, 
was  killed  by  a  mysterious  parcel 
bomb  delivered  to  his  home. 

Two  days  before,  Mr.  Giwa,  a 
critic  of  the  Government,  had  been 
summoned  by  the  State  Security 
Service  for  what  was  called  “a 
chat"  Many  Nigerians  accuse  the 
Government  “Look  at  Dele  Giwa: 
he’s  gone,”  volunteered  Johnson 
Ogagla,  a  resident  of  this  city’s 
Moroko  slum.  “You  tell  the  truth, 
and  they  find  you  and  quench  you." 
Reviewing  1986,  the  Defense 


Minister,  Gen.  Domkat  Bali,  con¬ 
ceded  that  confidence  had  eroded. 
“To  my  mind,  it  started  with  O.I.C.,” 
he  said,  referring  to  the  Islamic  or¬ 
ganization.  “Then,  other  simple 
things  that  could  have  been  avoided 
have  put  a  question  mark  over  us  as 
a  Government.” 

But  despite  growing  disenchant¬ 
ment,  many  Nigerians  say  they  oo 
not  see  an  alternative,  even  though 
President  Babangida  has  promised 
to  restore  civilian  rule  in  1990.  The 
ban  on  politics,  inherited  from  the 
previous  military  Government,  has 
been  indefinitely  extended.  And  in 
June,  General  Babangida  declared; 
“All  politicians  are  hereby  banned 
Trom  seeking  or  holding  public  office 
for  10  years,  effective  from  the  date 
or  lifting  the  ban  on  politics." 

Not  many  years  ago,  Nigerians 
boasted  of  having  the  world's  fourth 
most  populous  democracy,  after 
India,  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
But  experiences  with  a  British-style 
parliament  and  Ameri  can-style 
federalism  left  sour  memories.  "The 
military  steal  less,  it's  as  simple  as 
that,"  a  Nigerian  news  editor  said. 


Indeed,  the  main  preoccupniion  is 
economics,  not  politics.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  effectively  reduced  the 
value  of  the  currency,  the  naira,  by 
two-thirds  against  the  dollar.  Reces¬ 
sion  is  buffeting  industry.  The  auto¬ 
mobile,  shipyard  and  transport 
equipment  union  estimates  its  mem¬ 
bership  dropped  from  16,009  to  10,000 
last  year.  Nigeria,  once  the  second 
largest  importer  of  American  wheat, 
says  it  is  banning  ali  wheal  imports. 
At  independence,  food  —  largely 
cocoa,  peanuts  and  palm  oil  —  ac¬ 
counted  for  70  percent  of  exports;  to¬ 
day,  food  accounts  for  3  percent,  and 
Nigeria  is  a  net  food  importer. 

Many  Nigerians  are  not  convinced 
that  their  countrymen  will  easily 
switch  from  bread  made  from  im¬ 
ported  wheat  to  eating  bread  made 
from  locally  grown  cassava.  "Mar¬ 
ket  prices  will  double  and  triple 
early  this  year,"  a  Western  embassy 
analyst  said.  "When  the  price  rises 
begin  to  be  fell,  the  Government  is 
going  to  be  in  for  a  rough  ride." 

But  Mr.  3abangida  seems  to  be 
ready.  Last  week,  West  Africa,  a 
London-based  magazine,  wrote  this 
assessment  of  Nigeria’s  President: 
"The  public  has  since  discovered 
that  behind  the  ready  smile  is  a  reso¬ 
lute,  even  ruthless  man,  determined 
to  reach  his  objectives.” 
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New  Safety  Measures  Studied 


V.A.  Is  Fined 
For  Purging  Files 
In  Radiation  Case 

The  Veterans  Administration 
must  pay  an  estimated  $115,000  in 
penalties  for  trying  to  purge  its  files 
of  potentially  embarrassing  docu¬ 
ments,  a  Federal  judge  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  ruled  last  week.  The  agency 
had  been  ordered  to  supply  the  docu¬ 
ments  to  a  group  representing  5,000 
veterans  who  were  exposed  to  radia¬ 
tion  in  Japan  after  World  War  II  and 
in  postwar  tests  of  nuclear  bombs. 

Federal  District  Judge  Marilyn 
Hall  Patel  said  a  court  overseer 
would  be  assigned  to  halt  any  further 
destruction  of  records.  The  Justice 
Department  said  it  would  investi¬ 
gate  the  judge’s  assertion  that  V.A. 
officials  might  have  obstructed  jus¬ 
tice  by  harassing  employees  who  tes¬ 


tified  about  the  document  shredding. 

The  veterans  had  challenged  the 
'  V.A.’s  nonadversaria!  system  of  pro¬ 
cessing  claims  and  appeals,  which 
does  not  involve  lawyers  because  an 
1864  law  sets  a  $10  limit  on  the  fees 
they  can  be  paid.  Legislators  and 
some  veterans’  groups  said  Con¬ 
gress  might  now  change  the  system, 
which  affects  28  million  veterans 
and  25  million  heirs  and  survivors. 

Search  Begins  for 
A  New  C.B.A.  Chief 

Since  William  J.  Casey’s  surgery 
for  removal  of  a  cancerous  brain 
tumor  Dec.  18,  the  conviction  has 
been  growing  that  his  eventful  ten¬ 
ure  as  Director  of  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  would  end  soonl 

Last  week,  that  conviction  took  on 
a  degree  of  certainty  in  light  of  a  hos¬ 
pital  statement  that  Mr.  Casey  was 


having  difficulty  forming  words  or 
controlling  his  right  side  and  would 
undergo  radiation  therapy  for  “a 
number  of  weeks." 

The  White  House  is  said  to  have 
made  a  half-dozen  inquiries  to  poten¬ 
tial  candidates,  as  intelligence  ex¬ 
perts  and  President  Reagan’s  advis¬ 
ers  debate  the  qualifactions  for  the 
job.  Some  argue  that  Mr.  Casey’s 
closeness  to  the  President  must  be 
replicated.  Others  emphasize  previ¬ 
ous  experience  with  Intelligence 
matters;  with  only  two  years  left, 
they  say,  the  Reagan  Administration 
cannot  afford  on-the-job  training. 
Everyone  agrees  that  one  essential 
is  respect  in  Congress,  which  is  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  I  ran -Nicaragua 
arms  affair,  in  which  Mr.  Casey  was 
a  key  figure.  He  had  a  seizure  the 
day  before  he  was  to  testify  and  was 
operated  on  three  days  later. 

Caroline  Rand  Herron 
and  Martha  A.  MHes 


Federal  pay  hikes 


President  Reagan  approved  last  week  raises  for  top  Federal  officials  in  all  three  branches  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  compensate  for  what  he  called  the  substantial  erosion"  of  their  pay  in  recent  years. 
The  rncreases  are  considerably  smaller  than  those  a  Presidential  commission  recommended  last 
month.  The  President's  salary.  $200,000.  is  set  by  a  special  Federal  law  and  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  legisiation.The  raises  will  go  into  effect  on  Feb.  4  unless  Congress  votes  to  rescind  them. 


Oamma-UaisOT'MflJly  Kali 

Rescue  workers  examining  the  wreckage  of  a  derailed  Amtrak  train  after  coHisbn  near  Chase,  Md,  last  week. 


Rail  Agency  Picks  Up  Pieces 
After  Amtrak’s  Worst  Crash 


EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 


Vice  President 


Present 

salary 


$100,800 


Recommended 
by  Presidential 
commission 


$175,000 


What 
President 
Reagan  has 
approved 


$115,000 


§  Cabinet  members 

88,800 

160, 

99,500 

|  Deputy  secretaries  of 

1  Cabinet  departments,  heads 
|  of  offices  and  agencies 

77,400 

135,000 

89,500 

I  Under  Secretaries  of 

1  Cabinet  departments. 

|  chairmen  of  regulatory 

I  commissions 

75,800 

130,000 

82,500 

I  Assistant  Secretaries  of 

|  Cabinet  departments,  regulatory 

commission  members.  Cabinet 
department  general  counsels 

74,500 

120,000 

77,500 

Directors  of  major  bureaus 

of  Cabinet  departments  .  . . 

70,300 

110,000 

72,500 

- 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

Speaker  of  the  House 

100,800 

175,000 

115,800 

President  pro  tern,  majority 
and  minority  leaders 

87,600 

160,000 

89,500 

Senators  and  representatives 

77,400 

135,000 

89,500 

«fUOtClALBRi ANCH 

Chief  Justice 

111,700 

175,000 

115,000 

Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 

107,200 

165, 

110,000 

Judges.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeal. 

Court  of  Military  Appeals 

85,700 

135,000 

95,000 

Judges.  Federal  district  courts.  Court 
of  International  Trade.  Tax  Court 

81,100 

130,000 

89,500 

By  REGINALD  STUART 

Washington 

A  DECADE  ago,  the  Federal  Government  em¬ 
barked  on  an  ambitious  $2  billion  program  to 
rehabilitate  passenger  train  service  between 
k  Boston  and  Washington.  Having  created  Am¬ 
trak  five  years  earlier  from  the  ruins  of  private  passen¬ 
ger  lines,  the  Government  wanted  to  make  service  faster 
and  safer  while  continuing  to  accommodate  the  freight 
and  commuter  lines  that  also  used  Northeast  Corridor 
tracks. 

Roadbeds  were  reconstructed,  street-level  crossings 
between  Washington  and  New  Haven  were  eliminated 
and  outdated  signal  systems  were  replaced  on  long 
stretches.  The  Northeast  Corridor  has  since  become  the 
place  where  Amtrak  came  closest  to  paying  its  own  way, 
with  10.5  million  people  a  year  riding  sleek  stainless  steel 
cars  with  deep  cushioned  seats,  drawn  by  high-speed 
electric  locomotives. 

That  modem  equipment  —  and  a  Conrail  diesel  train 
without  automatic  brakes  or  even  a  working  radio  — 
came  to  grief  last  Sunday  afternoon.  Amtrak’s  Colonial, 
carrying  600  people  north  from  Washington  at  about  100 
miles,  an -hour,  slammed  into  the  back  of  three  linked 
Conrail  locomotives  that  bad  accidentally  pulled  in  front 
of  it.  The  collision  killed  15  people,  including  the  Amtrak 
engineer,  and  injured  178. 

The  violent  accident  occurred  on  what  Federal  rail¬ 
road  officials  have  called  the  most  modem  rail  system  in 
the  country.  And  it  happened  just  four  days  after  the  rail¬ 
road  industry  had  concluded  its  safest  yean- 

The  wreck  is  being  investigated  by  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  the  Government’s  accident 
investigation  agency.  Its  findings  so  far,  some  of  them 
shocking,  have  spurred  policymakers  here  to  reconsider 
decisions  against  some  measures  that  could  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  collision. 

The  accident  has  also  generated  a  proliferation  of 
ideas  about  tightening  the  rules  for  railroad  operations  in 
the  Northeast  Corridor.  Collectively,  what  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed  suggests  that  more  safety  wifi  soon  be  built  in. 

The  safety  board  and  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  have  suggested  that  a  1977  decision  not  to  require 
automatic  controls  on  non-Amtrak  engines  be  reconsid¬ 
ered.  Such  systems  bring  a  train  to  a  halt  if  the  engineer 
does  not  obey  a  traffic  signal  along  the  tracks.  The  Con¬ 
rail  diesels  involved  in  the  collision  had  no  such  system; 
the  Transportation  Safely  Board  investigation  is  center¬ 
ing  on  whether  the  Conrail  engineer  kept  going  at  60 


miles  an  hour  past  a  signal  telling  him  to  slow  down. 

In  addition,  several  lawmakers  have  suggested  mov¬ 
ing  freight  traffic  to  other  tracks,  out  of  the  way  of  the 
scores  of  Amtrak  trains  running  daily  at  speeds  as  high 
as  125  miles  an  hour. 

That  proposal  was  first  advanced  in  1975  by  the 
United  States  Railway  Association,  and  it  was  suggested 
again  last  November  in  a  Department  of  Transportation 
report  Its  proponents  say  that  mixed  freight  and  passen¬ 
ger  traffic  is  simply  an  accident  waiting  to  happen.  But 
there  is  no  shortage  of  people,  including  big  employers 
whose  plants  are  along  the  tracks,  who  contend  that  it 
would  be  wasteful  to  divert  freight  traffic  to  other  routes. 

John  Riley  of  the  railroad  administration  said  he 
might  use  the  accident  as  a  springboard  for  "closing 
loopholes"  in  rail  safety  regulations  that  hold  companies, 
but  not  individual  employees,  accountable  for  their  con¬ 
duct 

Investigators  found  the  Conrail  engine's  safety  sys¬ 
tems  had  been  tampered  with,  most  notably  by  the  disa¬ 
bling  of  a  warning  whistle  in  the  engineer’s  cab,  a  device 
intended  to  give  a  kmd,  shrill  whistle  if  the  engineer  does 
not  cake  the  action  called  for  by  signals. 

Making  Trains  More  Like  Planes  . 

There  is  discussum,  too,  about  how  to  improve  pas- 
sengerprotection  iiran  accident;  Federal  safety  officials 
had  been  pressing  Amtrak  to  install  baggage  restraints 
like  those  used  on  most  commercial  airlines,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  objects  that  could  fly  from  overhead 
racks.  Mr.  Riley  has  asked  all  passenger  systems  using 
the  Northeast  Corridor  to  comment  on  the  feasibility  of 
passenger-train  seat  belts. 

The  accident  has  generated  other  concerns.  Some 
Federal  officials  have  privately  complained  that  the 
emergency  response  by  the  authorities  in  the  Baltimore 
area,  while  vigorous,  was  disorganized  compared  to  res¬ 
cue  efforts  at  other  train  accidents.  Others  have  criti¬ 
cized  the  chief  executives  of  the  two  railroads  for  failing 
to  communicate  directly  with  the  public,  as  did  the  chief 
executives  of  several  other  companies  when  their  organi¬ 
zations  became  involved  in  tragic  situations. 

The  myriad  concerns  are  expected  to  get  a  full  airing 
soon  as  panels  in  the  Senate  and  House  prepare  for  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  accident,  mi  rail  safety  in  general  and  on 
President  Reagan’s  proposal  to  sell  the  Northeast  Corri¬ 
dor  passenger  system  to  private  operators.  Government 
planners  believed  a  decade  ago,  when  they  began  the 
Northeastern  improvement  project,  that  things  along  the 
railroad  would  never  be  the  same.  Perhaps  die  same  can 
be  said  in  the  wake  of  Amtrak’s  worst  accident 
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’s  ‘Fall’  May  Be  an  Illusion 


‘ :  By  HARVEY  ROSENBLUM  • 

V  *nd  W-  MICHAEL  COX 

TlH.E  expectation  that  adeclining 
dollar  will' produce  a  significant 
drop  in:  the  United  States /bal¬ 
ance  of  tirade -in  the  year  ahead  may. 
be  going  sour.  November's  sharp  and 
-largely,  unexpected  widening  of.  the 
trade  deficit,. on  top  of  a  substantial 
upward  revision  for  October,  has  re¬ 
newed  fears  thatthe  long-awaited  im- 
,  provement  in  our  trade  position  may 
be  postponed  once  again. 

According  to  the  commonly  used 
-exchange-rate,  ^indexes*-  Jhe.fdallar 
roseby  more  than  40  percent  between 
Jamiary  1980  and  March  1985l  At  the 
-same  time,  oar  trade  balance  deterio¬ 
rated  from  a  surplus  of  S25  billion  in 
■  1980  to  a  deficit  of  marly  $80  billion  in 
1985;  Since  March  1985,  however,  the 
traditional  exchange  rate  indexes, 
show  the  dollar  depreciating  by  more 
than  25  percent.  Thus,  allowing  for  a 
lag,,  the  trade  deficit  should  have 
begun  to  reverse  itself  by  now.  In¬ 
stead;  the  deficit  is  projected  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $170  billion  in  1986,  and  the 
November  deficit  of  $19.2  billion  was 
the  worst  monthly  performance  ever. 

There  are  two  explanations  for  this 
apparent  paradox,  both  of  which  are 
valid.  One  is  that  the  demand  for 
American  products  has  been  slowed 
by  economic  weakness  abroad.  A. 

Harvey  Rosenblum  is  senior  vice 
president  and  director  of  research, 
and  W.  Michael  Cox  is  senior  econo¬ 
mist  and  policy  adviser,  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank  of  Dallas. 


trade-weighted  index  of  economic  ac¬ 
tivity  shows  that  the  real  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  of  the  five  leading  im¬ 
porters  of  American  products  (Cana¬ 
da,  Japan,  Mexico,  West  Germany 
and  Britain)  has  risen  by  only  9  per¬ 
cent  since  the  second  quarter  of  1985, 
in  the  United  Stales.  Moreover,  many 
of  our  third  world  trading  partners 
are  importing  far  less  now  because  of 
their  heavy  debt  burdens.  Neither 
factor  is  expected  to  improve  much  in 
the  year  ahead. 

The  second,  and  probably  more  im¬ 
portant,  explanation  is  that  the  dollar 
has  been  measured  incorrectly  and. 
-in  fact,  has  not  declined  as  much  as 
we  .thought.  Traditional  indexes 
measure  the  dollar  against  a  rela¬ 
tively  narrow  range  of  currencies  (in 
particular,  the  major  industrial  coun¬ 
tries)  and  thus  may  not  accurately 
reflect  the  movement  in  the  dollar  on 
a  worldwide  basis. 

NEWER  indexes  —  which,  like 
Morgan  Guaranty's  broad, 
inflation-adjusted  index,  base 
their  calculations  on  a  different  and 
usually  larger  sample  of  countries  — 
generally  show  the  dollar  depreciat¬ 
ing  less  than  in  the  traditional  in¬ 
dexes.  But  these  newer  indexes  still 
are  not  broad  enough.  We  trade  with 
more  than  130  nations,  not  just  the  10. 
15,  or  even  40  countries  in  the  existing 
indexes. 

To  address  these  problems,  the 
Dallas  Fed  constructed  two  compre¬ 
hensive  exchange  rate  indexes  —  one 
nominal  and  one  adjusted  for  infla¬ 
tion  —  that  contain  a  nearly  full  set  of 
our  trading  partners.  Specifically,  the 


nominal  index  contains  the  curren¬ 
cies  of  all  131  trading  partners  and 
the  real  index  contains  the  101  cur¬ 
rencies  that  accounted  for  over  97 
percent  of  our  trade  in  1985. 


Dofar  vs.  Most  Important 

Currencies  ™ 


Index  vs.  131  currencies. 
Dec.  1980=100 
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Like  the  traditional  ones,  our  in¬ 
dexes  show  substantial  appreciation 
in  the  dollar  in  the  years  1980  to  1985. 
In  contrast  to  the  others,  however, 
our  indexes  show  substantially  less 
depreciation  of  the  dollar  after  March 
1985.  The  nominal  index,  for  example, 
shows  only  a  6  percent  depreciation, 
compared  with  a  range  of  30  percent 
to  50  percent  for  the  other  nominal  in¬ 
dexes.  And  the  real  index  shows  less 
than  a  16  percent  depreciation  since 
March  1985,  compared  with  a  decline 
of  28  percent  to  40  percent  shown  by 
the  narrow  real  indexes  (containing 
only  10  to  15  currencies)  and  the  25 
percent  shown  by  Morgan  Guaran¬ 


ty’s  broader,  real  index  (chart 
below). 

The  disparity  between  (he  depreci¬ 
ation  figures  calculated  by  the  Dallas 
Fed  and  those  calculated  by  the  other 
indexes  is  explained  by  comparing 
the  dollar  against  the  currencies  of 
specific  countries  or  groups  of  coun¬ 
tries.  While  the  dollar  has  depreci¬ 
ated  against  the  currencies  of  Japan 
and  Western  Europe,  it  continues  to 
appreciate  against  those  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  rim  and  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  countries.  By  centering  on  the 
currencies  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan,  rhe  existing  indexes  have  es¬ 
sentially  included  only  those  curren¬ 
cies  against  which  the  dollar  depreci¬ 
ated  after  March  1985. 

Our  findings  do  not  bode  well  for 
the  long-awaited  improvement  in  the 
trade  balance  and  clearly  point  to  the 
problems  of  coordinating  policy  inter¬ 
nationally.  The  international  agree¬ 
ment  that  produced  the  dollar  de¬ 
preciation  has  succeeded  only  with 
regard  to  the  currencies  of  the  major 
industrial  democracies,  who  coordi¬ 
nated  the  policy.  When  measured 
against  other  currencies  —  especially 
those  of  Canada,  Latin  America  and 
the  emerging  Pacific  rim  countries  — 
chat  policy  has  failed.  Indeed,  far 
from  depreciating,  the  dollar  has  ac¬ 
tually  appreciated  (in  both  real  and 
nominal  terms)  since  March  1985 
against  the  currencies  of  many  of 
those  countries. 

In  sum,  a  policy  of  improving  the 
trade  balance  through  a  dollar  whose 
value  is  reduced  only  against  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  currencies  will  probably 
achieve  only  limited  results. 
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Pickens  Takes  Aim 
At  Shamrock  Again 


It  Has  Declined,  But  Still  Not  Enough 


By  RIMMER  de  VRIES 

WITH  the  United  States  trade 
deficit  remaining  stubbornly 
high,  controversy  has  arisen 
about  whether  the  dollar  has  fallen  as 
far  as  the  standard  indexes  say  it  has. 
Some  analysts  contend  dial  the  dollar 
has  fallen  hardly  at  aJI  from  its  Feb¬ 
ruary  1985  peak,  which  explains  the 
continuing  large  deficits.  Others  say 
the  dollar  has  reversed  nearly  ail  of 
its  previous  rise,  and  predict  a  grad¬ 
ual  decline  in  the  deficits. 

The  truth  probably  lies  somewhere 
in  between.  Research  at  Morgan 
Guaranty  indicates  that  the  effective 
decline  of  the  dollar  has  been  about  20 
percent,  but  that  it  is  still  more  than 
I5rpercent  abeve^fts  J980  feveJL  The 
:  foliar  shouWf ahararther  15  percem. 
But  the  assumption  that  trade  flows 
respond  only  to  changes  in  currency 
values  is  wrong.  It  will,  take  more 
than  a  further!  5  percent  drop  in  the 
dollar  to  correct  our  trade  imbalance. 

-  the  confusion  about  the  dollar  de¬ 
cline  stems  from  the  different  meth¬ 
ods  of  constructing  a  dollar  index. 
There  is  no  difference*  of  opinion 
about  .the  changes  qf  the  dollar 
aga|nst  specific  currencies.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  start  when  the  specific  cur¬ 
rency  changes  are  added  together  to 
construct  a  composite  index.  Choices 
have  to  be  made  regarding  the  cur¬ 
rencies  to  include  in.  such  an  index, 
the  weights  to  assign  to  each  to  repre¬ 
sent  its  relative  importance  and  the 
adjustments  to  be  made  for  inflation 
performance,  to  measure  the  change 
ft  dollar  competitiveness. 

Most  regularly  published  indexes 
include  only  the  currencies  of  other 
industrial  countries.  In  the  last  two 
decades,  however,  there  has  been  a 
shift  in  trade  patterns.  While  develop¬ 
ing  countries  accounted  for  only  28 
percent  qf  United  States  trade  in  1970. 
their  share  had  risen  to  34  percem  by 
1985;  The  top'portion  of  the  accomp- 

Rimmer  de  Vries  is  senior  vice 
president  of  the  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company. 


DoRar's  Value  Against  Different  Currencies 

Monthly  value  against  15  industrial  countries  ('Traditional’)  and  against 
40  industrial  and  developing  countries  (‘Broad’) 
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manying  chart  compares  Morgan's 
traditional  dollar  index,  which  in¬ 
cludes  15  other  industrial  countries, 
with  Morgan's  broad  dollar  index, 
which  includes  18  industrial  countries 
and  22  developing  countries.  Coun¬ 
tries  in  the  first  index  conduct  about 
two-thirds  of  United  States  trade  in 
manufactures,  and  those  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  about  90  percent. 

The  chart  shows  clearly  that  the 
traditional  index  rose  much  less  than 
the  broad  index  in  the  years  1980  to 
1985  and  has  dropped  much  more 
since  then.  The  broad  index  has  come 
down  only  10  percent  since  February 
1985,  against  25  percem  for  the  tradi¬ 
tional  index. 

However,  it  cannot  be  emphasized 
strongly  enough  that  this  observation 
based  on  nominal  exchange  rate 
changes  has  very  little  analytical  sig¬ 
nificance.  Nominal  changes  must  be 
adjusted  for  Inflation  differentials  to 
reach  useful  conclusions  about 
changes  in  our  competitiveness. 

.  When  high  inflation  in  a  foreign 
country  pushes  up  the  local  currency 
selling  prices  of  its  domestic  compa¬ 
nies,  say  by  50  percent,  then  a  50  per¬ 
cent  depreciation  of  the  dollar 
against  that  country's  currency 
leaves  the  United  States’  competitive 
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position  unchanged.  Inflation  in  Latin 
America  has  remained  very  high. 
Once  these  countries’  exchange  rates 
are  included  in  a  dollar  index,  a 
purely  nominal  composite  loses  all 
utility  for  gauging  our  trade  competi¬ 
tiveness. 

BECAUSE  of  the  many  problems 
about  price  data  quality,  com¬ 
parability,  and  timeliness, 
most  published  exchange  rale  indices 
do  not  correct  for  inflation.  Yet  "best 
efforts"  are  essential  to  assure  rea¬ 
sonable  accuracy  of  inferences  con¬ 
cerning  competitiveness.  Since  com¬ 
petitiveness  concerns  mainly  trade  in 
manufactures,  inflation  correction 
should  be  done  by  using  wholesale 
prices  for  intermediate  and  finished 
manufactures  products  excluding 
food  and  fuel. 

When  the  indexes  are  corrected  for 
inflation,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
inclusion  of  developing  countries  in 
the  dollar  index  until  recently  made 
little  difference.  However,  in  the  last 
year  or  two  the  movement  of  the  two 
real  dollar  indexes  has  begun  to  di¬ 
verge.  At  the  end  of  1986,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  index  had  come  down  25  per¬ 
cent  but  was  still  10  percent  above  its 
1980  average.  However,  the  broad 


index  had  come  down  only  20  percent 
and  was  still  15  percent  above  its  1980 
average.  The  broad  index  should  now 
become  the  preferred  one. 

But  even  this  divergence  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  the  failure  of  the  trade  deficit  to 
shrink  with  the  falling  dollar.  The  fail¬ 
ure  is  traceable  to  many  factors. 
These  include  the  rising  propensity  to 
import  by  American  manufacturers, 
retailers  and  consumers  in  search  of 
the  lowest-cost  products,  and  slow 
growth  in  Europe  and  Japan  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  steadfast  reluctance 
of  their  governments  to  implement 
expansionary  policies. 

Moreover,  growth  in  most  develop¬ 
ing  countries  is  stunted  because  of 
lack  of  import  financing  associated 
with  the  debt  problem  and  frail  confi¬ 
dence  in  these  countries,  which  either 
prevents  the  repatriation  of  private 
money  held  abroad  or  keeps  pushing 
it  out.  Asian  countries  such  as  Hong 
Kong,  Taiwan  and  South  Korea, 
which  have  large  trade  surpluses  due 
to  their  undervalued  exchange  rates, 
low  wages,  high  productivity  im¬ 
provements  and  protected  econo¬ 
mies,  seem  unwilling  to  take  steps  to 
reduce  their  surpluses. 

The  policy  implications  are  obvi¬ 
ous.  The  United  States  should  make  it 
clear  to  its  trade  partners  that  the  ab¬ 
surd  trade  deficits  of  recent  years  are 
politically  unacceptable  and  carry 
the  seeds  for  serious  future  economic 
and  financial  instability.  It  should 
pursue  an  aggressive  trade  policy 
and  enforce  strict  reciprocity,  partic¬ 
ularly  with  the  large  surplus  coun¬ 
tries. 

When  imbalances  are  huge  and 
policies  everywhere  slow  to  change, 
exchange  rate  flexibility  is  an  utter 
necessity  and  any  attempt  to  stabilize 
exchange  rates  would  be  premature. 
Indeed,  an  additional  decline  of  about 
15  percem  in  the  broad  dollar  index  is 
needed  in  1987.  When  foreign  econo¬ 
mies  weaken  as  a  result  of  their  fall¬ 
ing  trade  surpluses,  governments  will 
adopt  expansionary  policies.  This  is 
the  only  way  to  achieve  a  reduction  of 
trade  imbalances  while  maintaining 
world  economic  growth. 


T.  Boone  Pickens  closed  In  on  Dia- 
'  mond  Shamrock,  a  property  he  has 
'been  coveting  for  years.  His  invest¬ 
ment  group,  Lucky  Partners,  offered 
$15  a  share,  $300  million,  for  18  per¬ 
cent  of  Shamrock’s  shares,  which 
would  give  it  22.5  percent  And  while 
William  H.  Bricker,  Shamrock’s 
chairman,  is  not  likely  to  capitulate 
easily.  Mr.  Pickens  could  use  his 
stake  as  a  wedge  to  gain  seats  on  the 
board.  Mesa  Partners,  Mr.  Pickens's 
chief  takeover  vehicle,  previously  of¬ 
fered  $17  a  share  in  stock  for  Sham¬ 
rock,  but  Mr.  Bricker  resisted.  Now, 
analysts  say,  he  faces  the  unpleasant 
choice  of  finding  another  buyer  for 
Shamrock,  giving  in  to  Mr.  Pickens  or 
dealing  with  unhappy  board  mem¬ 
bers  and  stockholders. 

Unemployment  fell  to  18  percent 
overall  in  December,  from  6.8  per¬ 
cent,  the  lowest  for  the  year  and  a 
gain  attributed  to  increases  in  the 
services  sector.  Manufacturing  jobs 
rose  as  well,  however,  a  brighter  sign 
in  an  economy  suffering  from  the  in¬ 
dustrial  doldrums.  ...  Producer 
prices  were  unchanged  in  December, 
but  for  all  of  1986  fell  2J  percent  That 
was  the  first  drop  in  23  years  and  the 
best  performance  in  37  years. 

Wail  Street  celebrated  the  start  of  a 
new  year  by  shooting  the  Dow  above 
2,000  for  the  first  time.  Hie  landmark 
indicator  continued  a  rally  that  has 
not  seen  a  down  day  this  year.  For  the 
week,  the  Dow  gained  78.60  points, 
finishing  at  2,005.91.  Helping  was  a 
downtick  ia  interest  rates. 

American  and  British  banks  will 
have  to  maintain  similar  capital 
bases  under  a  landmark  agreement 
that  is  a  first  step  toward  a  more 
global  financial  system.  Regulators 
hope  the  requirements  —  which  will 
force  some  multinational  American 
,  banks  to  raise  capital  —  will  ulti¬ 
mately  make  the  banking  system 
stronger,  since  banks  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  reserves  against  loans 
to  third-world  countries,  credit  card 
customers  and  letters  of  credit  Bank¬ 
ing  industry  officials,  however,  gen¬ 
erally  opposed  the  regulations. 

Carl  t  Icahn  ended  his  $8  billion 
bid  for  USX,  but  is  not  necessarily 
retiring  from  the  scene.  He  holds 
more  than  11  percent  of  the  diversi¬ 
fied  steel  company,  and  might  be  able 
to  persuade  dissatisfied  shareholders 
to  elect  sympathetic  directors.  Mr. 
Icahn  apparently  was  deterred  from 
his  bid  by  the  announcement  that 
USX  would  redeem  nearly  $3  billion 
in  notes,  which  would  remove  that 
much  cash  from  its  coffers  and 
thereby  increase  Mr.  fcahn’s  financ¬ 
ing  costs.  USX's  embattled  chairman, 
David  M.  Roderick,  is  credited  with  a 
coup  in  warding  off  Mr.  Icahn. 

Rupert  Murdoch  sweetened  Ms  bid 
for  Australia's  biggest  media  com¬ 
pany  to  $1.54  billion,  taking  the  lead 
from  Robert  Holmes  A  Court,  the 
financier  who  is  also  trying  to  win  the 
Herald  &  Weekly  Times.  Mr.  Holmes 
k  Court,  however,  has  an  injunction 
preventing  Mr.  Murdoch  from  obtain¬ 
ing  more  than  15  percent  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  &  Weekly. 


Av*iri3liHl  Piew 


T.  Boone  Pickens 


The  $1  trillion  budget  sent  to  Con¬ 
gress  by  President  Reagan  calls  for  a 
3  percent  real  increase  in  military 
spending,  a  sharp  decrease  in  spend¬ 
ing  on  farm  programs  and  a  billion- 
doIJar  program  to  retrain  displaced 
workers.  But  the  plan  assumes  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  of  3 J2  percent  for  1987, 
higher  than  last  year's  and  higher 
than  most  private  forecasts.  Al¬ 
though  the  budget  always  undergoes 
drastic  changes  in  the  Congressional 
process,  even  many  Republicans  are 
saying  this  one  is  unrealistic. 

France  and  West  Germany  inter¬ 
vened  heavily  in  an  attempt  to  bolster 
the  f  randf which  has  fallen  sharply  in 
recent  weeks.  Part  of  the  European 
Monetary  System,  the  franc  is 
aligned  with  a  number  of  other  cur¬ 
rencies,  and  a  sharp  drop  could  force 
revaluations  of  those,  particularly  the 
sensitive  German  mark.  European 
monetary  officials  were  meeting  this 
weekend  to  discuss  the  problem. 

BankAmerica  rejected  First  Inter¬ 
state’s  bid  for  $21  a  share  in  securi¬ 
ties,  to  practically  no  one’s  surprise. 
Although  the  bank  did  not  say  how  it 
would  fight  the  bid.  which  First  Inter¬ 
state  has  put  in  abeyance  pending 
regulatory  approval,  many  analysts 
believe  BankAmerica  could  sue  First 
Interstate  or  try  to  put  regulatory 
blocks  in  its  way. 

Ted  Turner  may  be  trying  to  sell 
part  of  his  Turner  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem.  Mr.  Turner  apparently  is  looking 
for  ways  to  inject  new  capital  into  his 
communications  empire,  which  has 
been  suffering  of  late. 

Guinness's  chairman  will  step 
down  under  pressure  until  a  Govern¬ 
ment  investigation  into  the  big  Brit¬ 
ish  brewer  is  completed.  Ernest 
Saunders  cited  “uncertainty  and  dis¬ 
ruption”  caused  by  the  inquiry. 

Matsushita  Electric  will  stop  sup¬ 
plying  color  televisions  to  General 
Electric  because  the  rise  in  the  yen 
has  made  the  sets  too  expensive  for 
G.E.  And  NEC  is  looking  for  new 
manufacturing  sites  in  Taiwan  and 
South  Korea  for  the  same  reason. 

MERRILL  PERLMAN 
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Making  a  Grim  Case  for  Precious  Metals 
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WHILE  most  eyes  are  again  an  Wall  Street, 
as  the  Dow  finally  broke  the  magical  2,000 
level,  some  experts  argue  that  recent  stir¬ 
rings  of  life  in  precious  metals  prices  may  portend 
tougher  times  ahead  for  stocks  and. bonds.  . 

Bull  markets  in  bullion  usually  have  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  grim  news  on  the  dollar,  interest  rates 
and  inflation  —  giving  investors  outside  the  metals 
group  little  cause  for  cheer.  Friedberg  Commodity 
Management  Inc.,  a  Toronto-based  futures  trading 
concern,  recently  warned  clients  that  the  buildup  of 
American  debt  abroad  portends  a  "foreign  ex¬ 
change  crisis  of  fnajor  proportions"  that  could 
propel  gold  past  its  $850  peak  set  seven  years  ago. 
Other  analysts  are  far  more  skeptical  of  gold's  re¬ 
cent  move,  which  put  it  in  the$400-an-ounce  range. 

The  bullish  case  for  the  metals,  and  particularly 
for  gold,  rests  on  as  expectation  of  an  inflation  re¬ 
vival  by  the  end  of  1987.  Friedberg’s  chief  econo¬ 
mist,  Steve  H.  Hanke,  says  that  a  series  of  likely 
events  could  put  consumer  price  inflation  at  6  to  8 
percent  by  year-end,  versus  about  3  percent  in  1986. 
The  first  step  already  has  occurred,  with  the  sharp 
decline  of  the  dollar  against  other  currencies.  The 
second  step  will  come  as  foreign  manufacturers 
whose  profits  have  been  squeezed — Japanese  auto 
builders,  few  example,  needing  more  dollars  to 
cover  ye&denominated-costs  —  push  through  price 
increases  on  goods  dripped  to  the'  United  States. 
Higher  prices  on  imports  will  give  domestic  manu¬ 
facturers  more  competitive  leeway  to  raise  their 
own  prices.  Based  on  the  pattern  hi  previous  cycles. 
Dr.  Hanke  expects  consumer  prices  to  rise  pretty 
much  acras*  the  board. 

Much  of  that  scenario  depends  upon  a  vigorous 

ifomestic  economy  hi  1987,  which  in  turn  depends  to 
some  extent  on  what  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  ■ 


does  on  the  monetary  front.  Tight  money  could  cool 
off  demand  in  the  United  States  and  strengthen  the 
dollar,  reversing  the  inflationary  thrust  But  Dr. 
Hanke,  a  professor  of  applied  economics  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore,  doubts  that 
“the  Fed  will  be  a  position  to  pull  in  the  reins.”  The 
record  trade  gap  makes  supporting  the  dollar  polit¬ 
ically  difficult,  and  a  cold  shower  for  the  economy 
would  not  be  popular  as  the  1988  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  approaches.  "They’re  not  going  to  slam  on  the 
brakes,”  Dr.  Hanke  said. 

Absent  a  tightening  of  the  money  supply.  Dr. 
Hanke  believes  the  economy  is  ripe  for  higher 
prices.  The  enormous  flow  of  foreign  goods  into  the 
United  States  is  evidence,  he  said,  that  "aggregate 
demand  is  extremely  hot-”  Meanwhile,  he  noted, 
the  risk  of  a  major  foreign  exchange  crisis  cannot 
be  ruled  ouL  "Foreigners  will  receive  a  rising  num¬ 
ber  of  dollars  as  interest  and  dividend  payments,” 
he  said.  "The  key  is  whether  they  want  to  keep_ 
them  and  reinvest  them  in  the  U.S.  If  for  any  reason’ 
—such  as  fear  the  dollar  is  headed  lower —they  de¬ 
cided  to  dump  them,  then  we  would  have  a  real 
free-fall  on  the  dollar.”  Even  without  a  major  rout 
in  the  dollar,  Dr.  Hanke  said,  gold  Is  "clearly  going 
to  be  one  of  the  big  winners.” 

Other  analysts  are  not  so  sure.  "How  can  you 
have  any  inflation  when  Germany  and  Japan  both 
have  negative  consumer  price  indexes?”  said  Au¬ 
gust  F.  Arace,  a  managing  director  of  Tucker,  An¬ 
thony  &  R.  L  Day  Inc.  And  American  consumers 
have  “borrowed  up  to  the  eyebrows,”  Mr.  Arace 
said.  He  doubts  “they  can  carry  the  economy  in 
1987  and  1988.” 

Other  gold  skeptics  point  to  the  perennial  excess 
of  gold  production  over  industrial  consumption,  a 
situation  likely  to  worsen  by  most  analysts'  reckon¬ 


ing.  With  gold  prices  recently  higher,  new  mines 
have  been  coming  into  production.  “Almost  every 
mining  company  you  can  think  of  is  focusing  its  ex¬ 
ploration  effort  on  gold,  and  a  lot  of  them  are  find¬ 
ing  it,”  said  James  A.  C  Kennedy,  a  vice  president 
with  the  T.  Rowe  Price  New  Era  Fund. 

Production  outlays  in  the  United  States,  aided  by 
new  technology  in  extraction,  average  about  $200 
an  ounce,  according  to  Nicolas  C.  Toufexis,  a 
metals  analyst  with  Prudential-Bache  Securities 
Inc.  While  some  marginal  production  would  disap¬ 
pear  if  bullion  dropped  much  below  $300,  the  overall 
outlook  is  for  more  than  ample  supplies. 

But  no  matter  how  great  the  supply  of  gold,  de¬ 
mand  for  the  yellow  metal  is  highly  sensitive  to 
inflationary  expectations.  "Gold  is  just  money,’’ 
said  Alexander  Paris,  who  publishes  the  Gold  Stock 
News  in  Barrington,  HL  "The  price  rises  and  falls 
relative  to  the  supply  of  paper  money."  At  $400, 
gold's  price  has  not  caught  up  with  all  the  growth  of 
money  and  credit  in  the  last  year,  by  his  reckoning. 
He  sees  gold  at  $470  to  $500  an  ounce  by  year-end. 

In  selecting  gold  stocks,  several  of  the  analysts 
favored  companies  bringing  on  new  production. 
American  Barriek  Resources  (around  $15),  Battle 
Mountain  Gold  ($19),  Echo  Bay  Mines  ($24),  Free¬ 
port  Gold  ($11)  and  St  Joe  Gold  ($9)  all  showed  up 
(on  one  or  more  buy  list. 

Of  course,  investors  can  also  buy  precious  metals 
outright,  in  bullion,  certificates  or  coins. 

Indeed,  investors  have  been  snapping  up  the  new 
gold  and  silver  coins  issued  by  the  Government. 
The  United  States  Mint  reported  selling  1,787,000 
ounces  of  new  American  Eagle  gold  bullion  coins 
between  the  Oct  20  debut  and  year-end. 
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The  Iran-Contra  Information  Curve 


The  White  House  is  so  eager  to  demonstrate 
that  President  Reagan  didn't  know  about  transfer¬ 
ring  Iranian  arms  money  to  the  Nicaraguan  rebels 
that  it  releases,  and  urges  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee  to  release,  humiliating  evidence  of  its 
foreign  policy  ineptitude.  To  prove  that  he  is  no 
knave,  Mr.  Reagan  seeks  to  prove  he  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  remarkable  conduct  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
still  has  none. 

Congress  will  have  to  inform  itself,  and  not 
solely  of  the  things  the  White  House  wants  to  know 
in  order  to  get  ahead  of  the  information  curve.  For 
there’s  more  under  investigation  than  President 
Reagan’s  knowledge.  In  question  also  is  his  man¬ 
agement  of  foreign  policy,  including  his  pledge  not 
to  pay  ransom  to  terrorists  and  his  runarounds  with 
Congress  over  aiding  the  contras. 

It  becomes  ever  clearer  that  the  Senate  Intelli¬ 
gence  Committee  was  right  to  refuse  giving  prema¬ 
ture  immunity  to  two  National  Security  Cmincil  wit¬ 
nesses  and  right  not  to  come  to  quick  conclusions. 
The  Intelligehce*  Committee  performed  a  function 
something  like  an  advance  patrol.  Conclusions  will 
come  soon  enough  from  the  new  investigating  com¬ 
mittees  established  by  each  house. 

Meanwhile,  for  better  or  worse,  versions  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee  report  and  documents  are 
being  made  public.  Taken  by  themselves,  the  docu¬ 
ments  show  that  the  Administration  knew  it  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  crude  hostages-for-arms  swap  and  not  a 
move  toward  Iranian  moderates. 

The  disclosures  also  betray  deep  Administra¬ 


tion  cynicism  toward  Congress.  Take  last  week’s  re¬ 
port  by  Stephen  Engelberg  of  The  Times  that 
$10  million  in  “humanitarian”  aid  to  the  contras  is 
unaccounted  for.  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz 
and  Assistant  Secretary  Elliott  Abrams  solemnly 
promised  Congress  that  if  allowed  to  solicit  nonle- 
thal  aid  from  third  countries,  they  would  take  spe¬ 
cial  care  to  prevent  its  misuse. 

What  special  care  did  Mr.  Abrams  take  after 
.cadging  $10  million  from  the  Sultan  of  Brunei?  He 
asked  that  the  money  be  sent  to  a  Swiss  bank  ac¬ 
count  controlled  by  Oliver  North.  For  months  there¬ 
after,  he  says,  he  accepted  the  colonel’s  statement 
that  the  Sultan  had  not  deposited  the  money.  And 
Mr.  Abrams  evidently  never  thought  to  prod  the  Sul¬ 
tan  even  though  he  regarded  the  aid  as  crucial  to 
starving  Nicaraguans. 

Only  after  the  Iran-contra  scandal  broke  last 
November  did  Mr.  Abrams  learn  that  the  funds  had 
been  deposited  after  alL  But  where  did  the  money 
go  from  there?  One  possibility  is  that  it  was  used  to 
finance  the  Iran  arms  deals,  a  bizarre  twist  on  the 
already  scandalous  diversions  from  Iran  to  Nicara¬ 
gua.  That’s  how  careful  the  State  Department,  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  President  Reagan  in  disavowing  knowl¬ 
edge,  has  been  with  its  promises  to  Congress. 

President  Reagan  has  hired  staff  to  help  him 
get  out  from  behind  the  information  curve  and  keep 
up  with  an  inquisitive  Congress  and  public.  Better 
for  Mr.  Reagan  and  for  the  country  if  he  leads  the 
way  not  only  to  discovering  what  he  knew,  but  what 
he  should  have  known. 


A  Landmark  of  Misfeasance 


Seven  members  of  the  New  York  City  Land¬ 
marks  Commission  last  week  issued  a  gratuitous 
warning  against  any  proposal  that  would  obscure 
part  of  the  rear  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  on 
42d  Street.  It  was  an  act  of  arrogance  against  nor¬ 
mal  process  that  calls  not  just  for  criticism  but  also 
for  corrective  steps.  The  first  step  is  for  the  city 
studiously  to  ignore  the  commission’s  abuse  of 
power  and  bring  forward  the  city's  plan  to  renovate 
Bryant  Park,  behind  the  library. 

As  distinguished  private  citizens,  which  the 
seven  were  before  they  joined  the  commission,  each 
had  the  right  to  speak  out  at  any  time  on  any  issue, 
notably  controversial  matters  of  architectural 
taste.  But  when  they  were  sworn  in  as  members  of 
the  Landmarks  Commission,  they  gave  up  that 
right  insofar  as  it  involved  matters  likely  to  come 
before  them  for  impartial  consideration. 

The  Landmarks  Commission  is  not  simply  a 
public  lobby  for  the  preservation  of  buildings  and 
other  artifacts  its  members  prize.  It  serves  as  a 
quasi-judicial  umpire  that  must  decide,  absent  an 
unlikely  veto  from  the  Board  of  Estimate,  whether 
or  not  to  give  a  candidate-building  landmark  status, 
or  tc  approve  changes  to  one  already  designated.  Its 
perceived  impartiality  is  essential. 

When  the  members  last  week  linked  their  views 


of  the  library’s  facade  to  their  approval  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  book  stacks  beneath  Bryant  Park,  they 
were  commenting  in  advance  on  a  matter  that  has 
not  yet  come  before  them.  When  it  does,  they  will  be 
expected  to  render  an  unbiased  verdict  after  listen¬ 
ing  to  arguments  pro  and  con. 

That  members  would  so  recklessly  pronounce 
their  views  before  the  Bryant  Park  proposal  even 
came  before  them  raises  questions  of  their  fitness. 
How,  one  wonders,  would  they  feel  about  a  judge 
who  tells  the  defendant  "before  the'triaT&tarls  that 
his  defense  is  "absolutely  untenable”? 

There  are  only  two  possible  remedies.  One  is  to 
make  the  commission  an  advocacy  body  only,  leav¬ 
ing  its  members  free  to  express  themselves  as  par¬ 
tisans.  Their  majority  view  would  become  merely 
advisory  to  the  Planning  Commission,  which  would 
then  make  landmarking  decisions. 

The  other  remedy  is  to  replace  its  members 
promptly  with-people  who  realize  that  accepting  the 
power  to  decide  a  dispute  requires  forfeiting  pre- 
judgment  Landmark  owners,  supporters  and  oppo¬ 
nents  are  entitled  to  believe  that  each  landmark 
decision  is  made  with  no  advance  commitments,  not 
to  either  side  or  to  preconceived  notions  that  make 
evidence  superfluous. 


Bucking  the  Clean  Water  Tide 


Fifteen  years  after  the  Clean  Water  Act,  many 
rivers  and  lakes  are  still  disgracefully  polluted  with 
sewage  and  poisonous  chemicals.  Congress  ar¬ 
dently  desires  to  make  America’s  waters  swimma- 
ble  and  fishable  once  again.  But  President  Reagan 
persists  in  opposing  a  bill  to  renew  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  The  new  House  has  just  insisted  on  this  legisla¬ 
tion  and  the  new  Senate  is  about  to  do  the  same.  If 
so,  that  will  turn  the  dispute  into  a  triumph  for  all, 
including  the  Administration,  even  though  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  insists  it’s  a  defeat. 

Mr.  Reagan  opposes  the  new  water  bill  because 
of  expense.  But  the  $18  billion,  mostly  to  help  cities 
build  new  sewage  plants,  is  spread  out  over  nine 
years  —  and,  remarkably,  much  of  the  money  is  a 
final  payment  that  will  end  the  program. 

The  President  came  into  office  determined  to 
reduce  Federal  expenditure  and  the  costs  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  regulation.  Under  his  criticism.  Con¬ 
gress  in  1981  agreed  to  curb  wasteful  features  in  the 
sewage  grant  program,  to  cut  the  Federal  share  of 
construction  from  75  to  55  percent,  and  terminate 
the  whole  program  provided  the  Administration 


would  allow  that  to  happen  over  10  years.  Following 
these  terms,  part  of  the  $18  billion  in  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  to  continue  construction,  and  part  for 
the  states  to  set  up  revolving  loan  funds  from  which 
they  can  assume  the  full  burden. 

Instead  of  going  along  with  the  deal  and  declar¬ 
ing  the  victory  of  principle  that  he  had  gained,  Mr. 
Reagan’s  advisers  had  him  demand  that  the  con¬ 
struction  program  be  cut  immediately  and  pro¬ 
posed  a  $6  billion  bill.  Congress  bridled  and  last 
year  passed  its  $18  billion  with  not  one  dissenting 
vote. 

With  what  could  only  be  blind  stubbornness,  Mr. 
Reagan  pocket-vetoed  the  bill,  which  the  new  Con¬ 
gress  has  now  taken  up  again  as  its  first  order  of 
business.  The  House  approved  it  last  week,  406  to  8. 
In  the  Senate,  the  Administration  raises  its  offer  to 
$12  billion,  but  would  cut  out  funds  for  important 
sewage-treatment  plants  in  New  York  City  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  eliminate  money  for  controlling  runoff 
from  city  streets  and  farms.  The  bid  is  too  little  and 
too  late.  The  Senate  would  do  well  to  reject  it,  and  by 
a  veto-proof  majority. 


Topics 


Steps  Forward 


Dr.  Life  Lives 

In  a  poignant  poem,  “The  Nobel 
Prize.”  Boris  Pasternak  wrote  in  1959 
that  he  was  treated  like  a  bandit  by 
Soviet  authorities  for  "the  vile  of¬ 
fense"  of  winning  the  world’s  most 
coveted  literary  honor.  He  sought  this 
solace:  “Nonetheless  1  still  believe/ 
Though  I  feel  my  death  is  near  /  That 
the  soul  of  men's  goodwill  t  Will  van¬ 
quish  hate  and  fear." 

It’s  taken  awhile,  but  27  years  after 
his  death,  the  winner  is  Pasternak. 
The  chairman  of  a  new  Soviet  com¬ 
mission  honoring  his  memory  says 
that  Pasternak’s  banned  master¬ 
piece,  "Dr.  Zhivago,”  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  within  a  year.  His  former  home 
in  a  literary  colony  outside  Moscow 
will  soon  be  a  museum  and  literary 
memorial,  declares  the  poet  Andrei 
Voznesensky,  himself  a  courageous 
voice  for  creative  freedom. 

This  is  in  every  sense  salubrious 
news.  Dr.  Zhivago’s  name  was  drawn 


from  the  Russian  for  “living”  and 
"life."  and  Pasternak’s  epic  is  a  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  free  human  spirit  "No¬ 
body  could  have  written  it  and  turned 
it  loose  on  the  world  who  did  not  have 
the  courage  of  genius,”  Edmund  Wil¬ 
son  wrote  when  the  novel  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1958.  As  for  Pasternak’s  ene¬ 
mies.  Wilson  prophetically  added: 

“I  predict  that  their  children,  over 
vodka  and  tea,  will  be  talking  about 
the  relations  between  Larisa  Fyodo¬ 
rovna  and  Pasha  and  Yury  Andreye- 
vich,  as  their  parents,  and  1  don’t 
doubt,  they  themselves  have  talked 
about  Evgeni  Onegin,  and  Natasha 
and  Prince  Andre  and  Pierre.” 


Curbed  Advantage 

New  York  drivers,  like  those  al¬ 
most  everywhere,  inch  impatiently 
forward  while  waiting  for  a  traffic 
light  to  change.  But  only  in  New  York 


City  do  pedestrians  seem  afflicted 
with  the  same  disease. 

One  recent  morning,  waiting  for  a 
light  to  change,  a  close  observer  of 
street  behavior  found  that  on  all  four 
corners  in  view,  nobody  was  standing 
on  the  sidewalk.  Everybody  was  sev¬ 
eral  paces  into  a  dash  across  the 
street. 

Big-league  base  runners,  he 
thought,  take  a  lead  off  first  with  a 
tentative  side  stride,  remaining 
poised  for  a  swift  leap  back.  Not  New 
York  pedestrians.  They  are  likely  to 
stand  stoutly,  about  three  feet  into  the 
gutter.  Call  it  the  New  York  Advan¬ 
tage. 

ft  used  to  be  relatively  safe,  though 
it  made  drivers  edgy.  Nowadays,  with 
cyclists  racing  up  the  narrow  trail  be¬ 
tween  parked  cars  and  moving  traf¬ 
fic,  to  take  the  New  York  Advantage 
is  to  take  one's  toes,  if  not  one’s  life,  in 
one's  hands. 


Howard  Beach  Turns  a  Beam  on  Racial  Tensions 


To  the  Editor: 

The  reference  to  John  Rawls  in 
“Fear  of  Blacks,  Fear  of  Crime" 
(editorial,  Dec.  28)  would  illustrate 
the  risks  of  misunderstanding  philos¬ 
ophy,  were  it  not  so  obviously  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  bolster  a  position  reached  on 
nonphilosophicai  grounds. 

You  say  that  the  Rawls  principle 
that  "No  one  ought  to  endorse  a  so¬ 
cial  order  that  he  could  not  accept  if 
he  were  in  the  shoes  of  the  most  dis¬ 
advantaged"  implies  that  people 
ought  not  to  take  even  rational  steps 
to  avoid  being  victimized  by  black 
criminals. 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  wording 
suggests,  Rawls  proposes  this  princi¬ 
ple  as  a  test  of  the  basic  institutions 
of  a  society,  if  they  were  being 
chosen  from  a  position  of  total  igno¬ 
rance  about  one’s  actual  place  in 
that  society.  It  does  not  constrain 
particular  decisions  made  within  a 
given  society  as  a  going  concern, 
when  specific  information  is  avail¬ 
able  about  the  actual  risks  one  faces. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Rawls  principle  is  in  any  case  not 
fundamental  and  rests  on  the  pre¬ 
cept  that,  whatever  the  probability 
that  the  worst  will  actually  occur, 
the  worst  possible  outcome  should  be 
made  as  tolerable  as  possible 

If  social  policy  is  going  to  be  made 
from  this  pessimistic  perspective, 
then  even  the  occupants  of  society’s 
worst-off  position  wiU  endorse  rules 
permitting  steps  to  avoid  assault  on 
one’s  person.  However  badly  off  you 
are,  you  are  worse  off  mugged  (as 
homeless  people  who  fear  city  shel¬ 
ters  demonstrate). 

If  information  about  appearance 
can  be  used  to  reduce  the  probability 
of  being  attacked,  one  may  use  it 
Even  other  blacks  are  presumably 
more  wary  of  17-year-old  black  males 
wearing  running  shoes  and  hooded 
sweatshirts  than  they  are  of  other 
members  of  the  population. 

You  indirectly  try  to  make  these 
points  by  proposing  the  quite  incred¬ 
ible  idea  that  it  is  just  as  bad  to  be  dis¬ 
criminated  against  as  it  is  tq  be 
robbed  or  murdered  —  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  a  society  in  which  prejudice 
is  rampant  is  as  bad  as  one  in  which 
violent  crime  is  rampant 

Individual  tastes  in  disaster  may 
differ,  but  surety  the  innocent  black 
turned  away  from  a  Madison  Avenue 
boutique  would  not  wish  to  change 
places  with  a  boutique  owner  who 
has  just  been  assaulted.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  Innocent  blacks  must  be  in¬ 
convenienced  because  of  the  behav¬ 
ior  of  guilty  blacks,  but  if  we  are  to 
play  the  put-yourself-in-his-shoes 
game,  the  innocent  black  who  puts 
himself  in  the  shoes  of  the  vulnerable 
boutique  owner  should  just  as  surely 
conclude  that  he  would  not  let  him¬ 


self  in  under  similar  circumstances. 

It  is  hard  to  fathom  your  sudden 
concern  with  the  penalized  innocent, 
given  your  steadfast  endorsement  of  . 
affirmative-action  quotas  that  Invari¬ 
ably  penalize  whites  innocent  of  dis¬ 
criminating.  Is  discrimination  against 
innocent  whites  a  tolerable  price  for 
insuring  jobs  for  blacks,  while  dis¬ 
criminatory  inconvenience  for  inno¬ 
cent  blacks  is  too  high  a  price  for 
reducing  the  risk  of  murder  for  white 
store  owners?  Michael  Levin 
Margarita  Levin 
New  York,  Dec.  30,  1986 
The  writers  are.  respectively,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  at  City  College 
and  an  adjunct. assistant  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Yeshiva  University. 

• 

Black  Crime  Victims 

To  the  Editor: 

“Fear  of  Blacks,  Fear  of  Crime" 
overlooks  another  disadvantaged 
group,  the  innocent  blacks  who  are 
potential  victims  of  crimes  commit¬ 
ted  by  blacks.  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
Howard  Beach,  Queens,  racial  attack, 
perhaps  they  emerge  as  the  most  dis¬ 
advantaged  of  all. 

Many  of  these  innocent  blacks  are 
striving  to  improve  their  statns  de¬ 
spite  economic  and  social  obstacles. 
Moreover,  in  the  near  future,  more 
blacks  will  be  able  to  join  whites  with 
hopes  to  coexist  peacefully  in  middle- 
class  communities.  Therefore,  1  can¬ 
not  accept  the  presumption  that 
blackness  indicates  criminality  be¬ 
cause  it  belies  the  basic  freedoms  of 
blades  and  prohibits  progress  toward 
racial  harmony. 

As  a  young  black  woman,  I  fear  all 
criminals,  black  and  white.  Maybe 
more  whites  need  to  remember  their 
black  counterparts,  for  an  innocent 
black  who  lives  next  door  to  a  black 
criminal  is  as  much  a  target  of  crime 
as  the  white  who  lives. in  Howard 
Beach.  Marissa  R.  Cheseborough 
Yonkers,  Dec.  29,  1986 
*• 

No  Pizza  Connection 

To  the  Editor: 

I  read  and  reread  the  article  and 
still  cannot  believe  my  eyes:  a  "blade 
boycott  of  pizzerias  throughout  the 
city"  is  being  called  (news  story,  Jan. 
4).  A  black  boycott  of  pizzerias!  Can 
it  be?  I  am  horrified. 

1  am  very  eager  to  know  the  facts 
of  the  Howard  Beach  case,  to  get  the 
details  of  this  horrendous  incident  un¬ 
tangled.  1  want  every  effort  made  to 
uncover  the  truth.  But  1  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  fathom  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  getting  to  the  truth  and  a  black 
boycott  of  pizzerias.  And  why  only 
blacks?  Why  not  anyone  in  solidarity 
with  the  struggle,  for  want  of  a  more 
complex  term?  I  answer  these  ques- 


Time,  as  Shakespeare  Knew,  Is  Relative 


To  the  Editor: 

Science  Times  (Dec.  30)  carried 
two  long  articles  on  the  perception  of 
time  in  the  psychology  of  individuals 
and  scholarly  thinking  on  whether  a 
contracting  universe  would  make 
time  run  backward.  The  following 
passage  from  Shakespeare's  "As  You 
Like  It"  (Act  III,  Scene  2)  conveys 
some  of  the  same  thought  in  a  few 
lines  that  would  have  illuminated 
these  articles: 

Rosalind:  Time  travels  in 
divers  paces  with  divers  persons. 
I’ll  tell  you  who  Time  ambles  with¬ 
al,  who  Time  trots  withal,  who 
Time  gallops  withal  and  who  he 
stands  still  withal. 

Orlando:  I  prithee,  who  doth  he 
trot  withal? 

Ros.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a 
young  maid  between  the  contract 
of  her  marriage  and  the  day  it  is 
solemniz’d.  If  the  Interim  be  but  a 
se’nnight.  Time’s  pace  is  so  hard 
that  It  seems  the  length  of  seven 
years. 

Ori  Who  ambles  Time  withal? 

Ros.  With  a  priest  that  lacks 
Latin  and  a  rich  man  that  hath  not 
the  gout;  for  the  one  sleeps  easily 
because  he  cannot  study,  and  the 
other  lives  merrily  because  he 
feels  no  pain;  the  one  lacking  the 
burthen  of  lean  and  wasteful 
learning,  the  other  knowing  no 


Doogbu  Florin 

burthen  of  heavy  tedious  penury. 
These  Time  ambles  wtthaL 
OrL  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal? 
Ros.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows; 
for  though  he  go  as  softly  as  foot 
can  fall  he  thinks  himself  too  soon 
there. 

OrL  Who  stays  it  still  withal?  ■ 
Ros.  With  lawyers  in  the  vaca¬ 
tion;  for  they  sleep  between  term 
and  term,  and  then  they  perceive 
not  how  Time  moves. 

Harold  A  Segall 
Harrison,  N.Y.,  Dec.  30,  1986 


ttons  myself:  Because  it  is  a  bjatantiy 

indiscriminate,  angry,  racially  moti¬ 
vated  threat  aimed  at  a  contrived  tar¬ 
get.  U  is  a  response  bom  from  a  sense 

of  powerlessness. 

In  terms  of  effecting  change,  it 
makes  no  sense  and  serves  no  pur¬ 
pose,  and  can  only  help  create 
greater  racism  and  deeper  schisms 
than  previously  existed 

For  the  sake  of  civil  rights,  black 
dignity  and  the  fight  against  an 
prejudice,  let’s  aim  to  find  better 
strategies  to  combat  racism  and  to 
help  blacks  gain  power  and  a  fair 
shake  ANDREA  TROY 

‘  New  York.  Jan.  4,  198 7 

• 

Scapegoat  Community 

To  the  Editor; 

The  death  of  Michael  Griffith  and 
the  beatings  of  his  two  companions 
are  tragedies  of  huge  dimensions, 
raising  again  the  tough  questions 
about  how  much  progress  has  really 
been  made  in  the  effort  to  improve 
race  relations  in  New  York.  Although 
ths  act  of  violence  between  the  races 
is  by  no  means  isolated,  it  has  served 
to  jolt  the  public  from  a  complacency 
about  racial  issues  and  to  symbolize 
modern-day  prejudice. 

In  telling  the  story,  the  press  has 
helped  create  another  victim  —  the 
community  where  the  assault  took 
place.  Repeatedly,  in  print  and  on 
the  air,  the  assault  has  been  seared 
into  the  public’s  awareness  as  the 
Howard  Beach  incident,  as  though 
the  location  is  an  indispensable  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  event 

Scapegoating  Howard  Beach  will 
not  solve  the  racial  problems  seeth- 
ingin  this  city,  nor  will  it  absolve  the 
city  of 'its  collective  responsibility 
to  strengthen  its  efforts  to  root  out 
racial  bias. 

Angry  feelings  about  these  heinous 
acts  are  as  relevant  in  Howard  Beach 
as  elsewhere  in- New  York  City;  How-, 
ard  Beach  residents  can  therefore  be 
excused  if  they  feel  maligned  as  their 
reputations  are  dragged  through  the 
mud  by  some  who  would  vent  their 
anger  at  an  innocent  community.  We 
cannot  bring  back  Michael  Griffith  by 
murdering  the  community  where  his 
death  occurred. 

Racism  does  not  respect  geo¬ 
graphic  boundaries.  It  exists  in  vary¬ 
ing -degrees  in  every  neighborhood. 
Let's  root  it  out  everywhere,  rather 
than  perpetuate  another  injustice  by 
pretending  only  one  neighborhood  is 
guilty.  ■  Jeremy  S.  Weinstein 
State  Senator,  16th  Dist 

Howard  Beach,  .Queens,  Dec.  3L 1986 
• 

’76  Incident  Recalled 

To  the  Editor: 

Reports  on  the  beating  and  subse¬ 
quent  death  of  a  black  man  at  the 
hands  of  a  wbJtV^mbb  irr J  Howard 
Beach  have  focused  on  the  insular 
and  retrogressive  character  of  this 
isolated  Queens  community:  Readers 
from-  more  enlightened  precincts 
should  not,  however,  smugly  assume 
that  racism  is  confined  to  Archie 
Bunker  territory. 

On  SepL  8, 1976,  in  an  incident  fright¬ 
eningly  similar  to  the  random  violence 
in  Queens,  a  local  gang  of  white,  mid¬ 
dle-class  kids  rampaged  through 
Washington  Square  Park  in  liberal 
Greenwich  Village,  swinging  baseball 
bats  and  yelling,  "Niggers  out  of  .  the 
park!  ”  A  Dominican  man,  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  playing  volleyball  in 
the  park  at  the  time,  was  killed.  "■ 

The  bizarre  reaction  of  many  Vil¬ 
lagers  was  to  seek  leniency.for  the  at¬ 
tackers  in  light  of  their  stated  goal  of 
ridding  .the  park  of  crime  and  drugs. 
Similarly,  today  in  Howard  Beach, 
many  white  residents  seem  almost 
complacent  about  this  random  at¬ 
tack,  deflecting  die  outrage  of  a  city 
with  sweeping  comments  about 
crimes  committed  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  by  blacks. 

Fear  ,  and  frustration  over  crime 
touches  virtually  all  New  Yorkers, 
black  and  white,  and  can  easily'degen- 
erate  into  group  blame,  tapping  hid¬ 
den  reservoirs  of  racism.  Ignorance 
and  mistrust,  and  the  violence  they 
can  engender,  must  be  confronted  in 
Howard  Beach,  in  Greenwich  Village 
and  anywhere  else  they' might  appear. 
Let  no  one  say,  "It  can’t  happen 
here."  Jeffrey  S.Trachtm  an 

Brooklyn,  Dec.  24,  1986 


Let  the  Vice  President  Serve  as  White  House  Chief  of  Staff 


To  the  Editor: 

Speculation  about  Donald  T. 
Regan’s  possible  knowledge  of  and 
responsibility  for  the  diversion  of  Ira¬ 
nian  arms  funds  to  the  Nicaraguan 
contras  focuses  attention  again  on  the 
immense  power  that  can  be  exercised 
by  a  White  House  chief  of  staff. 

Although  there  are  major  differ¬ 
ences  between  Watergate  and  this 
scandal,  (he  two  appear  to  have  at 
least  one  element  In  common.  Both 
H.  R.  Haldeman  and  Mr.  Regan  exer¬ 
cised  power  second  only  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  It  is  difficult  not  to  speculate  that 
the  rigid  hierarchy  that,  goes  with  such 
power  militates  against  candid  staff 
debate.  And  just  such  questioning 
serves  to  protect  Chief  Executives 
from  major  Twlicy  mistakes. 

A  separate  but  related  question  is 
whether  the  great  power  exercised  by 
a  Haldeman  or  a  Regan  should  ever 
be  granted  to  a  person  neither  elected 
by  the  citizenry  nor  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  It  has  always  puzzled  me  that 
Presidents  have  been  so  reluctant  to 
grant  their  Vice  Presidents  true  re- 
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sponsibility  and  authority  —  power  at 
least  comparable  to  that  exercised  by 
Mr.  Haldeman  and  Mr.  Regan.' 

Would  it  not  be  wise  for  President 
Reagan  to  make  Vice  President  Bush 
a  true  deputy  President?  Had  the 
Vice  President,  with  his  extensive 
political  experience  (in  contrast  to 
Mr.  Regan's  Wall  Street  back¬ 
ground),  actually  functioned  as  a  sec¬ 
ond  in  command,  perhaps  he  might 
have  been  able  to  prevent  the  mis¬ 
takes  in  our  Iranian  policy.  Were  the 
Vice  President  to  achieve  such  an  en¬ 
hanced  role,  consider  the  benefits: 

•  The  public  would  be  assured  that 
the  extensive  powers  of  an  unelected 
White  House  and  National  Security 
Council  staff  would  be  supervised  by 


a  major  political  figure  sensitive  to 
Congressional  and  public  opinion. 

•  Given  a  President  who  delegates 
extensively,  it  would  be  reassuring  to 
have  our  Vice  President,  the  only 
other  Federal  executive  official 
elected  by  the  nation  as  a  whole,  in  a 
position  to  see  that  policy'  decisions 
are  conscientiously:  implemented.  . 

•  Finally,  the  public  could  be  as¬ 
sured  that  the  Vice  President  would 
be  fully  prepared  to  act  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  behalf  should  dial  everjsrove 
to.  be  necessary .  No  longer  would 
there  be  the  danger  of  an  unetect,ed 
Official  assuming  PresidehtiaF 
power  in  the  event  of  Presidential 
disability.  Colgate  S.  Prentice 

Alexandria.  Va.,  Jah.  2,-1987 
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When  Adm.  John  Poindexter 
was  asked  why  be  had  con¬ 
doned  an  apparently  illegal 
diversion  of  funds  from  the*  Iranian 
armsaale  to  the  "contras’’  trying  to 
;  overthrow  the  Sandinista  regime  in 
Nicaragua,  President  Reagan’s  for¬ 
mer  national  security  adviser  is  re¬ 
ported  to.haye. replied:  “J  felt  sorry 
for  the  contras.*’  -  ;'vY 
.  That’s  hardly  sufficient  reason  for 
making  important  foreign  policy  deci¬ 
sions,  let  alone  breaking  the  law — and 
in  .  this  case,  ,  it’s  not.  the'  real  reason 
anyway;  The  actual  motives  behind  the 
Reagan  Administration's  dogged,  die¬ 
hard,  occasionally  illegal  determina¬ 
tion  to  support  the  contras,  despite  that 
policy’s  failure,:  have  been  disclosed 
again  in  its  own  public  statements. 

•  Elliott  Abrams,  the  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs,  to  a  group  of  European  corre¬ 
spondents:  "If  you  believe  in  negotia¬ 
tions,  if  you  want  the  Contadora  pro¬ 
cess  to  proceed,  and  succeed,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  only  way  to  do  it  is 
through  the  military  pressure  that 
the  contras  can  put  on  the  Sandinista 
regime . . .  If  thiscurrent  U  S.  policy 
is  maintained,  it  seems  to  me  the  San- 
dinistas  will  not  survive.’’ 

•  WiBiam  G.  Walker,  Mr.  Abrams’s 
deputy,  in  a  letter  to  The  New  York 
Times  (Jan.  9):  "...  (The]  threat  to 
Costa  Rica’s  unarmed  democracy  lies 
across  its  northern  border,  in  Nicara¬ 
gua,"  from  which  emanate  "the  very 
real  military  pressures  that  the 
democracies  of  Central  America  — 
new  and  old  —  are  facing." 

These  statements,  like  others  be¬ 
fore  them  —  some  by  President  Rea¬ 
gan  himself  —  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
Administration’s  objective  in  organ¬ 
izing,  arming  and  training  the  con¬ 
tras  has  been  and  still  is  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Sandinista  Government 
Not  only  do  Mr.  Reagan  and  his  men 
want  the  "democratization”  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  that  Mr.  Abrams  demanded; 
they  either  believe,  or  put  forward  as 
a  plausible  rationale,  that  Nicaragua 
also  constitutes  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  its  peaceful  neighbors. 

There  are  numerous  flaws  in  this  Ad¬ 
ministration  position;  aside  from  the 
fact  that  the  Sandinistas  obviously  see 


support  of 
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continues. 


Honduras  —  with  its  big  U.SL  military 
presence  and  backing,  its  shelter  for 
the  contras  and  its  superior  air  force 
(now  being  bolstered  by  the  U.S.)  —  as 
anything  but  a  peaceful  neighbor. 

It’s  grotesque,  therefore,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  for  the  U.S.  now  to  insist  piously  on 
the  "democratization”  of  Nicaragua, 
after  this  country’s  tong  history  of  sup¬ 
port  for  (and  sometimes,  as  in  Guate¬ 
mala  in  the  50’s,  creation  of)  brutal 
and  dictatorial  Latin  governments,  not 
least  the  U.S.  puppet  regime  of  the 
Somozas,  under  which  Nicaragua  suf¬ 
fered  for  so  tong,  and  the  continuing 
Pinochet  dictatorship  in  Chile.  Even  ig¬ 
noring  this  shabby  history,  where  is  it 
written  in  law  or  the  Constitution  that 
the  U.S.  is  supposed  to  force  democ¬ 
racy  on  other  countries?  And  only  on 
some  countries  at.  that? 

As  for  Nicaragua’s  threat  to  its 
neighbors,  even  stipulating. that  it  ex-- 
ists  —  which  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  has  not  been  able  conclusively  to 
show  —  the  U.S.  has  never  needed  to 
counter  it  by  organizing,  supplying 
and  training  an  army  tainted  with 
Somocistas,  the  C.I.A.  and  human 
rights  abuses,  to  overthrow  a  Govern¬ 
ment  even  Washington  recognizes. 

Instead,  with  overwhelming  sup¬ 
port  in  the  hemisphere  and  among 
U.S.  allies  —  which  the  Reagan  policy 
of  military  overthrow  does  not  have 
_  Washington  could  state  plainly  that 
it  will  not  tolerate  any  Soviet  military 
base  in  Nicaragua,  or  any  overt  or 
covert  attempt  by  Nicaragua  tp  at¬ 
tack  its  neighbors.  That  policy  could 
be  verified  and  enforced  at  far  less 
cost  than  the  good  money  Mr.  Reagan 
and  Mr.  Abrams  want  to  throw  after 
the  bad  already  spent  mi  the  contras. 

Mr.  Abrams  insists  that  the  Sandin¬ 
istas  will  negotiate  a  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  peace  structure  only  if  the  U.S. 
keeps  them  under  the  military  pres¬ 
sures  of  the  contras.  But  it's  far  more 
likely  that  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion’s  obvious  determination  to  over¬ 
throw  them  is  what  keeps  the  Sandin¬ 
istas  fighting  —  especially  since  what 
Washington  wants  is  a  negotiation 
that  would  result  in  "demofcratiza- 
000"  and  the  inclusion  of  contra  lead¬ 
ers  in  a  new  government,  in  effect  the 
removal  of  the  Sandinista  regime. 

For  nearly  10  years  the  U.S.  tried  un¬ 
successfully  to  use  military  pressures 
to  force  North  Vietnam  into  negotiat¬ 
ing  away  its  own  position.  That  war 
should  have  taught  this  Administration 
Uiat  small  nations  do  not  always  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  power  of  large  ones,  and 
that  a  cannot  win  at-  the  negotiating . 
table  what  its  surrogate  army  has  been 
unable  to  wrest  from  a  determined  ad¬ 
versary  on  the  battlefield.. 

The  contras  have  shown  no  ability  at 
any  time  to  win  popular  support  or  to 
take  and  hold  territory  in  Nicaragua: - 
Nothing  suggests  that  more  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars  and  more  CIA,  training — or  even 
Admiral  Poindexter's  crocodile  tears 
_  can  improve  that  dismal  record,  this 
Administration  *s  record  D 


The  Iran-Contra  Uproar:  a  T ravesty 


■  By  David  Bar-Ilan 

he  media  uproar,  the  in- 
T  ■  ^  vestigalions  and  the 

I  "  ‘  ‘  public  soul-searching 
■  occasioned  by  the  Iran- 
.  ■  contra  affair  are  being 

JLm  .  touted  as  an  indication 
of  how  well  the  American  system 
works.  I  submit  that  they  are  a  pain¬ 
ful  demonstration  of  how  it  some¬ 
times  does  not  work.  Even  if,  at 
.  worst,  an  illegal  act  has  been  commit¬ 
ted  —  still  an  open  question  —  the  dis¬ 
proportion'  between  the  alleged  in¬ 
fraction  and  the  response  is  a  trav¬ 
esty  of  the  American  trust  in  checks 
and  balances. 

Like  many,  1  take  exception  to 
much  of  what  the  Administration  has 
done.  In  dealing  with  Iran,  it  betrayed 
an  inexcusable  naivete  and  woeful 
Inexperience,  falling  for  one  of  the. 
oldest  Middle  Eastern  ruses  —  the 
"moderate”  vs.  "radical”  good-cop 
bad-cop  charade.  It  was  unseemly 
and  downright  dangerous  for  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  compromise  its  prin¬ 
ciples  and  credibility  by  dealing  with 
a  terrorist  state  after  piously  advo¬ 
cating  the  opposite.  And  it  was  incom¬ 
prehensible  that  this  Administration 
—  so  aware  of  the  nature  of  police 
states  and  the  pitfalls  of  appease¬ 
ment  —  should  agree  to  any  deal  with 
sponsors  of  a  group  that  was  holding 
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American  hostages  while  they  were 
still  in  captivity. 

These  are  serious  mistakes,  and  the 
fact  that  the  very  critics  who  once  ex¬ 
coriated  the  President’s  refusal  to 
deal  with  terrorists  are  now  con¬ 
demning  his  softness  and  inconsis¬ 
tency  does  not  diminish  the  severity 
of  the  error.  Nor  should  the  glaring 
political  motives  of  those  who  savage 
the  contra  connection  in  order  to  de¬ 
feat  a  pro-contra  policy  discourage 
legitimate  questions  about  propriety 
and  legality.  But  if  Americans  deny 
the  President  the  right  to  make  mis¬ 
takes,  if  they  seek  not  a  penalty  but 
his  destruction  whenever  his  actions 
are  unwise  or  even  improper,  they 
5half  undermine  the  office  of  the 
Presidency  itself  and  the  very  foun¬ 
dations  of  their  Government. 

The  President  must  have  primacy 
in  conducting  foreign  policy  —  and  he 
must  have  a  wide  berth  in  pursuing  it 
Some  of  the  greatest  Presidents  in¬ 
terpreted  the  limits  of  their  preroga¬ 
tives  much  more  liberally  than  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  is  said  to  have  done. 
Abraham  Lincoln  suspended  habeas 
corpus  during  the  Civil  War.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  circumvented  the  Neu¬ 
trality  Act  by  sending  50  destroyers 
to  Britain,  and  John  F.  Kennedy  sup¬ 
ported  (albeit  inadequately)  an  inva¬ 
sion,  sponsored  by  the  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency,  of  a  country  not  at  war 
with  us.  History  exonerated  such 
Presidential  initiatives  as  necessary 

David  Bar-Ilan.  who  writes  fre¬ 
quently  about  the  Middle  East,  is  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  The  Jonathan  In¬ 
stitute.  a  private  foundation  for  the 
study  of  terrorism. 


in  an  emergency.  In  the  case  of  the 
aid  to  the  contras.  Congress  did  not 
wait  for  history  to  pass  judgment;  it 
endorsed  the  President's  policy 
within  a  year. 

Unlike  criminal  law,  laws  passed 
by  Congress  to  delineate  policy 
abound  in  gray  areas.  Determining 
where  stretching  ends  and  transgres¬ 
sion  begins  is  well-nigh  impossible. 
Many,  for  example,  believed  the  Bo¬ 
land  Amendment,  which  prohited  aid 
to  any  group  trying  to  overthrow  the 
Nicaraguan  Government,  was  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  but  there  is  no  way  for  the 
President  to  gel  an  "advisory’’  on 
such  matters  from  the  Supreme 
Court  unless  a  case  involving  the 
policy  comes  before  the  Court 

What’s  more,  if  he  wishes  to  act  in 
secret,  as  he  sometimes  has  to, 
particularly  in  the  sieve-like  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Washington,  he  must  ulti¬ 
mately  trust  his  feeling  that  he  is 
doing  the  right  thing  and  take  his 
chances  with  the  electorate  when  the 
inevitable  revelation  of  his  deeds  oc¬ 
curs.  There  are,  after  alt,  only  three 
major  avenues  for  conducting  foreign 
policy  —  diplomacy,  covert  action 
and  war.  With  fiercely  hostile  re¬ 
gimes,  diplomacy  is  often  useless; 
and  hobbling  Presidential  discretion 
in  covert  operations  would  so  limit  his 
options  that  he  might  feel  reduced  to 
choosing  between  war  and  surrender. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Presidential 
transgressions,  or  even  mere  mis¬ 
takes,  should  go  unpunished.  But  the 
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punishment  must  fit  the  offense.  The 
leaders  of  America's  major  allies, 
President  Frances  Mitterrand  and 
Prime  Minister  Jacques  Chirac  of 
France,  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  of  Britain  and  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl  of  West  Germany  have 
all  been  directly  implicated  in  scan¬ 
dals  far  more  serious,  ethically,  mor¬ 
ally  and  legally,  than  anything  the 
President  may  have  had  knowledge 
of.  And  they  all  suffered  substantial, 
though  not  irreparable,  political  dam¬ 


age.  But  none  had  to  endure  a  pro¬ 
tracted,  relentless  media  onslaught,  a 
torturous  parliamentary  investiga¬ 
tion,  an  endless  diversion  of  legisla¬ 
tive  and  executive  energies  and  a  vir¬ 
tual  paralysis  of  government  func¬ 
tions. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
American  national  penchant  for  self- 
flagellation.  Perhaps  it  is  a  residue  of 
the  crisis  of  credibility  caused  by  the 
traumas  of  Vietnam  and  Watergate. 
Perhaps  it  reflects  a  tendency  to  so 
idealize  popular  President s  that  we 
feel  betrayed  on  discovering  their 


Washington 
oming  back  to  the  leadership  of 
both  houses  of  the  Congress  for 
the  first  time  in  six  years,  the 


human  frailties.  Bui  the  underlying  Democrats  are  confronted  by  both  an 
problem  is  the  innocence  with  which  opportunity  and  a  danger.  And  how 


Americans  view  the  world. 


they  handle  this  dilemma  may  very 
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If  the  world  were  a  tidy,  peaceful  well  determine  whether  they  regain 
place,  where  adversaries  could  settle  control  of  the  White  House  in  1988. 
disputes  with  calm  cordiality,  with  a  The  danger  Is  that  they  will  use 
handshake  and  a  smile,  Americans  their  new  responsibilities  mainly  to 
would  have  the  right  to  expect  that  all  oppose  the  policies  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
die  Queens  bury  rules  be  meticulously  ministration,  to  dramatize  its  failures 
observed.  But  in  fact  the  world  is  in-  and  mock  Its  pretensions, 
tested  with  totalitarian  regimes,  vi-  The  temptation  to  follow  a  negative 
cious  police  states  and  medieval  iyr-  strategy  is  obvious.  The  Reagan  Ad- 
ranies,  whose  fondest  wish  is  to  see  ministration  has  presided  over  a  na- 
America  crumble.  As  far  as  they  are  tional  debt  that  is  larger  than  that  of  all 
concerned,  there  is  a  permanent  state  previous  administrations  combined, 
of  war,  a  dirty,  undeclared  but  unre-  And  while  it  has  reduced  inflation  and 
ienting  war,  often  including  terrorist  interest  rates  and  goes  into  the  new 
attacks,  between  them  and  the  free  year  with  a  booming  stock  market,  it  is 
world.  If  Americans  greet  every  mis-  saddled  with  a  record  trade  deficit  and 
guided  and  improper  Presidential  re-  an  embarrassing  catalogue  of  foreign 
sponse  to  this  war  with  an  orgy  of  policy  failures  and  scandals, 
self-recrimination,  they  shall  not  but-  U  is  a  risky  business,  however,  for 
tress  their  system  but  help  their  the  Democrats  merely  to  concentrate 
worst  enemies  achieve  their  goais.  □  on  the  record  of  the  past,  part  of  which 

they  contributed  to.  Their  challenge  is 
to  come  forward  with  a  national 
agenda  of  their  own  Tor  the  last  years 
of  the  80's  and  the  beginning  of  the  90’s 
that  is  addressed  to  the  mounting  prob- 
L\  fm\  lems  at  home  and  abroad. 

\  ,  This  does  not  mean  that  the  investi- 

/W - \  gallons  into  the  shipment  of  arms  to 

/  Zt  terrorists  iQ  Iran  or  the  diversion  of 

A fE~.  ^ J  funds  to  the  contras  of  Nicaragua 

mtt‘ .  \  shouid  be  neglected.  But  it  does  mean 

:  ^  that  the  people,  voting  two  years  hence, 

will  be  more  interested  in  the  Demo- 

W  s - **77  cratic  Party's  vision  of  the  future  than 

£  in  its  indictments  of  the  past 
r  **  At  home,  for  example,  what  ideas 

—  do  the  Democrats  have  about  the 

.  T  ■  alarming  growth  of  public  and  pri- 

vate  debt;  350^  the  decline  of  Amer- 
Scan  industry  in  relation  to  foreign 
competition;  about  the  plight  of  the 
poor  and  of  individual  farmers,  and 
about  the  deterioration  of  the  cities 
and  the  environment  and  the  educa- 
i  tion  of  our  children? 

I  ^  Abroad,  what  is  their  approach  tothe 

1  nuclear  arms  race,  the  loss  of  control 

1  over  the  nation's  borders,  the  infiltra- 

n  t  ton  of  Communist  authority  in  Central 


Merely 
to  oppose, 
or  to 
propose? 
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Duvalierism  Without  Duvalier 


By  Michael  S.  Hooper 


Next  month  will  mark  proach  is  suggested  by  t 
the  ffrst  anniversary  of  more  than  90  percent 
the  ouster  of  Haiti’s  voters  to  turn  out  in  rec 
President-for-Life,  for  members  of  a  Conslit 

Jean  Claude  Duvalier.  bly  charged  with  writing 
Yet  Haiti  remains  stitution.  Most  Haitians 
firmly  in  the  grip  of  Duvalierism,  believed  that  the  electioi 
even  without  Duvalier.  As  the  anni-  play  a  significant  part 
versa ry  approaches,  the  United  their  future,  and  so  ti 
States  shouid  take  the  opportunity  to  bother  to  vote, 
signal  its  disapproval  of  this  institu-  In  the  meantime,  the  t 
tionalized  brutality.  tinues  to  rule  with  a  hea- 

The  United  States  played  a  part  in  ist  hand.  The  armed  fon 
Mr.  Duvalier’s  fall  by  refusing,  at  the  suppressed  several  peac 
lUh  hour  .to  certify  his  Government's  strations  last  spring  wi 
performance  on  human  rights.  Wash-  able  loss  of  life  and  e 
ington  thus  broke  with  its  tongstand-  juries.  In  November,  dui 
ing  practice  of  effectively  winking  at  riot  in  Port-au-Prince, 
Mr.  Duvalier’s  appalling  mistreat-  wildly  at  Roman  Cath 
ment  of  his  own  people  and  withheld  buildings  and  the  count 
pending  aid  —  a  clear  signal  that  our  radio  station.  There  havi 
support  for  the  Duvalier  dynasty  was  "disappearances”  in  re< 
finally  at  an  end.  As  a  consequence,  —  including  a  church  la 
when  the  dictator  finally  boarded  a  and  a  number  of  politics 
plane  supplied  by  Washington  and  welfare  activists  have  b 
fled  the  country  that  he,  his  family  seized  and  taken  from  t! 
and  his  cronies  had  pillaged  for  The  Reagan  Adminlstr 
nearly  three  decades,  the  United  tied  the  United  States  w 
States  emerged  with  considerable  eming  council  virtually  < 

good  will  in  Haiti  Today,  unfortunate-  .  _ 

ly.  much  of  that  good  will  has  been 
squandered.  t  t  7  i  a 

Even  with  the  dictator  gone,  Haiti  ciSjUnfrtOIj 

is  being  governed  by  a  predominantly  o 

military  body  called  the  National  cnnilln  Ct tm; 
Governing  Council.  It  is  supposed  to  3  ^  u  Olgllc 

be  preparing  the  way  for  democracy,  J:  QjD-nrw-rvtra  1 
but  it  has  not  undertaken  efforts  to  LUodjJjJl  U  V  cLl 

develop  democratic  institutions  and  COIltinUCCl 

Michael  S.  Hooper,  a  lawyer,  is  exeeu-  i  _  >  _i;x 
five  director  of  the  National  Coalition  DniI3ilXy . 

for  Haitian  Refugees,  a  human  rights  _ _ 

organization. 


seems  to  have  no  vision  of  democracy 
beyond  the  formal  holding  of  elec¬ 
tions.  The  inadequacy  of  this  ap¬ 
proach  is  suggested  by  the  failure  of 
more  than  90  percent  of  eligible 
voters  to  turn  out  in  recent  elections 
for  members  of  a  Constituent  Assem¬ 
bly  charged  with  writing  a  new  con¬ 
stitution.  Most  Haitians  apparently 
believed  that  the  elections  would  not 
play  a  significant  part  in  shaping 
their  future,  and  so  they  did  not 
bother  to  vote. 

In  the  meantime,  the  military  con¬ 
tinues  to  rule  with  a  heavy  Duvalier- 
ist  hand.  The  armed  forces  violently 
suppressed  several  peaceful  demon¬ 
strations  last  spring  with  consider¬ 
able  loss  of  life  and  extensive  in¬ 
juries.  In  November,  during  a  police 
riot  in  Port-au-Prince,  troops  fired 
wildly  at  Roman  Catholic  Church 
buildings  and  the  country's  largest 
radio  station.  There  have  been  three 
"disappearances”  in  recent  months 
—  including  a  church  lay  worker  — 
and  a  number  of  political  and  social 
welfare  activists  have  been  illegally 
seized  and  taken  from  their  homes. 

The  Reagan  Administration  identi¬ 
fied  the  United  States  with  the  gov¬ 
erning  council  virtually  as  soon  as  it 


Washington 
should  signal 


took  power  last  February:  without 
even  waiting  to  see  how  it  performed, 
Washington  certified  that  its  human 
rights  performance  justified  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  aid.  The  Administration 
also  asked  Congress  to  resume  direct 
assistance  to  the  Haitian  military  — 
money  effectively  taken  away  from 
the  Haitian  people's  efforts  to  deal 
with  the  country’s  desperate  eco¬ 
nomic  needs.  The  effect  has  been  to 
link  the  United  States  with  the  abuses 
of  the  armed  forces  and  to  make  us 
vulnerable  to  the  charge  that  we  are 
helping  to  perpetuate  Duvalierism. 

Congress  is  also  to  blame,  for  it 
failed  to  heed  the  call,  by  a  number  of 
Haitian  legal  and  religious  organiza¬ 
tions  and  international  human  rights 
groups,  to  end  all  military  aid.  It  did, 
however,  write  a  new  set  of  conditions 

into  the  law  authorizing  military  aid. 
These  included  an  end  to  specified 
abuses  by  the  armed  forces,  a  re¬ 
quirement  that  past  abuses  should  be 
investigated,  protection  of  the  rights 
to  speak  and  to  assembly,  and  com¬ 
plete  demobilization  of  the  Tontons 
Macoutes  —  the  infamous  force  of 
armed  ’ ’volunteers"  through  which 
the  Duvaliers  controlled  and  abused 
.  the  Haitian  people. 

President  Reagan  must  soon  de¬ 
cide  whether  he  will  certify  that  Haiti 
has  complied  with  these  new  condi¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  unfortunate  indeed 
if  he  were  to  revert  to  the  policy  of  the 
Duvalier  years  —  a  policy  of  unquali¬ 
fied  support  for  a  brutal  dictatorship. 
Above  all,  the  President  must  not  fall 
back  into  the  habit  of  repeatedly  cer¬ 
tifying  compliance  with  human  righrs 
conditions  regardless  of  the  actual 
human  rights  practices  in  Haiti.  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  United  States  will 
again  have  an  opportunity  to  redeem 
itself  in  the  eyes  of  long-suffering 


Nearly  a  year 
after  the 
dictator  fled, 
the  U.S.  has 
squandered 
good  will 
among  the 
Haitians. 


Haitians  as  it  did  when  it  helped  to 
precipitate  Mr.  Duvalier's  ouster. 

Haitians  are  demanding  demo¬ 
cratic  government,  respect  for 
human  rights  and  grassroots  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  Washington  can¬ 
not  hope  to  allay  their  suspicions 
about  its  long-term  intentions  unless 
it  unequivocally  supports  these  goais. 
The  first  step  is  for  President  Reagan 
to  comply  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
our  laws  by  refusing  to  .certify. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  Washington 
continues  to  push  more  military  aid 
on  the  Haitian  Government,  it  will  ef¬ 
fectively  block  the  Haitian  people's 
demands  for  fundamental  economic 
and  political  change  and  thereby 
help  perpetuate  Duvalierism.  This 
would  align  us  yet  again  with  a  small 
elite  and  against  the  aspirations  of  a 
vast  majority.  Surely  that  is  not  the 
signal  we  want  to  send  to  the  Haitian 
people.  U 


America  and  the  collapse  of  meaning¬ 
ful  negotiations  in  the  Middle  East? 

For  the  time  being,  and  not  supris-- 
ingiy,  they  have  no  answers,  not  even  a 
common  approach,  to  these  problems. 
They  have  a  collection  of  ambitious 
men  who  would  like  to  succeed  Mr. 
Reagan,  each  having  his  own  view  of 
what  the  party's  policies  should  be. 

In  general,  the  Democrats  reject 
the  notion  that  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  achieved  a  successful 
revolution  against  the  welfare-state 
policies  of  the  New  and  Fair  Deals, 
but  they  are  also  inclined  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Reagan  has  created,  by  his 
personality  and  his  mastery  of  televi¬ 
sion,  a  political  revolution  in  the  art  of 
winning  elections. 

Accordingly,  one  faction  in  the  party 
believes  that  it  can  regain  control  of 
the  Executive  only  by  accepting,  per¬ 
haps  in  a  modified  form,  some  of  the 
Reagan  Administration’s  pro-military, 
pro  “Star  Wars,"  pro-business,  pro 
contras,  loser-beware  policies. 

Another  faction,  however,  argues 
that  if  the  Democrats  go  to  the  country 
in  19S8  with  a  me-too  agenda,  the  people 
will  prefer  the  Republican  original 
rather  than  a  bogus  copy.  So  this  wing 
would  take  the  easy  way  of  damning 
the  Reagan  policies  of  "borrow  and 
borrow,  spend  and  spend’’  and  revert¬ 
ing  to  the  old  Democratic  policies  of 
“tax  and  tax,  spend  and  spend.” 

There  is.  however,  a  growing  realiza¬ 
tion  among  Democratic  moderates  and 
progressives  —  and  this  includes  most 
of  their  leading  Presidential  candi¬ 
dates  —  that  the  hope  of  their  party  lies 
in  neither  of  these  extremes;  that  they 
must  not  plan'  for  a  world  that  is  gone 
or  dream  of  their  glory  days,  but  as¬ 
sess  the  needs  of  the  nation  in  a  chang¬ 
ing  world  and  define  a  coherent  plat¬ 
form  for  future  action. 

This  has  not  yet  been  done  and  it  is 
a  difficult  thing  to  do.  We  do  not  oper¬ 
ate  under  the  parliamentary  system, 
where  the  opposition  party  is  sort  of  a 
government-in-waiting,  with  its  own 
shadow  cabinet  and  its  clearly  de¬ 
fined  party  manifestos. 

But  in  1987,  before  the  candidates 
start  storming  the  primary  elections 
on  Super  Tuesday  of  1988  and  flying 
from  one  airport  to  another  with  ap¬ 
peals  to  local  interests,  it  might  be 
useful  to  think  about  what  the  nation 
requires,  and  what  the  Democratic 
Party  stands  for  rather  than  merely 
who  stands  for  it 

There  are  some  signs  of  movement 
in  this  direction,  but  most  of  them  are 
individual  exertions.  Gary  Hart  of 
Colorado,  for  example,  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  define  his  policies  in  a 
series  of  remarkably  good  speeches, 
and  Governor  Cuomo  of  New  York  is 
beginning  to  speak  out  and  recognize 
that  maybe  he  has  no  right,  consider¬ 
ing  the  state  of  the  Republic,  not  to 
try  openly  for  his  party’s  nomination. 

In  this  sense,  1987  can  be  a  useful 
year,  not  in  providing  answers  to  our 
problems,  but  at  least  in  getting  the 
questions  straight.  O 
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‘Platoon’ 
Finds  New 
Life  in  the  Old 
War  Movie 


By  VINCENT  CANBY 


I 


Rirkv  Frannsm 


tf  ■  kept  thinking  about  ail  the  kids  who  got  wiped  out  by 
17  years  of  war  movies  before  coming  to  Vietnam  to 
get  wiped  out  for  good,”  Michael  Herr  remembers 
in  “Dispatches,”  his  book  of  Vietnam  memoirs  pub¬ 
lished  in  1977. 

“Most  combat  troops,”  he  goes  on.  “stopped  thinking 
of  the  war  as  an  adventure  after  their  first  few  firefights, 
but  there  were  always  the  ones  who  couldn’t  let  that 
go. ..  A  lot  of  correspondents  weren't  much  better.  We’d 
all  seen  too  many  movies,  stayed  too  long  in  Television 
City,  years  of  media  glut  had  made  certain  connections 
difficult.. 

. .  even  after  you  knew  better  you  couldn’t  avoid  the 
ways  in  which  things  got  mixed,  the  war  itself  with  those 
parts  of  the  war  that  were  just  like  the  movies,  juri  like 
'The  Quiet  American’  or  ‘Catch-22’... just  like  all  that 
combat  footage  from  television. . 

in  "Living  Room  War,”  his  1969  collection  of  essays, 
Michael  J.  Arien  Lakes  exception  to  those  who  were  say¬ 
ing  at  that  time  that  television  was  making  “the  hazards 
of  [the  Vietnam}  war...  ‘real’  to  the  civilian  audience.” 
Those  hazards,  he  suggests,  are  “also  made  less  ‘real’  — 
diminished,  in  part,  by  the  physical  size  of  the  television 
screen,  which,  for  a!!  the  industry’s  advances,  still  shows 
one  a  picture  of  men  three  inches  tall  shooting  at  other 
men  three  inches  tali. . .” 

Whether  the  images  are  30  feet  tall  or  three  inches, 
movies  and  television  work  on  us  in  similar  ways.  The 
images  are  drugs  whose  side  effects  aren't  immediately 
recognized.  They  do  inform  us,  but  with  whatever  “truth" 
they  hold  to  be  self-evident,  which  may  be  Rambo's  dr 
Walter  Cnmkite’s. 

Movies  and  television  can  make  the  wildest  fiction 
look  like  fact,  and  lethal  facts  look  as  harmless  as  fiction. 
Even  at  their  most  reasonable,  movies  and  television 


A  scene  from  the  Oliver  Stone  film — Coming  out  of  a  long  tradition  that  includes 
everything  from  “Battleground”  to  “The  Green  Berets,”  “it  uses  a  number  of  war-movie 
conventions,  but  so  effectively  that  it’s  as  if  they’d  been  reinvented.”  _ _ 


must  distort  their  subjects  to  th?  extern  that  they  find  es¬ 
thetic  order  in  chaos,  conferring  on  events  a  romantic  vi¬ 
sion  or,  at  least,  a  comprehensible  overview.  They  put  at  a 
safe  distance  those  unmentionable,  unrecognized  things 
that  otherwise  are  allowed  to  enter  our  minds  only  as 
nightmares. 

Now,  nearly  12  years  after  the  fall  o?  Saigon  and 
nearly  20  years  after  the  particular  time  i:  recalls,  conies 
Oliver  Stone’s  "Platoon.’’  the  best  fiction  film  yet  made 
about  the  fighting  in  Vietnam.  Here's  an  exceptionally 
good,  serious,  foot-soldier's  view  of  the  war  that,  in  spite 
of  its  sense  of  desolation,  could  well  inspire  the  fantasies 
of  some  future  generation  of  American  soldiers. 

It’s  something  of  a  circle.  As  the  film  maker's  imagi¬ 
nation  shapes  his  movies,  those  movies  shape  our  imagi¬ 
nations.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Herr  writes,  the  war  itself  gets 
mixed  with  those  parts  of  the  war  that  are  just  like  the 
movies. 

Though  "Platoon"  is  a  far  cry  from  John  Wayne’s 
gung-ho  "Green  Berets,"  it's  still  a  work  of  fiction.  It 
comes  out  of  a  long  tradition  of  “war”  movies  —  every¬ 
thing  from  "Battleground"  to  (don't  laugh)  "The  Green 
Berets.”  It  also  uses  a  number  of  war-movie  conventions, 
but  so  effectively  that  it’s  as  if  they'd  been  reinvented. 

"Platoon"  finds  in  the  experiences  of  the  members  of 
a  single  platoon  of  soldiers  some  equivalent  to  just  about 
every  horror  story  we've  ever  read  about  Vietnam,  in¬ 
cluding  the  My  Lai  massacre.  This  is  ihe  license  that  can 


A  Film  Satire’s  Barb  Jabs 
Japan’s  Television  News 


By  CLYDE  HA  BERMAN 

Tokyo 

It  is  an  arguable  distinction,  but 
"Comic  Magazine"  may  be  the 
only  Japanese  film  ever  conceived 
in  a  jail  celL 

The  movie  is  a  scathing  satire  of 
a  breed  of  television  journalist  who  is 
all  too  common  in  Japan.  For  him, 
each  story  is  the  video  equivalent  of  a 
kamikaze  attack. 

His  taste  in  news  runs  to  celebrity 
scandals.  His  notion  of  an  interview  is 
to  catch  his  subject'  off-guard  and 


though  I  was  convicted  of  nothing,” 
he  recalled  "Suddenly,  it  was  just 
Uchida.  No  Mister. 

” 'Uchida,  aren’t  you  ashamed,' 
they’d  shout  They  treated  me  like  a 
criminal  even  before  I  was  found 
guilty  or  not  guilty.  This  kind  of  re¬ 
porter  is  the  worst  offender  of  human 
rights.  That’s  when  1  started  thinking 
of  several  possibilities  for  a  movie.” 

The  result  was  “Comic  Magazine,” 
starring  and  co-written  by  Mr.  Uchi¬ 
da,  who  also  rounded  up  the  financial 
backers.  It  might  well  be  subtitled, 
"Uchida’s  Revenge.’.’ 

In  the  him  he  plays  Kinameri,  a 


Shima  Daisuke  and  Yuya  Uchida,  the  star  and  co-writer 
of  “Comic  Magazine” — “I  consider  my  movie  making  an 
extension  of  rock  ’n'  rolL” 


then  pounce,  camera  rolling  and  mi¬ 
crophone  ready  to  be  wielded  like  a 
club.  Of  course,  the  ambush  interview 
is  hardly  unknown  in  the  United 
States.  But  in  Japan  it  is  conducted 
with  a  special  blend  of  sledgehammer 
delicacy  and  bulldog  finesse. 

Yuya  Uchida  is  quite  familiar  with 
show-business  journalism,  having 
learned  it  from  the  other  side  of  the 
lens.  Twice  he  sat  in  jail  staring  at 
cameras  and  staring  down  scream¬ 
ing  newsmen  as  the  price  he  paid  for 
being  one  of  Japan’s  better-known 
rock-and-roll  singers. 

The  first  time  was  in  1977.  when  he 
was  arrested  on  a  marijuana  charge. 
There  was  no  question  that  he  had 
been  smoking  marijuana,  Mr.  Uchida 
says  now.  But  the  evidence  against 
him  was  slender,  so  he  was  not  indict¬ 
ed.  Then  four  years  ago,  he  wont  after 
a  rock  promoter  with  a  knife  for  pay¬ 
ing  foreign  entertainers  far  more 
than  comparable  Japanese  perform¬ 
ers.  There  was  no  question  that  his 
protest  had  been  "somewhat  vio¬ 
lent,"  Mr.  Uchida  says  now.  Once 
again,  though,  he  was  not  indicted. 

“Both  times,  these  reporters  who 
had  been  calling  me  Mr.  Uchida  sud¬ 
denly  changed  their  attitude  even 


persistent  but  enigmatic  television 
reporter  who  conducts  Interviews 
.  with  vinyl-coated  sensitivity.  At  the 
funeral  of  a  murdered  young  woman, 
he  asks -the  mother  if  she  knew  that 
her  daughter  was  a  prostitute  He 
barges  in  on  an  accused  killer  and 
ends  up  debating  press  freedoms  with 
him.  He  talks  with  Philippine  bar 
girls,  seemingly  oblivious  to  their 
gangster  boss  who  is  shoving  him  out 
the  door. 

When  "Comic  Magazine”  was 
shown  in  New  York  last  spring  at  the 
New  Directors/New  Films  Festival, 
Vincent  Canby  of  The  Times  said, 
"It’s  a  sconUonsly  funny  picture  of  a 
technologically  advanced  society 
with  an  insatiable  appetite  for  what’s 
largely  irrelevant.”  It  is  also  a  movie 
filled  with  episodes  that  an  audience 
mighrbe  tempted  to  dismiss  as  farce, 
except  for  the  fact  that  they  really 
happened. 

Mr.  Uchkla’s  good  fortune  was  to 
havetkme  his  filming  in  1985,  a  bump¬ 
er-crop  year  tor  journalistic  excess 
and  outrage 'to  Japan.  He  has  cap¬ 
tured  most 'of  the  nonsense  with  a 
clear  eye.  It  was  a  year  in  which  the 
Japanese  press  treated  the  million- 
do  liar  wedding  of  a  teen-agers’  idol 


named  Seiko  Matsuda  as  if  it  were  of 
Imperial  moment  Soon  after  that  520 
people  died  in  the  crash  of  a  Japan 
Air  Lines  jumbo  jet.  Some  Japanese 
reporters  distinguished  themselves 
by  thrusting  micro  phenes  at  survi¬ 
vors  as  they  lay  on  stretchers  that 
were  being  carried  into  a  hospital. 

For  many  people,  a  journalistic 
low-water  mark  was  reached  the 
same  year  when  two  thugs  broke  into 
the  apartment  of  an  accused  embez¬ 
zler  and  hacked  him  to  death  with 
swords.  The  embezzling  case  had 
drawn  great  attention,  and  so  the  sus¬ 
pect  was  followed  round  the  clock  by 
platoons  of  reporters.  When  the 
sword-carrying  assailants  showed  up, 
the  news^gatherers  stood  by  and  did 
nothing  other  than  to  elbow  one  an¬ 
other  Tor  belter  camera  position  as 
blood  spattered. 

The  incident  is  reenacted  chillingly 
at  the  end  of  "Comic  Magazine."  For 
once,  Kinameri  breaks  through  his 
moral  shell  and  tries,  though  in  vain, 
to  stop  the  attack. 

“f  interviewed  a  cameraman  who 
was  at  the  real  murder,”  Mr.  Uchida 
said.  "He  said  there  were  three  types 
of  reporters  there  —  those  who  were 
afraid  to  act.  those  who  were  too  sur¬ 
prised  to  act  and  those  who  simply 
saw  a  great  story."  In  the  film, 
Kinameri  dees  net  mask  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  them  ail  and  perhaps  for 
himself.  Loo.  although  some  might 
take  the  fact  that  he  is  almost  killed 
for  his  troubles  as  a  persuasive  argu¬ 
ment  against  getting  involved. 

Unlike  the  iron-faced  Kinameri,  the 
man  behind  "Comic  Magazine"  is 
given  to  smiles  and  sardonic  asides. 
He  is  a  47-year-old,  self-confessed 
man-child,  a  slight  figure  with  unruly 
hair  who  says  things  like  “i  hate  the 
word  maturity  —  I  want  to  be  a  damn 
rock-and-rolier  until  the  day  I  die." 

Mr.  Uchida  has  been  a  rock  per¬ 
former,  and  more  recently  a  concert 
organizer,  since  he  was  17.  He 
dresses  in  black.  1959's  American 
style,  looking  like  a  refugee  from 
"Blackboard  Jungle." 

His  occasional  public  brawls  have 
earned  him  a  bad-boy  reputation  that 
once  led.  he  said,  to  a  dressing-down 
from  his  friend  Yoko  Ono.  He  had 
called  on  her  at  the  Dakota  apart¬ 
ment  house  in  Manhattan.  "She  said 
that  you  have  to  establish  your  own 
art  world."  Mr.  Uchida  recalled.  “She 
toid  me  that  if  I  was  interested  only  in 
drinking  and  sex,  I’d  only  be  a  street 
rocker.  That  made  me  mad.  1  kicked 
her  door,  and  didn't  go  back  there  for 
four  years,” 

Whether  or  not  as  a  result  of  th& 
lecture,  however,  he  broadened  Ids  in¬ 
terests  to  include  film.  In  the  early 
1980's,  he  appeared  in  or  co-wrote  two 
movies,  "Pool  Without  Water"  and 
"Mosquito  on  the  ICth  Floor."  Both 
had  antiheroes  as  protagonists.  Both 
offered  cold-eyed  views  of  society. 

Even  by  the  cash-strapped  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  Japanese  movie  industry, 
"Comic  Magazine"  was  produced  for 
a  song  —  about  $430,000,  all  of  it 
raised  by  Mr.  Uchida  from  friends. 


be  granted  to  a  film  that — until  its  final  few  minutes — so 
rigorously  keeps  its  eye  at  ground  level 

It  shares  with  its  soldiers  the  pervasive  physical  dis¬ 
comforts  of  heat,  damp,  insects  and  exhaustion  that, 
somehow,  are  made  bearable  by  (because  they  seem  less 
important  than)  their  fear.  Never  before,  I  think,  have  I 
seen  in  a  war  movie  such  a  harrowing  evocation  of  fear, 
which  functions  like  adrenaline  but  feels  like  a  headache, 
the  kind  that  rises  and  falls  but  never  quite  disappears.  As 
much  as  anything  that  actually  happens  in  combat,  it's 
day-to-day  fear  —  the  will  to  survive,  attached  to  the 
awareness  that  there’s  no  earthly  reason  one  has  to  — 
that  alters  the  psyche. 

Mr.  Stone's  achievement  is  not  in  the  creation  of  a 
new  kind  of  war  movie  but  in  the  degree  to  which  he  redis¬ 
covers  new  life  in  the  old,  which  he  virtually  redefines  by 
cleaning  away  the  debris  that  has  accumulated  over  the 
years. 

"Platoon"  is  a  lean  film,  beginning  with  its  dusty, 
hazily  golden  opening  shots  on  a  Vietnam  airstrip,  where 
new  arrivals  from  the  States  are  being  deposited  from  a 
giant  transport  plane  that  looks  like  a  World  War  II LST, 
though  one  that  magically  flies.  Very  little  is  specifically 
stated.  Mr.  Stone  doesn't  have  to  announce  his  meaning 
(though  he  eventually  does,  in  the  film’s  only  major  lapse 
of  judgment).  The  film’s  talk  is  mostly  to  die  point  of 
what’s  happening,  or  might  happen,  or  can't  happen, 
which  is  what  most  vividly  describes  the  soldiers’  bore¬ 
dom. 

Its  three  principal  characters  are  Chris  Taylor 
(Charlie  Sheen),  the  young  college  dropout,  who’s  the 
film's  hesitant  mouthpiece,  and  the  two  sergeants  who 
have  effectively  split  the  platoon  between  them.  They  are 
Barnes  (Tom  Berenger),  a  seriously  out-of-control,  life- 
sized,  clay-footed  version  of  the  “fighting  machine” 
Sylvester  Stallone  glorifies  in  "Rambo,”  and  Elias  (Wfl- 
iem  Dafoe),  a  man  no  less  tough  than  Barnes,  but  whose 
tours  of  duty  have  transformed  him  into  a  soft-spoken,  al¬ 


most  embarrassed  prophet  of  doom. 

The  other  members  of  the  platoon  don't  wear  labels 
that  immediately  characterize  them.  They  take  some 
time  to  get  to  know  ami,  even  then,  they  tend  to  merge,  not 
as  stereotypes  but  as  the  same  sorts  of  men.  "Two' years 
of  high  school,  mostly  poor  and  unwanted.  /.  They're  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  they' know  it,"  is  the  way  Chris 
Taylor  describes  them.  The  differences  that  finally  do  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  are  all  the  more  prized  and  moving  tor 
being  so  finely  graded. 

Mr.  Stone  appreciates  the  singularity  of  the  grunts 
without  italicizing  them.  It’s  part  of  the  film’s  revivifying 
mystery  that  when  die  members' of  this  particular  pia? 
toon  find  themselves  on  the  verge  of  wiring  out  an  entire 
village,  the  Wean  dtJes  of  the  men  whoca  vein  to  the  hyste¬ 
ria  (and  of  those  who  hang  back)  haven't  been  ,  predict¬ 
able. 

“Platoon"  is  about  war  as  sera  by  men  tor  whom  the 
'  only  goal  is  daily  survival  There  are  no  great  issues  here, 
no  debates  about  good  and  eviL  It's  abort  fighting  for 
anonymous  pieces  of  Jungle,  to  hold  positions  that  may 
well  include  the  enemy,  in  a  landscape  of  code  names  mid 
numbers,  where  there  are  no  points  on  die  compass.  It's 
to  the  film’s  credit  that  it  manages  to  bring  moral  order  to’ 
this  confusion  without  celebrating  Tt.  V 

Whether  or  not  this  is  what  the  public  wants  to  see, 
I've  no  idea.  At  the  theater  where  I  saw  the  film,  dime 
was  a  small  but  noisy  claque  that  kept  trying  to  respond 
to  the  film’s  reluctant  heroes,  and  to  its  grim  battle  toot- 
age,  as  if  "Platoon"  .were  really  another  “Ramba”  It 
wasn’t  easy.  The  My  LaWke  sequence  began  promising¬ 
ly,  but  the  resolution  dearly  left  some  of  the  claque  unsat¬ 
isfied. 

Does  "Platoon”  romanticize  its  grunts?  I  suppose  it 
does,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  all  nibvtes  somehow  lend 
larger-than-life  Importance  to  whomever  they  acknowl¬ 
edge.  There  are  also  occasional  moments  when  Mr.  Stone 
allows  a  self-conscious  bnage  to  repeat  an  idea  that  re¬ 
quires  no  amplification  —  as  in-dte  Christ-like  image  of  a 
betrayed  American  soldier  being  crucified,  not  oh  a  cross 
but  by  bullets. 

Not  having  been  in  Vietnam,  Tve no  idea  bow  accu¬ 
rate  “Platoon”  is  in  some  of  Its  details.- Is  the  ratio  of 
black  "grunts”  to  white  grunts  correct,  , and  does  Mr. 
Stone  soften  the  bitterness  of  racial  antagonisms?  Some¬ 
one  else  can  answer  those  questions.  Anyone  who  fought 
In  Vietnam  will  bring  to  the  film  a  set  of  expections  far 
different  from  those  of  someone  tor  whom  Vietnam  was, 
first,  the  living  room  war,  then  the  war  of  written  recollec¬ 
tions  and,  most  recently,  the  war  as  retought  in  the  case  of 
Westmoreland  v.  CBS. 

.  It  must  say  something  about  the  American  public’s 
feelings  toward  the  entire  Vietnam  experience  that  it’s 
taken  this  long  for  the  producers  of  a  commercial  film  to 
attempt  to  make  such  a  movie.  As  fine  as  they  were,  both 
"Apocalypse  Now”  and  “The  Deer  Hunter"  more  or  less 
floated  above  the  concerns  of  the  American  foot  soldiers 
and  saw  the  war  in  terms  of  mythology.  “Rambo”  and 
Chuck  Norris's  two  "Missing  in  Action”  films  jumped  the 
gun,  giving  us  revisionist  views  Of  a  war  whose  sad  mid 
had  scarcely  been  admitted  by  movies — with,  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  ’The  Deer  Hunter"  —  hi  the  first  place. 

Clint  Eastwood’s  new  film,  the  hugely  popular  war- 
comedy,  “Heartbreak  Ridge,”  acknowledges  the  Vietnam 
defeat,  but  then  goes  on  to  buck  us  up  with  a  reenactment 
of  our  military  triumph  in  Grenada.  If  I  interpret  "Heart¬ 
break  Ridge"  correctly — and  I’m  not  sure  it  makes  com¬ 
plete  sense  —  it  seems  to  suggest  that  the  only  wars  we  - 
can  win  from  now  on  must  be  of  the  scale  of  the  invasion 
of  Grenada. 

I’ve  no  way  of  knowing;  but  I  suspect  mat  in  apy  fu¬ 
ture,  nuclear-free  engagements,  the  men  who  fight  it  will, 
in  their  fantasies,  be  seeing  themselves  not  as  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  “Platoon’s"  Bravo  company  but  as  good  old  Clint 
Mr.  Eastwood  still  exemplifies  the  glamour  that  in  most 
of  our  war  movies  to  date,  disguises  the  true  conse¬ 
quences  of  mortality.  There’s  very  little  glamour  in  “Pla¬ 
toon.” 
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ACROSS 

1  Griddle 
offering 
8  Black-lie 
accessory 
12  Military 
advance 

20  Crane 

21  Egg  on 

22  Fragrant 

23  Yell  about 
owning  beard 
softener 

25  Meal  found  in 
dessert  at 
shore  outing 

26  Spread  seeds 

27  Chinese 
official's  office 

28  Degrees  of 
merit 

29  Aboriginal 
Chinese  people 

31  Pierced 
repeatedly 

33  Ukr.  is  one 

34  Humiliate 

38  Top-notch 

39  Sun - of 

China 

43  Legal  right 

44  Fugard's  "A 
Lesson  from 

46  Play  quoits 

48  Rock  elm 

49  Compass  pL 

50  Outside  range, 
sandwich  is 
least  tasty 

52  Finished 

54  " - was 

saying . . 

55  Suffix  for 
certain  acids 

56  Noah's  units 

58  Myma 

59  - Tinto,  city 

in  Brazil 

60  Siothlike 
62  Nastase 

64  Macadamize 

66  Spanish 
landladies 

67  Wireless 
69  Plates  are 

reordered 
anew  in  shop 

71  Whittle  down 

72  Same,  to 
Seneca 

73  Brother  of 
Moon  Mullins 

74  Orch.  section 

75  Have  a  gabfest 

76  Military 
decoration 

77  Tailor’s  goal 

78  Comportment 
80  Storied  upset 

runner 
82  Many  lbs. 

85  Litheness 
87  Bird  takes 
.  family  inside 
to  make  a  coat 

89  Becker 
boomer 

90  Flaxen  fabric 

91  - Shah 

Pahlevi 


34 

35 

53“ 

55“ 

55 

W 

sr 

■ 

75“ 

75“ 

p 

15“ 

35“ 

94  - rye  (deli 

order) 

95  Corrode 

96  Tenets 

98  Wooden  blocks 

100  Aleksandropol, 
today 

102  Tor.  locate 

103  Holdup  man 

105  Have  the  flu 

106  Guinevere’s 
lover 

109  Astronaut’s 
milieu 

111  Michael 

Jordan,  for  one 

115  Storekeeper  is 
one  who 
complains 
about  hit 
movie 

116  Search  results 
when  certain 
barbarian 
breaks  up  treat 

118  Widespread 

119  Austrian  title 

126  Church 

discipline 

121  Red  leader 

122  MI 

123  Fund-raisers' 
rewards 

DOWN 

1  Kettle 
emission 

2  Dos  x  cuatro 

3  January  warm 
spell 


4B.C-.eg. 

5  Resident 

6  Part  of  a 
Heyerdahl 
craft’s  name 

7  Up-tight 

8  Conjectured 

9  Wooded 

10  Kampala  is  its 
capital 

11  LBJ.  wasone 

12  Pinball  sites 

13  Mistress 
Quickly 

14  Fresh  as - 

15  War  cry 
spotted  in 
Indian  city 

16  Canadian  Ladd 
Parks  inside 

17  Scorch 

18  Puts  into  law 

19  Sault - 

Marie 

24  Child  in  auto- 
Mobile  gets 
capltal- 

28  Recent:  Comb, 
form 

30  How  some 

exams  are 
given 

32  Bingo  relative 

34  One  of  the 

pride  of  Joy 

35  Fan 

36  Existing 
around  author 
is  confusing 


37„Turkish 

regiment 

40  Smelled 
Woody  inside 
armored 
vehicle 

41  Eternal 

42  Knobby 
45  Recessed 
47  Ointment 

50  Galoot's  cousin 
■51  Popeye’skJd 
could  cry  in  the 
ocean 

53  Dactyl  or 
hallux 

57  Bandy  words 
61  Archery 
requisite 
63  Impend 

65  Greek  war  god  • 
chimed  in 

66  He  was  a 
thriller  in 
Manila 

67  Coarse 

68  Ballet  duet 

69  Bacchus 
attendant 

70  Strumpet 

71  Sigh  sound  . 

73  Little  fox 

75  Skulls 

77  Tycoon  found 
in  more  lavish 
surroundings 
79  Adult  insect 
Sl.Soon 

83  Sponsor  of  a  - 
court  tourn. 


84  Like  a 
baseball’s  ■ 
seams 

86  Drink  made 
from  simple 
organism,  in 
general 

88  Bushman’s- 
mflieu 

92  Put  teeth  in  a 
law ' 

93  Suit  type 

95  Grail  retriever 

97  Sailor's  guide  - 

99  Hi-fi  must  : 

101  Christian 
creed 


104  Wing:  Comb. 
form- 

106  Saber  m&sque 

. .  - (to  be 

-  wide-awake) 

107  Keep  — 

.  -  (persevere) 

108  Floral  wreaths 
110  Adolph  of 

coaching  fame 

112  ——ho 

113  Suffix  with 
..defer 

114 1  and  66,  eg. 

115  Fabric  for  ties 

116  Sulfurous: 
Comb,  form 

117  Epis^eLg. 
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MUSIC 

REVIEW 


Lo.'—  .  -.vi,  «TJT.  .•  , 

h  CONCERT  |^XCQU5TtC  7-1 1  arnmosers’ 

p TdAj^Aa&iHy atlllwic ffaStlMi  wS* ?a 
*™W7  S)-  WertM  b» 

Becfcri, Bbo'r, Irtn^ xod Dorffman.  “ 

,  THIS  'WAS  the  concert  which  y  in  a 
we?^  9-^ ^unprecedented  musical 
activity- actkially  sto|e  the  showllrs 
.  central  figure  was  -  Oskar  , Gottlieb : 
-  plan ,  compose^  .  prganist,  •  and 
director  or music  at  thei^nsstf doff 
central  '  Rotestarit  church;  Blarr 
once  spent  *  sabbattcai- in-Isracl  and 
.  Since  tlian  has  . been  back  every  year. - 
.  Hiscorroectionwith  Israel,  its  music- 
aj  cuhwe  and  especially  the,  theolo¬ 
gical  aspects  of  his  intimate  contact 
with  Judaism  have  had  a  profound 
influence-on  his  music.//. 

One  of  the  works  composed  as  a 
result  of  this  source  of  inspiration,  is 
the  ‘'Em  Keram’\  Cfencertp  for,  2  - 
pianos.  Itsfirst-mpyement,  -Toccata 
for  Hainukka  ”  combines  resounding 
chordal  sections  with  a  contrapuntal 
.  treatment  of  the  Mapz  Tzur  melody. 
The  second  movement,  “Ricercar  a 
8,"  drawing  its  inspiration  from 
Bach’s  unique  “Ricercar  a  6.*’  from 
the  “Musical  Offering,”  is  a  master¬ 
piece  of  polyphonic  writing.  But 
even  more  stunning  is  the  last  move¬ 


ment,  “Polka  Shnhat  Torah,”  in 
•  -  which  a  syncopated  hassidic  dance- 
tune  gradually  develops .  into  a 
towering  climax.  .The  concerto,  is  a 
truly  brilliant  composition .  and  a 
-  most  valuaWe  addiuon  to  the  reper¬ 
toire  of  music  for  two  pianos.  The 
iBeersh^ba  Duo  of  Sarah  Fuxon- 
Beyman  and  Bait  Berman  gave  it  a 
rousing  performance. 

Two  other  worts  by  Blarr  show 
'that  even  prior  to  "his  Israel  experi¬ 
ence  bewas-cneb anted  by  Oriental, 
-or -more  precisely,'  Mediterranean 
musical  cultures.  His  “Enchiridion” 
'for.' two  oboes  and-  English-horn. 
..excellently  played  by  Eliahu  Thor- 
ner,  Dana  Ben-Ezra  and  Limor 
-Shifohi-Nesber,  presents  an  intricate 
faeterophonic  texture  in  which  the 
three  voices  turn  and  twist  around 
■each  other.. - 

t  ‘yFhrenos  - II “  for  viola  d’amore 
/sounds  even  more  Oriental.  Being 
diirge-like  in  mood  and  expressing 
solemn  grief,  its  monophony  com¬ 
bines:  melodic  maqam  patterns  with 
the  sound  effects  of  the  Greek 
bazouki.  Daniel  Fradkin’s  inter¬ 
pretation  was  deeply  moving. 

Mediterranean  and  Oriental  influ¬ 
ences  were  surprisingly  the  common 
denominator  of  all  the  pieces  pre- 


RANDOMALIA 
Miriam  Arad 


SHMULIK  AND  Zrva  were  among 
the  founders  of  a  kibbutz,  right  after 
the  War  of  Independence.  Shmulik 
left  the  kibbutz  after  a  year  or  so, 
Ziva  after  two.  Some  30  years  later 
they  met  at  a  concert,  both  in  their 
early  fifties  how. 

They  were  delighted  to  see  each 
other,  and  the  usual  conversation 
ensued:  What  do  you  do?  And  You? 
How  many  children  do  you  have? 
Whatever  happened  toso-and-so?... 
Before  parting,  ShirmBk  asked  Ziva 
for  her  address,  so  that  “maybe,  if  I 
ever  pass  that  way,  I  might  come  and 
see  you.”  Whereupon  Ziva  looked 
him  straight  in  the  eye  and  said: 
“What  for?"  -  - 

And  I,  who  was  present  at  that 
encounter,  have  admired  Ziva  'ever 
since.  She  was  rights  of  course: 
There’s  very,  little  point  m.  resuming 
any  kind  of  relationship  after  a  gap 
of  30  years.  When  you;  have  done 


with  the  what-do-you-do  and  how- 
many-children  questions,  plus 
perhaps  a  bit  of  nostalgia,  there  is 
.  nothing  more  to  say.  At  best,  such  a 
visit  as  Shmulik  had  in  mind  would 
be  embarrassing,  at  worst  it  would 
be  painful .  But  to  come  right  out  and 
say  it  like  that?  “What  for?”  How 
many  of  us  would  have  dared?  How 
many  of  us  dare  offer  a  straight  "no” 
anyhow,  without  tying  ourselves  into 
knots,  dressing  up  our  refusal  in 
impromptu  lies  and  excuses.  And 
how  many  of  us  end  up  saying  “yes” 
because  we  haven't  got  Ziva’s  sort  of 
guts? 

-  And  so  we  lend  books  when  we'd 
rather  not;  go  out  when  all  we 
wanted  was  a  quiet  evening  at  home 
with  the  telly;  reluctantly  agree  to 
babysit  for  the  neighbours;  promise 
to  read  an  aspiring  author's  manu¬ 
script  and  give  him  our  “honest 
opinion,”  which  is  the  last  thing  he 
-  wants;  buy  things  we  have  no  use  for; 
let  people  bring  dogs  into  our  house 
full  of  Persian  carpets  and  fragile 
china  (“You  don’t  mind  if  we  bnng 
the  dog  along,  do  you?"  Like  hefi 
•  you  don’t.)  -  all  rather  than  simply 
say  no. 


mrs,nns  and 
feathers 

by  D'vora  Ben  Shaul 


NO  MATTER,  what  I  think  Fm 
£oin£  to  write  about,  ,  the  Tetters  I 
receive  provide  more  interesting 
subject  material. 

For  example,  in  response  to  my 
advice  about  haying  die  vet  check  a 
cat’s  teeth,  a  reader  wrote  a  letter 
about  having  cat’s  teeth :  cleaned 
periodically  and  the  attendant  prob¬ 
lems  of  general  anesthesia.  Not  only 
cats,  but  dogs  as  well,  particularly 
older  ones,  and  those  who  do  not  get 
good  big  bones  to  chew,  often  need 
to  have  their  teeth  scaled. 

The  practice  of  cleaning  dogs'  and 
cats’  teeth. is  common  in  the  U.S., 
Canada,  South  Africa.  England  and. 
Holland.  This  is  not  the  case  in  most 
other  Europeancountxiesand  I  have 
had  vets  who  were  trained  elsewhere 
deny  its  necessity  apart  from  excep¬ 
tional  cases:  I  have  seen  good  and 
bad  results  from  both  scaling  and  not 
scaling  teeth. 

As  for  anesthetics,  just  as  I  would 
never  submit  or  allow  my  depen¬ 
dents  to  submit  to  a  general  anesthe¬ 
tic  unless  there  was  a  good  medical 
reason,  so  I  do  not  expose  my  pets 
unless  necessary.  One  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  a  general  anesthetic,  even  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  skilled  practi¬ 
tioner,  is  not  without  its  risks. 


ANOTHER  question  is  whether  a 
cat  will  be  harmful  to  a  newborn 
baby.  I  would  exclude  the  cat  from 
the  nursery  until  the  baby. is  several, 
months  old.  except  for  the  times 
when  I  am  in  attendance.  I  certainly 
would  not  leave  the  baby  alone  with 
the  cat  in  a  room  where  if  might  sit 
-on  the  baby's  face  or  otherwise  dis¬ 
turb  it.  Nevertheless,  having  a  baby 
does  not  automatically  oblige  one  to 
give  up  pets. 

One  young  reader  writes  that  his 
pair  of  golden  hamsters  gave  birth  to 
a  litter  of  four  baby  hamsters  that  are 
not  golden.  One  is  snow-white  and 
three  are  a  pastel  sort  of  pinkish 
beige. 

Since  we  do  not  know  their  ances¬ 
try,  his  pair  may  well  be  from  a  line 
where  these  colours  are  well  repre¬ 
sented.  In  this  case,  two  recessive 
genes  of  the  irregular  colour  would 
account  for  it.  Hamsters  also  have  a 
well-developed  propensity  for  col¬ 
our  mutation. 

All  the  domestic -hamsters  in  the 
world  -can  be  traced  back  to  two 
females  and  one  male  that  were 
captured  in  Syria  along  the  Turkish 
border  and  were  first  bred  in  captiv¬ 
ity  at  the  Hebrew  University  in  Jen*- 


Mornings  at 
the  Sheraton  Jerusalem  Plaza 
begin  with  a  good  breakfast  ~ 
and  The  Jerusalem  Post 


The  Sheraton  Jerusalem  Plaza  Hole! 
distributes  complimentary  copies  of 
The  Jerusalem  Post  to  guests 
everyday. 


seated  at  this  concen  including  the 
"Divertissments’’  for  solo  guitar  by 
Gunther  Becker,  another  prominent 
German  composer,  who  spends  all 
his  vacations  in  Greece.  Becker 
combines  ud  techniques,  embel¬ 
lished  central  tones,  and  a  virtuoso 
variety  of  modern  guitar  effects. 
Only  Lavan  gave  the  extremely  de¬ 
manding  piece  an  exemplaiy  read¬ 
ing.  r 

Surprising  as.  it  may  seem,,  even 
Josef  Dorfman's  effective  and  amus¬ 
ing  "Metamorphosis  on  Themes  by 
Mozart”  for  piano  four  hands,  often 
turns  towards  the  modal  and  Orien¬ 
tal. 

Last  but  not  (east  was  Gabriel 
Iranyi’s  “Laudae”  for  rwo  pianos 
which  was  a  truly  magnificent  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  outstanding  bill.  Us¬ 
ing  what  could  perhaps  be  termed 
neo-impressionism.  Iranyi  er  -lops 
his  tonal  chordal  and  melodic  prog¬ 
ressions  in  huge  sound  clouds,  which 
contain  myriads  of  scintillating  and 
shimmering  tones  of  sparkling  bril¬ 
liance.  But  what  perplexes  more 
than  anything  else  is  that  “Laudae,” 
written  "for  piano,  actually  impresses 
as  if  it  were  sung  by  a  huge  hidden, 
celestial  chorus.  Again  the  untiring 
Beersheba  Duo  provided  a  first-class 
performance.  What  a  concert!  Oskar 
Gottlieb  Blarr  will  give  an  organ 
recital  at  Jerusalem’s  Redeemer 
Church  in  the  Old  City  this  Thurs¬ 
day.  January  15  -  don’t  miss  it. 

'  BENJAMIN  BAR-AM 


Why? 

One  suggestion  offered  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  opinion  poll  I  held  was-that  we 
hate  to  hurt  people's  feelings.  There 
may  be  that,  but  somehow  I  don’t 
see  us  all  overflowing  with  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  to  such  an  extent. 
Not  all  of  us.  Not  at  the  cost  of  our 
carpets  and  china. 

A  not  dissimilar  suggestion  was 
that  we  identify  with  the  other  per¬ 
son,  and  act  on  the  principle  of.  "Do 
not  do  unto  others  as  you  would  not 
be  done  by.”  I  don’t  quite  buy  that 
either. 

What  I  do  think  is  that  our  reluct¬ 
ance  to  say  no  is  rooted  in  a  basic 
human  need:  the  need  to  be  liked. 
It's  that  which  makes  cowards  of  us 
all  except  Ziva.  We  want  to  be  loved 
by  all  and  sundry,  meaning  not  just 
near  and  dear  ones,  but  even  total 
strangers  like  a  door-to-door  sales¬ 
man  peddling  combs  and  razor 
blades.  We  can't  bear  the  idea  of  his 
disapproval  so  we  either  buy  a  comb 
from  him,  or  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
us  to  apologize  for  not  buying  one. 
("I’m  awfully  sorry,  we’re"  all  of  us 
bald.’’) 

The  title  of  a  one-time  American 
bestseller  had  it  that.  When  I  Soy  No 
/  Feel  Guilty.  That  is  as  may  be,  but  I 
suppose  we  should  expand  that  title 
to:  “But  When  I  Say  Yes  I  Feel 
Stupid.” 


salem  on  Mt.  Scopus  in  the  ’30s  by 
the-Tate-  Prof.  Saul  Adler.’  Today 
due  to  repeated  mutations  there  are 
many  colours,  and  hamster  clubs  in 
the  U.S.,  and  more  especially  in 
England,  set  great  store -by  the  off- 
coloured  types. 

A  LAST  letter  deals  with  a  puppy 
that  is  almost  house-trained  but  can¬ 
not  seem  to  resist  one  particular 
corner  of  one  special  carpet  where  it 
makes  repeated  puddles.  This  is  a 
common  occurrence  and  should  be 
dealt  with  firmly  but  with  intelli¬ 
gence. 

First  of  all,  the  smell  of  previous 
puddles  stimulates  the  dog  to  use  this 
particular  place,  so,  before  you  do 
anything  else,  you  should  shampoo 
the  carpet,  and  then  wipe  down  with 
a  cloth  dipped  in  vinegar.  Following 
that  treatment,  reverse  the  carpet  so 
that  the  favoured  spot  is  no  longer  in 
the  same  place  it  used  to  be. 

Try  to  prevent  the  pup  from  being 
alone  in  the  room  where  the  carpel 
is.  Usually,  this  is  enough  to  deter 
the  most  stubborn  carpet  puddler. 
Especially  important  is  being  alert, 
taking  the  pup  outside  the  minute  it 
starts  to  sniff  at  the  carpet  and  not 
bringing  it  back  in  until  it  has  re¬ 
lieved  itself.  If  this  does  not  work 
and  the  carpet  is  small,  take  it  up  for 
a  few  days.  If  you  cannot  do  this, 
then  try  to  keep  the  pup  out  of  that 
room.  However,  this  is  rarely  neces¬ 
sary  and  a  bit  of  firm  insistence, 
combined  with  patience,  is  usually 
enough. 


Now  you  can  team  modem 
Hebrew,  as  it's  spoken  in  the 
streets  of  Israel.  Hebrew  lessons 
that  are  fan  and  easy,  that  you 
study  in  the  comfort  of  your  own 
home.  This  unique  programme  is 
based  on  interesting, 
contemporary  material,  such  as 
literary  and  music  selections, 
interviews,  Jewish  holidays, 
Israeli  songs  and  menus. 
Available  in  four  different  levels, 
for  beginners  or  for  the  more 
advanced. 


NEW-for  people  who  want  to 
team  the  language  from  the  very 
beginning:  “KTAVKOL"-  . 
includes  a  colourful, 
spiral-bound  book  of  20  lessons 
■  plus  10  one-hour  cassettes.  Nf$ 
163(+NIS  10  postage);  trial 
programme  (1  cassette)  NIS 18 
(+  NfS  5  postage). 


Shalom  From  Jerusalem  for 
beginners  who  already  have  a 
vocabulary  of 500 words — 1 0 
qne-hour  cassettes  with 
accompanying  booklets  of  the 
entire  Hebrew  text  with  new 
words  translated  into  English, 
French,  Dutch  and  Spanish.  NIS 
136{+  NIS  10  postage);  trial 
programme  (1  casette)  NIS  18 
(-4- NIS  5  postage) 
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Youth  footballers  in  New  Zealand 


.vra-i  .it. 


’  ByPAULKOHN 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  National  Youth 
Team  to  the  age  of  19  set  off  yester¬ 
day  on  the  long  journey  to  New 
Zealand  to  take  part  in  a  five-nation 
World  Cup  qualifying  tournament  in 
the  Oceania  Group.  Prize  for  the 
winners  of  the  group  is  a  place  m  the 
junior  World  Cup  finals  in  Chile  in 
October. 

National  Youth  Team  coach  Gi¬ 
deon  Cohen  has  taken  18  players 
with  him  for  the  games  against  New 
Zealand.  Australia,  Fiji  and  Taiwan 
that  will  take  place  between  January 
17  and  26.  Israel’s  first  game  is 
against  New  Zealand  on  Saturday, 
facing  Australia  two  days  later  with 
the  games  against  Fiji  and  Taiwan 
winding  up  the  tourney. 

“I  think  we  have  a  very  good  team 

AUSTRALIAN  OPEN 


but  it’s  a  tough  mission  we  embark 
upon  a  long  way  from  home,”  Coach 
Cohen  said  before  departure.  He 
said  he  was  well  aware  of  the  kind  of 
football  Israel’s  opponents  wifi  play. 
“I  believe  we  can  win  the  group  and 
earn  a  place  in  the  World  Cup  finals 
in  Chile,”  the  50-year-old  coach 
added. 

■  Cohen  was  in  charge  of  the  squad 
which  took  fourth  spot  among  the 
eight  countries  in  the  recent  interna¬ 
tional  youth  tourney  here.  While 
that  performance  could  hardly  be 
termed  a  success,  it  did  provide  the 
coach  with  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
his  squad's  strengths  and  weaknes¬ 
ses. 

Mao  voT  the  squad  arc  first  team  players  with 
National  League  [earns.  It  is  their  absence  from 
their  dub  teams  that  made  the  FootbaB  Auoda- 


doatkdde  on  a  three  weeks  break  ia  the  league 
season. 

In  attack,  Cohen  will  be  counting  on  goals 
Ihmi  his  captain  Most*  Efataberg  of  Bud 
Ychtub,  Hay  Mordechai  of  Maccatri  Haifa  and 
Ydr  Sonduri  of  Afaaabf  Tel  Aviv.  Abo  Metty 
Hasson  has  scored  five  league  goals  (his  season 
Tor  Hoped  PWah  TIkva.  Key  players  hi  (be 
midfield  are  Aion  Hazan  of  Hapod  Prtah  TIkva 
and  Lkw  Baroness  of  Hapod  Tel  Avh,  with 
Stopper  Beany  Kosashvlfi  of  Hapod  Petah  Tik- 
va  and  Coy  Sfaarabi  of  Bud  Yehuda  the  main¬ 
stays  in  defence.  Lavle  Kusnitzky  of  Maccabi 
Jaffa  is  first  choice  goalkeeper. 

Other  members  of  ibr  squad  are:  Sbbmo 
Mauun  (Shimsbor)  goalkeeper;  Ebd  Koren 
(Mac  Netanyai,  Ras  Rabfnovitcb  (Hap.  Kfar 
Savai.  Yitzhak  Levy  (Mac  Jaffa),  and  Tams- 
Daniel  (Mm  Prtah  TIkva),  defenders;  Rouen 
Luzon  (Mac  Netanya).  Dor  on  Bilon  iHap 
Ramat  Cant,  Td  Bard  fMac  Netanya),  mid- 
GekU  and  Tal  Beoaya  (Mac  Petah  Tfkvai. 
attack. 

Travelling  with  the  squad  is  referee  Ovadia 
Ben  Yitzhak,  who  wBI  be  in  action  in  several 
matches,  and  team  manager  Avraham  Bendori. 

Coach  Cohen,  of  Rehovot.  had  a  good  track 


YOUNG  HOPEFUL.  -  Yair 

Sanduri.  (G  tubman) 

record  nritb  second  division  trams.  Sha'arayim, 
Addition  and  Manner  ck .  aO  of  whom  be  has  kd 
to  promotion  at  various  times. 


Mansdorf  gets  bye,  but  Lendl  is  near  - 
Bloom  plays  qualifier  before  Edberg 


By  JACK  LEON  and  agencies 

The  main  obstacle  on  Amos  Man¬ 
sdorf  s  road  to  glory  in  the  Austra¬ 
lian  Open,  starting  today  in  Mel¬ 
bourne,  may  turn  out  to  be  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  whom  he  may  well  encou- 
terin  the  third  round. 

Mansdorf  has  drawn  a  bye  in  the 
first  round.  In  the  second  round,  he 
will  play  the  winner  of  a  match 
between  Man  Anger  and  Marcel 
Freeman.  Should  he  win  this,  he  will 
then  probably  face  Ivan  Lendl,  the 
No.  1  seed,  in  the  third  round.  Lendl 
also  has  a  bye  in  the  first  round. 

Mansdorf  reached  the  third  round 
both  at  Wimbledon  and  in  the  U.S. , 
Open  in  1986.  At  Wimbledon  he  lost 
to  Lendl,  but  managed  to  take  a  set 
off  him. 

Gilad  Bloom  plays  qualifier  John 
Letts,  ranked  377,  in  the  opening 
round.  If  he  wins,  he  wilt  then  en¬ 
counter  the  defending  champion. 
Stefan  Edberg.  the  fourth  seed.  Af¬ 
ter  vanquishing  Edberg  -  if  he  does  - 
he  will  have  an  easier  match  in  the 
third  round.  Letts  won  the  doubles 
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last  October  at  Ramat  Hasharou. 

Mansdorf.  now  ranked  39,  bear 
Matt  Anger,  ranked  53,  in  four  sets 
in  the  final  of  the  recent  S.A.  Open. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Anger  has  liked  playing  on  grass 
surfaces  ever  since  he  won  the 
Wimbledon  junior  championship  in 
1981.  In  1985  he  was  a  semi-finalist 
in  the  NSW  Open  in  Sydney. 

Marcel  Freeman  has  climbed  from 
243  to  50  in  the  rankings-  He  was  a 
semi-finalist  recently  at  Auckland. 

Gilad  Bloom  has  just  celebrated  a  great 
weekend  in  his  blossoming  tennis  career,  climb¬ 
ing  u>  around  140  In  lhe  A  TP’s  world  doubles 
rankings  after  his  success  in  Auckland  and  then 
learning  that  be  had  been  accepted  as  a  direct 
entry  in  the  52-draw  singles  event  of  next 
month’s  $150,000  Nabisco  Grand  Prix  In  Lyon, 
France. 

The  19-year-old  Israeli  soldier,  who  reached 
the  semi-finals  in  New  Zealand  with  his  Amer¬ 
ican. partner  Jon  ay  Levine,  has  jumped  nearly 
359  places  op  the  doubles  standings  in  the  past 
12  months.  Bloom  has  now  overtaken  Amos 
Mansdorf  in  the  doubles  rankings,  with  only 
Shlomo  Gbekslcln  (98  oo  the  computer)  ahead 
of  him  among  israefis. 

Bloom’s  coach  Shlomo  Zorcf.  who  to  also  in 
charge  of  Israel's  Davis  Cup  team,  said  yester¬ 
day  that,  with  his  high  ranking  in  doubles.  Gilad 


was  a  “strong  candidate"  for  a  berth  in  the 
doubles  team  Tor  the  Davis  Cap  tie  against 
Cmcfasfovnfcfa  In  ntiet- March. 

Australian  Davis  Cup  star  Pat 
Cash  believes  that  Boris  Becker, 
twice  Wimbledon  champion  will  win 
the  Australian  Open. 

Becker's  game  had  improved  dra¬ 
matically  since  his  first  Wimbledon 
victory  two  years  ago,  Cash  said,  and 
his  game  was  more  naturally  suited 
to  grass  than  that  of  world  number 
one  Ivan  Lendl.  Lendl,  the  French 
and  U.S.  Open  champion,  has  been 
in  Australia  for  a  month  acclimatiz¬ 
ing  to  grass,  but  it  is  still  not  his 
favourite  surface. 

“Becker’s  more  solid  on  his  vol¬ 
leys  now,”  Cash  said.  “I  was  sur¬ 
prised  when  he  won  Wimbledon  the 
first  time  because  I  didn’t  think  his 
volleys  would  stand  up  to  it." 

The  Davis  Cup  win  has  done  a  lot 
for  Cash’s  confidence  but  he  is  aware 
there  will  be  immense  pressure  upon 
him  to  perform  well  in  his  home 
town  after  his  victories  against 
Sweden. 

“I'm  taking  the  pressure  off  my- 
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self,”  Cash  said.  "If  I  play  up  to  my 
best,  J've  got  a  chance  of  doing  well, 
but  I  don't  think  the  tournament's 
going  to  be  that  easy  to  win.” 

SEEDINGS 

Mem  I.  Ivan  Lendl,  CzechotiovakiSL  2.  Boris 
Becker.  West  Germany.  3.  Yannick  Noah, 
France.  4.  Stefan  Edberg.  Sweden.  5.  Henri 
Leconte,  France.  6.  Miloslav  Mecir.  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia.  7.  Brad  Gilbert,  LISA.  8.  Kevin  Cnrren, 
USA.  9.  Anders  Jarryd.  Sweden.  10.  Johan 
Kriek.  USA.  II.  Pat  Cash,  Australia.  12.  Milan 
Sreiber.  Czechoslovakia.  13.  Robert  Segnso.. 
USA.  14.  Tim  WDIdno.  USA.  15.  Jakob 
Hlasek,  Switzerland.  16.  Ramesfa  Krtohnan, 
India. 

Women:  I.  Martina  Navratilova,  USA.  2.  liana 
Madlikova,  CzecfaodovakM.  3.  Pam  Shriver. 
USA.  4.  Helena  Sukova,  Czechoslovakia.  5. 
Claudia  Kofade -Kitsch,  West  Germayk.  6. 
Manneta  Maleeva.  Balgarla.  7.  Zina  Garrison, 
USA.  8.  Lori  McNeil,  USA.  9.  Robin  White, 
USA.  10.  Catarina  LwdqrisL  Sweden.  II. 
Wendy  Turnbull,  Australia.  12.  Carling'  Bas¬ 
sett.  Canada.  13.  Terry  Phelps.  USA.  14.  Jo 
Doric,  Great  Britain.  15.  Dianne  Balesfrat, 
Australia.  16.  Ros  Fairbank.  South  Africa. 

In  Auckland  top  teed  Miloslav  Mecir  shook 
air  an  tojnred  hand  lo  capture  tbe  New  Zealand 
Open  yesterday  with  a  6-2.  6J,  6-4  victory  over 
Midiiel  Scfaapen  of  the  Netherlands. 

In  Sydney,  sixth  seed  American  Zina  Garri¬ 
son  beat  second-seeded  compatriot  Pam  Shriver 
6-2, 6-4  lo  win  the  N.S.W.  Open. 


Aussies  have  England  reeling  Luton  hold  Liverpool  0-0 


SYDNEY  (AFP).  -  Australian  mys¬ 
tery  spinner  Peter  Taylor  made  a 
dream  debut  by  claiming  the  scalps 
of  star  England  batsmen  Alan  Lamb 
and  Ian  Botham  in  tbe  fifth  cricket 
Test  here  yesterday. 

-The  3l>*year-old Taylor,  one  of  the 
Aussies’  biggest  surprise  selections 
in  many  years,  finished  with  two  for 
28  from  eight  overs  as  England  strug¬ 
gled  in  chase  of  Australia's  first 
innings  343. 

At  dose  of  play  on  the  second  day, 
England  has  slumped  to  132  for  5  - 
still  211  runs  behind. 

Remrfiig  it  seven  for  Z36,  Australia  pushed 
their  total  past  308  thanks  to  a  brilliant  un¬ 
beaten  184  by  number  three  Initoimn  Dean 
Jones  with  soBd  support  Grom  Taylor,  who 
scored  II  m  84  mhmtes,  and  Mcrv  Hughes,  who 
added  f  6  in  1 16  miontes.  Jones  was  at  the  mase 
tor  a  local  of 540  inmates  with  Ms  score  second 
only  to  Ids  210  In  the  Madras  tied  Test  against 
India  last  September. 

Having  come  under  heavy  attack  from  Eng¬ 
land's  batsmen  tor  most  of  the  already  lost 


Ashes  series,  Australia  suprHngly  skittled  the 
top  order  Eoghnid  batsmen  when  they  began  the 
reply. 

Only  David  Gower  and  Lamb  ral¬ 
lied  England’s  cause  by  adding  62  for 
the  fourth  wicket  in  87  minutes. 
Gower  (62  not  out)  was  particularly 
savage  on  Hughes. 

With  England  rapidly  re¬ 
establishing  at  three  for  81,  Allan 
Border  took  a  gamble  and  asked 
Taylor  to  bowl  the  22nd  over  of  the 
innings.  It  was  a  more-than-useful 
gamble. 

India  lost  just  two  wickets  in  easily 
overhauling  Sri  Lanka's  145  for  eight 
to  level  their  five-match  one-day 
series  with  tfoee  games  left. 

Veteran  opener  Sunil  Gavaskar  was  named 
mau-of-the-niutch  for  his  superb  unbeaten  70 
aad  DCHp  Vengtarkar  added  an  undefeated  43. 

A  superb  118  by  Roger  Harper  helped  the 
West  Indies  to  277  for  eight  at  stumps  on  the 
opening  day  of  a  three-day  match  against 
Qoeenriand  In  Townsville. 


DIM  Pistons  pound  Celtics 


PONTIAC  (AP).  -  Adrian  Dantley 
scored  25  points  and  Isiah  Thomas 
added  21  as  the  surging  Detroit  Pis¬ 
tons  stopped  Boston's  seven-game 
National  Basketball  Association 
winning  streak  with  a  118-101  victory 
over  the  Celtics  on  Saturday  night. 

The  Pistons.  21-10,  have  won 
eight  in  a  row  at  the  Pontiac  Silver- 
dome  and  12  of  their  last  14  overall. 
Boston  played  without  starters  Larry 
Bird  and  Danny  Ainge,  who  have 
back  injuries,  but  got  a  season-high 
37  points  from  Kevin  McHale. 

Dominique  Wilkins  scored  52 
points  and  Atlanta  had  scoring 
bursts  of  22-8  and  12-2  to  take  con¬ 
trol  early  as  the  Hawks  snapped  a 


two-game  losing  streak  with  a  129- 
104  victory  over  the  Cleveland  Cava¬ 
liers. 

Other  results:  New  York  Knicfcs  119,  Sac¬ 
ramento  Kings  115;  Washington  Bullets  117, 
Pbnaddphia 76crs  II I; Chicago BkBs  !  19, New 
Jersey  Nets  109;  Houston  Rockets  106,  Dallas 
Mavericks  96;  Denver  Nuggets  127,  Phoenix 
Sous  120  (In  OH;  Utah  Jazz  105.  Indhua 
Pacers  96;  Golden  State  Warriors  124,  Los 
Angeles  Lakers  109. 

ICE  HOCKEY:  Saturday  night’s  NHL  results: 
PhOaddphfa  flyers  5,  Boston  Brutus  4;  Van¬ 
couver  Cwwffrfc*  2,  New  Jersey  Devils  2  (In  Of); 
New  York  Istaadera  3,  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  2; 
Winnipeg  Jets  5.  Detroit  Red  Whigs  2;  Calgary 
Runes  5.  St-  Louis  Blues  2;  Montreal  Cana- 
dteas  5,  Quebec  NonHqnes  2;  Minnesota  North 
Stars  4.  Hartford  Whalers  3;  Buffalo  Sabres  8. 
Los  Angeles  Kings  5. 


LONDON  (Reuter).  -  Holders 
Liverpool  kept  their  grip  on  the 
English  Football  Association  (F.A.) 
Cup  after  surviving  a  searching  de¬ 
fensive  examination  to  earn  a  0-0 
draw  In  a  tense  third  round  tie  at 
Luton  yesterday. 

But  fellow-First  Division  aristoc¬ 
rats  Nottingham  Forest  were  the 
victims  of  a  shock  result  when  they 
were  knocked  out  1-0  by  Second 
Division  Crystal  Palace.  Striker 
Alan  Irvine  scored  the  winning  goal 
for  the  London  club  in  the  22nd 
minute  to  ensure  their  place  in  the 
fourth  round. 

Luton  carried  the  match  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  but  were  unable  to  convert  any 
of  their  chances  on  a  snow-covered 
synthetic  pitch,  which  made  control 
difficult. 

Striker  Mfcfc  Harford  hit  the  bar  with  a 
spectacular  volley.  Midfielder  Peter  Nicholas 
forced  goalkeeper  Bract  Grobbelaar  to  make  a 


GOLF 

CARLSBAD,  Cal.  (AP).  -  Mac 
O'Grady  survived  au  erratic  putting 
effort  to  score  a  one-shot  victory 
over  Rick  Fehrin  the  Tournament  of 
Champions  golf  tournament  here 
yesterday. 

“I’m  surprised  no  one  made  a 
really  good  move  somewhere  along 
the  line,”  O’Grady  said  after  a  final 
round  of  71,  one  under  par,  which 
took  him  to  tbe  title. 

O'Grady,  fined  and  suspended 
last  year  after  a  lengthy  feud  with 
PGA  commissioner  Deane  Bern  an, 
scored  his  second  profesisonal 
triumph  with  a  27 8  total,  20  under 
par. 


fisc  diving  saw  and  Craig  Johnston  cleared  off 
the  fine  when  Grobbelaar  ftmtiried  a  Ricky  HQ] 
CTOS. 

In  reply,  Liverpool,  who  were  without  their 
usual  vodtoroos  support  because  of  Lnton's 
home  tnanbers-ctriy  rule,  carved  oat  one  dear 
opening,  bid  Stew  McMahon's  shot  was  headed 
off  the  Bne  try  Mai  Daoaghy. 

The  teams  replay  at  Liverpool  on  Wednes¬ 
day. 

In  a  third  tie.  secoad  division  Leeds  beat 
minor  kagoe  Telford  2-1  in  the  match  nobody 
wanted  to  stage.  It  was  played  at  West  Brom¬ 
wich  Albion's  stadium  In  Birmingham  by  order 
of  tbeF.A. 

The  mutch  was  switched  from  Telford’s 
pound  on  police  advice.  They  said  Leeds' 
notorious  followers  could  not  be  safely 
accommodated  there,  and  a  £20,090  operation 
involving  300  police,  some  on  horseback,  was 
mounted  to  prevent  any  violence  at  Birming¬ 
ham.  But  the  game  was  played  in  peace. 

Ian  Baird  scored  twice  for  Leeds,  the  winner 
rnmmg  only  four  minutes  from  the  end.  while 
Colin  WBfiamsrepBed  for  TetfbnL 

ITALIAN  SOCCER:  Brescia  0,  inventus  ft; 
Empotl  0,  Como  8:  Milan  0.  Uifinese  0;  NapoH  3, 
Ascoli  k  Roma  3,  Aveffino  6;  Torino  2,  Samp- 
doria  8;  Verona  2,  Internationale  1. 


SCOREBOARD 

AMERICAN  FOOTBALL:  Colorado  State 
quarterback  KeOy  Stauffer  completed  his  first 
nine  pusses,  incfndlng  touchdown  bombs  of  34 
aad  48  yards,  lo  lead  the  West  to  a  24-21  victory 
in  the  62nd  annual  East-West  Shrine  Classic. 

In  Honolulu,  aO- American  Jeff  Jaeger  of 
Washington,  who  kicked  more  field  goals  than 
anyone  in  the  history  of  nuyor-cotiege  football, 
booted  a  record-tying  three  more  to  lead  the 
West  to  a  16-14  victory  over  the  East  in  the  41st 
animal  Hilda  BowL 

FIELD  HOCKEY:  Holland  crushed  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion  4-1  whHe  India  struggled  to  draw  with  Spam 
641  au  tbe  second  day  of  the  round  robin 
seven-nation  Indira  Gandhi  memorial  tourna¬ 
ment  in  New  Delhi.  Sooth  Korea  downed  hmly 
placed  Kepya  by  two  late  second  half  goals. 


SPORTOTO 

Eleven  punters  got  14  right,  earning  NIS 
42,370  each;  308  got  13.  getting  MS  565;  3613 
got  12  tor  NIS  47.50;  25,  713  got  11,  tor  NIS 
6.50. 


Shakxn  From  Jerusalem  - 
Advanced  I  (for  those  with  a 
command  of  a  1 500-word 
vocabulary)  - 10  cassettes  with 
authentic  radio  recordings  in 
regular  Hebrew  on  one  side  and 
easy  Hebrew  on  the  other,  with 
booklets  of  the  entire  text  and 
translation  of  difficult  words.  NIS 
136  (+ NIS  10  postage):  trial 
programme  (1  cassette)  NIS  18 
(+  NIS  5  postage) 

Shalom  From  Jerusalem- 
Advanced  II  (for  those  with  a 
command  of  a  1 500-word 
vocabulary  - 1 0  new  cassettes  of 
radio  recordings  plus  booklets 
with  translation  of  difficult  words 
Into  English,  French,  Spanish 
andRussian.  NIS  136  +  NIS  10 
postage);  trial  programme  (1 
cassette)  NIS  18(+  NIS  5 
postage) 

Buy  Advanced  Series  I  and  II 
together  andyou  will  receive  22 
cassettes  (2  free). 

Shalom  From  Jerusalem  is  a 
joint  production  of  Kd  Israel,  the 
World  Zionist  Organization  and 
Rolnlk  Publishers. 


BUY  ALL  4  PROGRAMMES 
FOR  ONLY  NIS  51 5  -  INSTEAD 
OF  NIS 571  (+  NIS  30  postage) 
PLUS  "EVERYDAY  HEBREW” 
-FREE. 


Yon  can  learn  Hebrew 
and  enjoy  ill 


Also  from 


Publishers: 

Everyday  Hebrew- a  special 
programme  for  tourists! 
7Hebrew-English  lessons,  plus 
1  one-hour  cassette,  plus  a  100- 
page  booklet.  Ideal  for  learning 
Hebrew  as  Israelis  speak  it,  to 
help  the  visitor  get  by  in  Israel. 
Produced  in  conjunction  with  the 
Open  University.  NIS  34 


Free  with  the  order  of  all  4 
programmes  of  "Shalom  From 
Jerusalem." 


To:  BOOKS,  The  Jerusalem  Post,  P.O.B.  81 ,  Jerusalem  91 000,  Israel 

I  would  like  to  leam  Hebrew  at  home.  Please  send  me  "Shalom  From  Jerusalem"  as  indicated  below.  I  enclose  a 
cheque  for  NIS . indudng  postage. 

KTAVKOL  Beginners  Advanced  Series  I  Advanced  Series  11  □  all 4 programmes 

□  IQ  programmes  □  10  programmes  □  10  programmes  □  10  programmes  plus  "Everyday 

□  1  trial  programme  □  i  trial  programme  □  1  trial  programme  o  i  trial  programme  Hebrew"  free 
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Despite  vast  oil  wealth  By  YA'ACOV  friedler 

Opec  Arabs  miss  goals 


Oil  use  to 
rise  in ’87 


THE  “OIL  DECADE.”  which  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  between  1973  and  1982 
enriched  the  Arab  Opec  countries  by 
more  than  a  thousand  billion  dollars, 
“did  not  bring  about  the  changes 
they  expected,”  says  Professor  Gad 
Gilbar  of  Haifa  University.  Today, 
they  are  even  more  dependent  on 


The  West's  dependence 
on  Middle  East  oil  has 
turned  into  a 
dependence  of  the  oil 
countries  on  the  West’s 
consumption  of  oil. 


end  of  the  Sixties,  Beduin  consti¬ 
tuted  SO  per  cent  of  the  overall 
population  of  the  oil  states;  by  the 
end  of  the  oil  decade  it  had  fallen  to 
10  per  cent. 

In  addition,  there  was  a  massive 
movement  of  workers  from  Egypt. 
Syria.  Jordan.  Yemen  and  Sudan  to 
the  oil-rich  states,  reaching  a  peak  of 
five  million  in  1982.  The  billions  of 
dollars  they  sent  home  "for  the  first 
time  created  a  real  interdependence 
between  the  rich  and  poor  econo¬ 
mies.” 


larly  effective  in  raising  the  number 
of  secondary-school  pupils.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  education  drive  will  ex¬ 
press  itself  in  many  fields  in  the 
future,  says  Gilbar,  and  will  tend  to 
weaken  p*an-Arabism.  with  its  dan¬ 
gers  for  Israel .  as  the  educated  youth 
become  more  homeland  oriepted. 


The  oil  factor  was  not 
the  sole  cause  of  the 
crisis  of  Arab  unity. 


the  West,  less  united  in  their  pan- 
Arabism  and  their  stand  against 
Israel  and  their  societies  are  in  grea¬ 
ter  disarray.  However,  except  for 
Iran,  their  regimes  have  proved  re¬ 
markably  stable. 

These  are  some  of  the  conclusions 
of  a  study  undertaken  by  Gilbar.  for 
Tel  Aviv  University's  Dayan  Centre 
for  Middle  Eastern  and  African  Stu¬ 
dies. 

“Opec's  October  16.  1973  deci¬ 
sion  to  double  the  price  of  crude 
aroused  the  general  expectation  of  a 
profound  social  and  economic 
change  in  the  Arab  oil  countries.” 
notes  the  professor.  “A  "new  era" 
was  foreseen  for  them  and  some 
even  envisaged  an  'oil  century"  in 
which  the  leading  Opec  members 
would  determine  the  world  econo¬ 
mic  and  social  order.” 

As  it  turned  out.  the  West's  de¬ 
pendence  on  Middle  East  oil  has 
turned  into  a  dependence  of  the  oil 
countries  on  the  West's  consumption 
of  oil  and  supply  of  technology  they 
can  get  nowhere  else. 

Discussing  the  demographic  pro¬ 
cesses  set  in  motion  by  the  oil  riches. 
Gilbar  says  these  were  expressed 
mainly  by  the  settlement  of  Beduin. 
particularly  in  Saudi  Arabia,  in 
cities,  were  they  now  make  up  the 
majority  of  the  population.  At  the 


THE  ENORMOUS  flow  of  dollars 
to  the  oil  countries  dramatically  in¬ 
creased  their  consumption  "and 
brought  about  a  quantum  leap  in  the 
acquisition  of  sophisticated 
weapons.  Yet  despite  the  investment 
of  billions  of  dollars  on  hundreds  of 
projects,  no  structural  change  of  the 
oil  sector's  relative  share  of  the  GNP 
by  a  rise  in  industry  took  place. 

Gilbar  sees  the  most  significant 
reason  for  this  failure  in  the  lack  of 
incentives,  and  even  in  negative  in¬ 
centives  in  the  shape  of  the  volume 
of  petrodollars  which  the  industrial¬ 
ized  nations  pressured  the  oil  coun¬ 
tries  to  recycle  through  massive  sales 
of  manufactured  goods. 

But  while  rapid  industrial  growth 
remained  marginal,  there  was  a 
marked  change  in  the  development 
of  physical  infostructure  and  human 
resources.  High  quality  roads,  trans¬ 
portation.  communication  net¬ 
works,  power  stations  and  electricity 
grids  were  built,  mostly  by  Western 
experts,  new  cities  were  constructed 
and  great  investments  were  made  in 
the  education  systems. 


GILBAR  CONSIDERS  the  latter 
the  most  impressive  of  all.  Billions 
were  spent  on  school  buildings  and 
equipment,  the  engagement  of 
teachers  and  lecturers  from  Western 
and  neighbouring  Arab  countries, 
and  paying  for  students  to  go  to 
European  and  American  universi¬ 
ties. 

This  has  not  only  all  Ijui  eradi¬ 
cated  illiteracy,  but  has  been  particu- 


THE  OIL  DECADE’S  "Eldorado 
effect”  on  the  one  hand  brought 
about  the  revolution  in  Iran  and  on 
the  other  created  “stability  and  con¬ 
tinuity  in  the  Arab  oil  states  to  a 
degree  unknown  since  the  Fifties.” 
when  military  coups  replaced  some 
of  the  old  regimes. 

What  Gilbar  finds  most  surprising 
about  the  decade  is  the  political 
features,  especially  the  effect  on 
Arab  solidarity,  the  outstanding 
events  being  Egypt’s  separate  peace 
with  Israel  and  the  war  between  Iraq 
and  Iran,  with  Iran  getting  support 
from  two  Arab  countries.  Syria  and 
Libya. 

The  oil  factor  was  not  the  sole 
cause  of  the  crisis  of  Arab  unity,  says 
Gilbar.  but  it  exacerbated  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  Arab  have  and  have-not  states. 

As  the  poor  countries'  demand  for 
a  significant  share  of  the  new  and 
unexpected  riches  was  rejected, 
their  attitude  towards  the  idea  of 
Arab  unity  changed  sharply. 

Egypt,  he  holds,  abandoned  the 
ideology  of  Arab  nationalism  and 
embarked  on  its  new  path  with  Israel 
because  its  calls  for  assistance  from 
its  wealthy  Arab  neighbours  were 
refused. 

The  oil  decade  has  taught  that 
there  are  no  short  cuts.  While  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  was  made,  the  Arab 
societies  are  still  only  on  the 
threshold  of  the  path  to  attaining  the 
goals  they  set  themselves  at  the  start 
of  the  decade. 


PARIS  (Reuter).  -  Oil  consumption 
in  Western  indnstrialized  countries  is 
likely  to  rise  in  1987  bat  at  a  slower 
rate  than  in  recent  years,  according 
to  International  Energy  Agency 
(IE  A)  forecasts  released  yesterday. 

OU  use  in  the  24  member  countries 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD)  will  increase  by  1.5  per  cent 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year 
after  a  2.5  per  cent  rise  for  the  year 
1986  to  34.8  million  barrels  per  day 
(BPD).  tbe  IEA  said  in  its  latest 
monthly  oD  market  report. 

Current  expectations  are  that 
OECD  oil  consumption  will  rise  by 
about  2  per  cent  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  to  36  miUma  BPD,  slow 
down  to  a  1  per  cent  rise  in  the  second 
quarter  before  picking  up  again  in 
the  third  quarter. 

The  IEA  report,  based  on  the  ; 
assumptions  that  oil  product  prices 
remained  at  current  levels  and 
weather  patterns  were  normal,  said 
second  quarter  consumption  would 
be  slower  as  companies  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  reduce  stockpiles  built  up 
last  year. 

The  IEA  noted  that  consumption 
was  relatively  stable  in  the  Pacific  last 
year  while  there  was  a  2  per  cent 
year-on-year  increase  in  North 
America  and  a  4  per  cent  rise  in 
Europe. 

Bnt  despite  recent  growth,  OECD 
oil  use  last  year  was  still  nearly  seven 
million  BPD  below  the  1979  peak, 
mainly  because  of  lower  heavy  fueloil 
sales,  it  said. 

Use  of  heavy  fuel  oil.  for  industry, 
power  stations,  heavy  vehicles  and 
shipping,  was  expected  to  continue  to 
decline  this  year  as  natural  gas  was 
projected  to  regain  much  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  it  lost  to  heavy  fuel  In  the  U.S.  and 
Europe  in  1986. 


CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

I  He  takes  things  as  he  finds 
them  (12)  , 

9 Support  for  Lester  coming 
unstuck  after  first  at 
Towcester  (7) 

lOMake  strong  request  for 
British  cheese-spread  (7) 

11  Impetuous  outbreak  i4) 

12 Starchy  food  for  Dad's  Armv 
(5) 

13  Uncle  Remus's  brother?  »4) 

16  It's  vain  foolishness  to  re¬ 
write  Fry  and  Fope  (71 

17  No  comer-house,  this  (7) 

18  Hot-rod  driver?  (7) 

21  Eastern  beast  on  its  back, 
showing  plates  (7) 

23  Cruelly  attacks  big  pots  (4) 


24 Bandleader  with  troops  is 
mentally  unsound  (5) 


25Suspicion  of  a  wrinkle, 
perhaps (4) 

28Sash-pin  arranged  the 
Castilian  way  (7) 

29  Eternal  sea- legs  trouble  i7) 

30  Architect's  continuous 
moulding  of  spaghetti,  say?  (6- 
6) 


DOWN 

1  See  punk  excited  in  lively- 
party  t5-2) 

2  Pier  has  head  removed  for  the 
painter (4j 

3  Treatment  of  those  people 
admitting  blame?  (7) 

4  British  Summer  Time  in 
Rome,  perhaps,  or  Clyde  for 
example  (7) 

5\Vhcre  to  keep  savings 
account  for  a  house? i4* 

6  Vitamin  B  for  former  Minister 
of  Health?  (7i 

7  Violinist,  first  in  place,  is 
going  backwards  in  the  main 
(5-3) 

SWhom  to  see  with  Pat’s 
rheumatic  prescription?  (13) 

14  He  appears  in  "Some  Like  it 
Hot"  (5) 

15  Die  for  something  from  the 
catalogue?  (5) 

19  Virginia  with  donation  for 
tramp  (7) 

20  Does  he  keep  cats'-cyes  to 
himself1  (4-5) 

21Graphite  without  lead 
produces  painful  complaint  (7) 

221.  in  converted  van.  take 
summer  abroad — for  the 
greenness,  say  <7) 

26Repeated  note  from  "La 
Boheme"  (4) 

27  River  sport  (4) 


Jerusalem:  Zarfati,  opposite  park.  Gilo, 
766943;  Balsam,  Salah  Eddin,  272315; 
Shu'afat.  Shu'afat  Road.  810108;  Dar 
Aldawa,  Herod's  Gate.  282058. 

Tel  Aviv:  Bass.  66  Frishman,  237326: 
Kupai  Holim  Clalit,  7  Amsterdam,  225142. 
Ra'nruma-Kfar  Sava:  Golan  Centre,  1S8 
Ahuza.  Ra'anana. 

Nstanya:  Kupat  Holim  Clalit,  31 
Brodetskv,91123. 

Haifa:  Yavne,  7  Ibn  Sina,  672288. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatrics, 
E.N.T.I.  Hadas&ah  Ein  Kerem  (internal, 
surgery,  orthopedics,  ophthalmology), 
Misgav  Ladach  (obstetrics). 

Tel  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics),  Ichilov  (in¬ 
ternal,  surgery). 

Netanva:  Laniado 


POLICE 


100 


Dial  100  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 
In  Tiberias  dial  924444.  Kiryat  Shmo- 
na  4444. 


FIRE 


102 


Yesterday’s  Solution 


HHEISBnQH 
B  .0  0  0  ®  Q  ffi 

EEQBBfflEB  BEHOEE 
B  S  E  Q  0  H  ESI 

BBI5S30BDS  QBDC3I1E 
B  0  0  0  Q  HI  0  B 

SHHSnnijiEEfd 
H  H  E  E  Q  CD-  «3  @1 

□BQEEtSSESE 
D  B  E  Q  E  B  H  HI 

□GJHHaE  EIQELBHQEK 
EBB  n  B  E  a 

QEGEQQ  HSEI1EQEQ 

BED  S  H  D  ® 

□DBEBE  SEDHBEBE 


In  emergencies  dial  102.  Otherwise, 
number  of  your  local  station  is  in  the 
front  of  the  phone  directory. 


FIRST  AID 


101 


QUICK  SOLUTION 

ACR0S5:  7  Banned.  8  Lieder.  IQ 
Initial.  II  Barae.  12  I'gly.  13  Small, 
17  Chill.  18  Free.  22  Later.  23 
Sardine.  21  Pacifv.  23  Accept 
DOWN:  I  Ob\  ious,  2  Entitle.  3  Peril. 
4  Piebald.  3  Adorn.  6  Order.  9 
Blameless.  14  Sheriff.  15  Praised.  16 
Beneath.  19  Slope.  20  Stick.  21 
Frock 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

l  Gentleman  s  personal 
attendant 
4  Manner  of 
enunciation 
»  Theft 
9  Fruit 

10  Incompetent 

11  Bon> 

13  Flesh*  part  of  ear 
15  High  regard 
17  Largest  state  of  IS 
2UNinel  uj  Jan»?  ‘listen 
22 Greek  wine 
24  Fellowship  of 
merchants 

26  Bout  nf  overdrinking 

27  Current  *»f  air 

28  Flaunt  ostentaliuusl> 

29  Disvuuraae 


DOWN 

1  \\o|f. like 

2  Sizeable 

3  Framework  of 
spiaied  lees 

4  \t  Elon.  bnv  who 
pla>>  cricket  football 
1 5.3  > 

5 1  tier  confusion 

6  L’naodly 

7  Requirements 
12  Stratum  of  coal 
14  Prophetic  sisn 
16  Lnkjau 

18  Dawdler 

19  Fsjminer  of  accounts 

21  Radio  ilistreiv-Kieu.i! 

22  Hydrophobic 

23  Para  eon 

25  Mass  of  cj*t  metal 


Magen  David  Adorn 

In' emergencies  dial  101  in  most  parts 
of  the  country-  In  addition: 

Ashdod  41333  ^rusaJ?7^l23133 

Ashketan  23333  Kiron  344442 
BatYam  *5511111  Kiryat Shrnona*44334 
Beers  he  ba  74767  Nahanya  *923333 
Caimiel  *988555  23333 

Dan  Region  *781111  PelahTikva  *9231111 
Eilat  7233  Rehovot  *451333 

Hadera  22333  Rishpn  LeZton  942333 
Haifa  *512233  Safad  30333 
Hataor  36333  Tel  Aviv  *240111 
Hoton  803133  ■  Tlberras  *90111 

*  Mobile  intensive  Care  Unit  tMICU) 
service  in  the  area,  around  the  dock. 
"Eran”  —  Emotional  First  Aid.  Tel. 
Jerusalem  227171,  Tel  Aviv  261111 
(childrerVyouth  03-2611131,  Haifa  672222, 
Beersheba  418111.  Netanya  35316. 

Rape  Crisis  Centra  (24  hours),  for  help 
call  Tel  Aviv,  234819.  Jerusalem  -  245554, 
and  Haifa  382611. 

Jerusalem  Institute  for  Drug  Problems. 

Tel.  66382a  663902. 14  Bethldiem  Rd. 

The  National  Poison  Control  Centre  at 
Rsmbam  Hospital,  phone  (04)  529206,  for 
emergency  calls,  24  hours  a  day,  for 
information  in  case  of  poisoning. 

Kiuret  Holim  Information  Centre  Tel. 
03-433300.  433500  Sunday -Thursday,  B 
am.  to  8  p.m.  Friday  8  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 
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A  bagpiper  and  dnnnmer,  complete  with  busbies,  parade  through  the  Hamashbir  L^rardasui 
department  store  in  Dizengoff  Centre  in  Tel  Aviv  yesterday  -  to  mark  the  start  of  a  British  trade 
promotion  fortnight.  The  company  has  imported  $800,000  worth  of  British  goods  which  it  will 
offer  at  a  20  per  cent  discount  and  market  at  its  20  stores  nationwide.  The  merchandise  ranges 
from  ready-to-wear  clothing  from  Marks  &  Spencer,  ceramics,  toys,  sweets  and.  of  course, 
English  tea.  itourfS-rt 
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Questions  beg  in  Japhet  affair 
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The  data  suggest  non-Communist 
world  demand  for  Opec  crude  in 
January -March  1987  of  18.5  million 
BPD.  market  experts  said.  Tbe  re¬ 
port  said  total  Opec  crude  produc¬ 
tion  in  fourth  quarter  1986  was  16.9 
million  BPD. 


By  PINHAS  LANDAU 
Post  Finance  Reporter 

As  the  affair  over  Ernest  Japhet *5 
severance  pay  and  pension  continues 
to  develop,  attention  this  week  will 
probably  focus  on  these  questions: 
a  What  was  Japhet’s  salary  in  the 
years  immediately  before  the  hank 
shares  crash  of  October  1983.  and 
what  was  it  in  the  period  from  that 
date  until  his  contract  expired  in 
May  1986?  Was  it  built  on  a  basic 
salary  component  with  a  bonus 
based  on  the  bank's  profit  level? 
How  did  it  change,  if  at  all.  after  the 
collapse  of  the  bank  shares  and  the 
$70  million  loss  Leumi  reported  for 
1983?  Who  decided  it.  and  on  what 
criteria? 

Reports  have  spoken  of  a  salary 
plus  perks  totalling  as  much  as  $  I 
million,  but  no  firm  confirmation  or 
denial  has  been  made. 

The  same  questions  must  be 
answered  for  the  joint  general  mana¬ 
gers.  who  at  one  stage  numbered 
four,  but  were  reduced  to  two  in 
recent  years.  These  lasr  two.  Yosef 
Rosh  and  Baruch  Yekutieli.  retired 
at  the  end  of  1986,  and  their  remun¬ 
eration  reportedly  exceeded  half  a 
million  dollars  per  annum.  Similarly, 
facts  are  lacking  regarding  the  pay 


awarded  to  Mordechai  Einhom, 
formerly  chief  operating  officer  and. 
since  Japhet's  resignation  in  May 
1986,  chief  executive  officer. 

□  What  were  the  terms  of  Japhet's 
new  salary  contract  that  went  into 
effect  when  he  reached  the  age  of 
65?  In  particular,  interest  will  focus 
on  three  clauses:  Did  the  contract 
provide  that  in  the  event  of  Japhet's 
being  dismissed  or  forced  to  resign, 
he  would  receive  the  pay  due  to  him 
under  tbe  contract  from  that  dace 
until  his  70th  birthday?  How  much 
severance  pay  was  he  eligible  for 
under  the  contract,  and  at-  what 
multiple  of  his  annual  salary?  And 
what  pension  terms  did  the  contract 
offer  him? 

Reported  figures:  Severance  pay  - 
$5m..  reduced  to  $4.;  pension 
$60,000  per  month,  reduced  to 
$30,000. 

□  Was  Japhet's  resignation  on  May 
11  last  year  connected  with  the  entry 
into  force  of  his  new  contract  on  his 
65th  birthday  three  days  earlier,  on 
May  8.  or  "was  this  mere  coinci¬ 
dence? 

□  What  were  the  provisions  in  the 
contracts  of  Rosh  and  Yekutieli  for 
their  severance  and  pension  pay,  and 
who  formulated  them? 


Reported  figures:  Severance  pay- 
about  $300,000  each:  pension  -  ab¬ 
out  $6,000  monthly  apiece.  .  . 

d  Did  all  the  directors  approve,  or 
at  least  know  of.  all  the  rerms  cif 
Japhet's  and  the  other  ccofraas?:If. 
not,  who  did?  In  particular,  how 
much  did  Jewish  Agency  chairman-. 
Arve  Dulzin  know?  Who  else  in  the, 
Jewish  Agency  was  supposed  to  be 
aware  of  what  was  going  on  inside 
Bank  Leumi? 

□  What  is  the  formal  role  of 
Leu  mi’s  holding  company,  the  Otzar, 
Hiryashvut  Huyehudim  (Jewish  Col¬ 
onial  Trust)  in  overseeing  and  con¬ 
trolling  Bank  Leumi?  Did  it  fulfil 
•  this  role,  and  if  not.  why  not? 

□  In  the  background  are  a  host  d£ 
other  questions,  referring  to  sus¬ 
pected  skeletons  in  the  Leumi  board- 
room's  cupboards.  These  involve, 
suggestions  of  deals  between  com¬ 
panies  owned  by  present  or  former" 
Leumi  directors  and  the  bank  itself... 
conflicts  of  interest  and  use  of  pri¬ 
vileged  information.  When  the  main 
issues  pertaining  to  the  bank  itself 
are  resolved-  the  spotlight  will  move 
on  to  these.  The  Bank  of  Israel  ancf 
the  bank’s  internal  controller  are 
already  investigating  these  allega¬ 
tions. 
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Swiss  banks  urged  to 
tighten  secrecy  rules 
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ZURICH  (Reuter).  -  Swiss  banking 
authorities,  embarrassed  by  their 
country's  role  as  a  centre  for 
laundering  dubious  funds,  said  last 
week  they  had  urged  banks  to  tight¬ 
en  a  loophole  in  their  self-regulatory 
banking  secrecy  rules. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Swiss  Bank¬ 
ing  Commission,  the  body  which 
regulates  the  banks,  told  Reuters  it 
had  sent  a  letter  to  the  Swiss  Bank¬ 
ers'  Association  late  last  month 
urging  its  members  to  restrict  the 
potential  for  customers  to  conceal 
their  identity. 

Banks  are  at  present  obliged  to 
find  out  the  names  of  clients  who 
deposit  money  with  them  under  a 
10-year-old  “gentleman's  agree¬ 
ment.”  However,  the  commission 
feels  the  agreement,  due  to  be  re¬ 
placed  in  October,  has  a  major 
loophole. 

If  a  customer  is  represented  by  a 
Swiss  lawyer  or  fiduciary  agent,  the 
bank  merely  needs  a  written  assur¬ 
ance,  the  so-called  “B  form,”  that 
the  unnamed  customer  is  not  misus¬ 
ing  the  system  for  criminal  purposes . 

“We  would  like  the  use  of  this  B 
form  to  be  drastically  reduced.”  the 
commisssion  spokesman,  Kurt 
Hauri.  said. 

Hauri  said  the  commission  also 
said  in  its  letter  that  it  wanted 
reinsertion  of  a  clause,  dropped  in 


1982.  obliging  banks  not  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  funds  they  knew  were 
associated  with  actions  which  would 
be  criminal  under  Swiss  law. 

The  clause  had  been  dropped  on 
the  insistence  of  the  National  Bank, 
which  felt  that  the  point  was  already 
covered  by  existing  Swiss  law. 

Hauri  said  the  new  proposals  were 
suggestions  and  could  not  be  bind¬ 
ing.  The  bankers’  association  itself 
has  been  working  since  September 
1986  on  drawing  up  the  new  rules. 

Switzerland,  long  accused  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  refuge  for  shady  funds,  got 
more  unwelcome  publicity  late  last 
year  with  the  revelation  that  a  Swiss 
bank  account  was  used  to  recycle 
money  from  U.S.  arms  sales  to  Iran. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  the  govern¬ 
ment  also  froze  accounts  here  be¬ 
longing  to  former  Philippine  presi¬ 
dent  Ferdinand  Marcos  and  Haiti’s 
ousted  Jean-CIaude  Duvalier. 

Banking  authorities  do  not  admit 
any  direct  link  between  the  planned 
changes  and  these  cases,  but  the 
incidents  did  prompt  proposals  for 
rules  to  govern  the  country's  power¬ 
ful  banks. 

The  National  Bank,  responsible 
for  getting  the  so-called  “duty  of 
care"  rules  introduced  in  1977  in 
response  to  a  major  banking  scan¬ 
dal,  refused  to  be  party  to  any  new 
agreement. 
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sales  arm 

By  KEN  SCHACHTER 

.  3- 

For  The  Jerusalem  Post 

TEL  AVIV.  -  IBM-Israel  has  abo¬ 

~<.r-  :L-  p 

lished  its  personal  computers 

;r- 

Kuwaitis  meet  Mubarak  on  investment 


CAIRO  (Reuter).  -  Kuwaiti  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  chief  Abdel -.Aziz 
Sakr  and  a  delegation  of  top  Kuwaiti 
businessmen  met  President  Hosni 
Mubarak  yesterday  for  talks  on  how 
to  increase  their  investment  in  the 
most  populous  Arab  country. 

“We  discussed  all  matters  relating 
to  economic  cooperation.  But  as  you 
know  economics  and  politics  are  not 


too  far  apart  and  we  explored  ways 
of  cooperation  between  sister  Egypt 
and  the  Arab  nation.”  Sakr  told 
reporters  after  the  meeting. 

Egypt  is  trying  to  attract  investors 
from  Arab  countries,  despite  the 
absence  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
most  of  them.  AH  but  three  Arab 
states  broke  ties  with  Egypt  after  it 
signed  a  peace  treaty  with  Israel 


marketing  division  and  established  a  • 
special  marketing  branch  for  indust- ' 
rial  computers  as  part  of  a  company-- 
wide  realignment,  officials  said. 

The  personal  computers  market-  ’ 
ing  division  will  be  merged  with  the 
marketing  arm  for  computers  in  the 
38  series  and  the  highly  successful  36; 
series.  Tbe  company  also  will  form  a 
division  specifically  for  the  sale  of. 
computer  networking  equipment, 
which  allows  several  computers  to' 
exchange  data. 

The  changes  come  in  response  to  a 
sales  slump  in  big  mainframes  in 
Israel  and  on  the  heels  of  similar  ; 
restructuring  by  IBM's  European 
operations  and  by  the  mother  com-; 
pany  in  the  U.S. 

The  computer  giant,  based  in  New- 
York,  has  suffered  through  an 
industry-wide  recession.  For  the  first 
nine  mouths  of  19S6.  IBM's  net 
income  fell  12.3  per  cent  to  $3.4 
billion. 

One  industry  .observer  said  the. 
restructuring'  of  IBM-lsratff 
appeared  to  be  less  dramatic  than 
that  undertaken  in  Europe  and  the. 
U.S.  and  probably  wasn’t  due  to 
market  changes  here. 

“I  don’t  think  it's  driven  so  much 
by  local  factors."  she  said.  ...  . 

A  company  officiaL  said  ..the  . 
changes  are  designed  to  make  the 
company  “more  responsive  ta  the 
needs-  of  the  customer '- and  *fo 
'  changes  in  the  market.  The  market  js 
a  dynamic  one.  “  ■  ..  . 

In  any  case,  the  official  saidi TBM 
isnosfoflgertochange.-  . 
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. ;  N  T  E  R  N  A  T  l  o  r  *  A  L  BA?;  k.- 

Head  Office :  Maryland  USA 


The  Only  American  Bank  With  A 
Representative  Office  in  Israel 


Now  offers U.S.  bank  accounts  for  qualified  individuals  and  companies 
—  Attractive  interest  rates  :  ,  :  ^ 

-  Efficient  funds  transfer  service  (USA  to  Israel)  : 

-  A  permanent  local  contact  for  information  and  ^ 

personal  service 

All  deposits  insured  up  to  SlOO.OOO  by  PDIC : 

(dn  Agency  of  the  United  States  Government) 

Call  or  visit  our  Representative  Office:  y.'7-1' 

John  Marcow  :  -  A 

78  Hayarbon  Street,  Tel  Aviv,  ...  v. 

TeL  662583  '  '  /-v-' 
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<  ceUaps*  fois  week  of  Mat. 
«»sltSfcar  Corporation's  agreement  to 
nxake^eleTt^Diis  for  General  Electric 
Gorppratkw  ^GE)  fe  a  sign  that  .the 
strong yen  ishairtirig Japanese  manu¬ 
facturers,  participant  at  the  con. 
sumer  dcchosics  show  in  Las  -Vegas 

say.-  .-;  ",.v-r  .  .  .  :  ; 

Matsushita  says  it  will  stop -sup¬ 
plying  »*►  for  GE  to  s*H  under  its 
own  name  in  the  spring  due  to.  what  it 
cafts  a  price  dispute. 

Since  its  1  ©85  low  .-the  yen  has  risen 
66  pter  cent  against  .the  dollar,  raising 
tL^price  of  Japanese  products  in  .tbe 

Richard  Meideobauer,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Toshiba,  a  leading  dec- 
tronics  company  ',  says  the  company  is 
fighting  back  against  the  strong  yen 
with  product  streamlining,  cuts  in  its 
advertising  budget  and  drives  to  low¬ 
er  supplier  costs  to  maintain  its  share 
of  the  vital  U;S.  market. 

.■  .Toshiba  is  .aim.  concentrating;  in¬ 
vestments  on  manufacturing  plants 
outside  Japan  to  cot  costs  on  pro¬ 
ducts  aimed  at  the  U.S.  market, 
Mehlenbaner  says.. 

“We  have  a  television  plant  with 
Westinghouse  in  New  York.  We  are 
investing  millions  in  a  chassis  assem¬ 
bly  plant  in  Mexico,  and  we  are 
looking  seriously  at  Korea  now.”  he 
says. 

Sony  representatives  at  the  Las 
Vegas  consumer  electronics  show 
acknowledge  that  the  steep  rise  in  the 
yen  is  “a  tough  bullet  to  bite." 

Sony  hopes  to  make  a  comeback 
from  its  43  per  cent  drop  in  fiscal 
1986  earnings  by  manufacturing  its 
XBR  series  of  colour  televisions  in 
South  Korea  and  San  Diego,  Califor¬ 
nia.  Sony  officials  say. 

William  Oemis,  national  service 
manager  of  Samsung,  a  South  .Ko¬ 
rean  conglomerate,  says  “Korean 
companies  are  becoming  very  strong 
because  of  the  strength  of  the  yen." 

“There  are  U.S.  companies  with 
Japanese  connections  that  are  indeed 
looking  to  South  Korea  for  ventures 
that  may  cause  severance  of  certain 
Japanese  ties.  I  won't  name  these 
companies,  but  they  are  there  (in 
South  Korea)  and  they  were  not  there 
a  year  ago, ’'-Oemis. adds.  .  . 

But  Justin  Cameralehgo,  the> Mat¬ 
sushita  representative,  terms  the 
contract  rupture  with  GB  an  isolated 
incident.  -Qnr  nt^otiationscame  to 
a  sudttotaHd.mfftaatconcfnsion,^’  lie 
says.  “Tbey  fGfT)  had  a  krt  of conflict 
because  of  flie  yen.1’  ■  ■  ^ 

The  Japanese  are  noipuffing  ont  of 
the  consumer  electronics  business.  If 
there  is  a  trend.  It  is  toward  interna¬ 
tionalization  of  aO  corporations,"  be 
says.  '■  . ...  •  • 

Although  Matsushita  plans  to 
phase  ont  Its produ^tienoTGE- televi¬ 
sions  this  spring.  Matsushita’s.  Van¬ 
couver  plant  is  still  slated  to  make  a 
limited  fine  of  video  cassette  recor¬ 
ders  for  GE  as  wefi  as  Camcorders  or 
portable  video  cameras,  says  William 
.  Smith,  general  tnahagerof  GE's  con¬ 
sumer  electronics  products  depart¬ 
ment. 

GE,  -which  acquired  RCA  13 
months  ago,  has  vowed  to  keep  its 
options  open  as  it  looks  for  another 
luw-cosf  television  Supplier.  It  may 
have  already  found  obe.  in  the  South 
Korean  company  Goldstar,  Industry 
sources  s ay. 

“The  nature  .of  the  television  busi¬ 
ness  is  an  intn-national  gahte,  yoa 
■  play  or  you-don't  ptay~.we  are  con¬ 
sidering  a  variety  of  options,"  says 
Smith.  ....  (Reuter) 
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Compiled  from  reports  by  Jenny 
Frazer  in  London ,  David  Rudge  in 
Rosh  Hanikra,  Joshua  Brilliant  in 
TetAvhf,  and  Benny  Morris  in  Jeru¬ 
salem: 


MIZRAHI 

l  Coo  turned  firotn  Page  One.) 
shares.  When  informed  of  this  salt;. 
Lavi  was  summoned  to  Meir  s  office 
where  the  two  concluded  that  Lavi 
-  would  rebuv  the  shares  in  exchange 
for  a  secret  Bank  Mizrachi  undertak¬ 
ing  to  purchase  them,  at  anv  time,  at 
the  previous  day’s  prices. 

“This  deal  was  unreasonable  and 
dangerous  to  the  bank,'  reads  the 
charge  sheet,  ft  is  further  alleged 
that  Meir  knowingly  and  “with  in¬ 
tent  to  commit  fraud"  -  did  not 
report  the  deal  to  the  bunk's  board  of 
directors,  nor  was  it  recorded  hi 
bank  records. 

The  charge  sheet  further  states 
th3t  funds  of  Mizrahi  clients  were 
illegally  diverred  to  “Sherutei 
Zivud"  in  an  attempt  to  conceal  the 
,  deficits  caused  by  the  massive  purch¬ 
ase  of  Lari’s  shares. - 
■  The  charge  sheet  contains  a  list  ot 
39  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
including  se nior  T reasury  and  Secur¬ 
ities  Exchange  officials,  as  well  as 
directors  and  senior  officials  of  Miz¬ 
rahis. 


day  .night’s  incident  was  the  first 
since  the  inception  of  Unifil  in  1978 
in  which  a  Unifil  soldier  bad  been 
killed  as  a  result  of  IDF  fire. 

The  Irish  contingent  of  Unifil  has 
suffered  a  total  of  21  fatalities. 

-  Military  sources  in  Tel  Aviv  said 
yesterday  that  the  fire  that  killed 
McLaughlin  was  ordered  by  a  lieute¬ 
nant  new  to  the  area  who  apparently 
ignored  a  warning  that  the  target  was 
a  Unifil  position. 

There  was  still  no  detailed  IDF 
, report  as  to  what  had  led  the  officer  - 

•  a  platoon  commander  -  to  fire  three 
I  shells  into  the  lit  position. 

A  senior  officer  and  the  military 
police  Investigations  branch  are  in¬ 
vestigating  the  matter.  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post  was  told. 

Several  sources  reported  that  an 
argument  occurred  inside  the  Israeli 
position,  with  one  of  the  soldiers 
insisting  that  the  target  was  a  UN 
post. 

In  fact,  Unifil  has  held  the  position 
since  1978  and  the  UN  commander 
fired  two  red  flares  after  the  first 
shell  hit. 

The  lieutenant  ignored  the  warn¬ 
ing  and  continued  foe  attack. 

.So  far.  the  officer  has  not  been 
.sacked  though  OC  Northern  Com- 
mand  Aluf  Yossi  Peled  was  re¬ 
portedly  considering  such  a  move. 
..Sources  in  Jerusalem,  keen  on 
conveying  to  the  Irish  the  depth  of 
Israel’s  embarrassment  and  sincere 
condolences,  yesterday  described 
what  happened  in  Barashit  as  “a 
very  unfortunate  event,  which 

•  everywhere  eh  cits  compassion .  ’’ 

-  The  sources  said  they  hoped  that 
“both  countries  will  be  wiHiae  to  talk 

1  fo  each  other  in  the  friendly  fashion 
icrf.tfae  past.” 

.  Officials  in  Jerusalem,  were  hope- 

ISRAEL  BANK 

(Cuutiiined  from  Page  One) 

Leu  mi  affair  as  promptly  as  possi¬ 
ble.’' 

Bruno  and  Banks'  Examiner 
Gaiia  Maor  said  that  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  learned  about  Japhet’s 
pension  rights  they  had  acted  to 
obtain  all  the  relevant  information, 
insisting,  however,  that  the  Bank  of 
Israel  cannot  manage  the  country's 
commercial  banks. 

Bruno  also  defended  his  decision 
to  appoint  an  internal  committee, 

■  from  within  Leonti's  board  of 
directors,  charged  with  presenting 
Uie  Bank  of  Israel  with  all  the  facts 
that  led  to  the  approval  of  Japhet’s 
exaggerated  pension  rights.  Bruno 
himself  said  such  rights  were  exces¬ 
sive,  and  did  not  correspond  to  any 
norms  existing  in  Israel,  or  even 
abroad. 

The  governor  and  the  banks* 
examiner  said  those  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  who  were  also 
members  of  the  committee  they  had 
appointed  had  not  been  directly 

•  involved  in  the  approval  of  Japbet’s 
■  rights,  which  would  make  them 
,  ineligible  to  cooduct  a  proper  inves- 
'  ligation.  When  questioned  by  jour- 
"  na lists,  Bruno  conceded  the  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  -  Hurwitz,  Pinhas 

j  Sussraan,  and  Yehezkel  Har- 
s  Melech  -  were  aware  of  the  former 
.  chairman’s  pension  payments,  but 
insisted  this  would  not  interfere 
with  their  jobs. 

,f  But  Bruno's  remarks  clearly 
n  clashed  with  those  of  -several 
cabinet  members.  Finance  Minister 
s  Mosbe  NLssim  yesterday  told  repor- 
e  ten  that  Bruno  had  ordered  the 
I  appointment  of  the  -committee 
when  be  did  not  know  that  the 
"  entire  board  knew  about  the  accord 
with  Japfaet.  Nissim  said  the  reveia- 
f  lions  that  the  entire  board  was 
informed  “had  deprived  the  inter- 
l  nal  committee  of  its  functions,” 
s  and  that  the  Bank  of  Israel  would 
_  have  to  take  the  issue  directly  into 
its  hands. 


FINANCIAL  INSTITUTION  IN  TEL  AVIV 
requires 

SECRETARY  to  the  Managing  Director 

Qualifications; 

*  Aged  up  lo  25 

*  Sty  to^Sandsumm  arise  material  in  Hebrew  and  English. 

*  Word-processor  operation  In  both  languages. 

*  proven  experience. 

Apply  in  handwriting,  with  curriculum  vitae  and  details  of  experience,  to  P.OJB. 

4333, 61042,  ior  no.  250;  •  . 

— Discretion  assured  — 


■House  Search  Tips ...  From  Laurence.  —  ' 

What  does  my  rent  include?  Your  rent  does  hoi  normally  include 
electricity,  heeling,  aircortiticn^ 

The  telephone  is  in  your  landlord's  name  and  he  is 
msoonsiWe-tf  you  do  not  pay.  You  will  have. to  provide  a  tank  guararUb® «» 
reSkreoHnend  to  guarantee  the  telephone  and  other  Mis.  Reach  an  understand ing  w«h 
landlord  when,  how  arid'lLyaur  apartment  can  be- shown  to  prospective  Buyers, 
oSeuwtse  you  may  be  bothered  at  mconvenienl  tones.  DON'T  HAVE  A  FOOT  SORE- IN 
ISRAELCANAritaN  WTERCOKTWENTAL  knows,  the  standards  you  expect 
Tn»  «w,wSMg.art;30S.  —  -  ' 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

At  Leumi's  corporate  headquar¬ 
ters  on  Yehuda  Halevi  Street,  the 
remaining  available  members  of  the 
bank's  board  gathered  at  about  6 
p.m.  for  what  was  expected  to  be  a 
short  board  meeting  followed  by  a 
press  conference  announcing  its 
mass  resignation,  it  was  on  this  basis 
that  the -central  bank  had  invited  the 
press  to  hea  r  Governor  Michael  Bru¬ 
no  and  Examiner  of  Banks  Gaiia 
Maor  explain  their  next  moves  in  the 
crisis. 

Present  at  the  Leumi  meeting,  in 
addition  to  Hurwitz.  were  directors 
Yehezkel  Har-Melech.  Aharon 
Ben-Ezer.  and  Prof.  Pinhas  Susman . 
as  well  as  Jewish  Agency  chairman 
Arye  Dulzm.  the  bank's  governor, 
who  is  not  a  formal  board  member. 

Three  other  directors.  Yosef 
Pecker.  Micha  Efrali  and  Amnon 
Goldenberg,  resigned  in  recent 
days;  and  three  others  -  Yitzhak 
Mittelmanof  I  tzbar  Industries.  Mor¬ 
ton  Mandel.  an  American-Jewish 
leader  from  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and 
Dr.  Felix  Zandmao  president  of 
Vishay  Industries  in  the  U.S.  -  were 
all  abroad. 

Har-Melech  told  reporters  on  his 
arrival  that  he  had  decided  to  resign. 
"I  would  have  to  hear  some  very 
convincing  arguments  to  make  me 
change  my  mind,"  he  said,  noting 
that  he  believed  he  was  not  the  only 
director  who  intended  to  resign  at  1 
the  meeting.  I 

However,  when  Hurwitz  finally , 
emerged  to  meet  rbe  press  at  S:15  it 
transpired  that  events  had  taken 
quite  unexpected  course. 

Leumi's  chairman  stated  that. 


SHAMIR 

when  he  returned  late  Saturday  from 
Austria,  he  had  already  made  up  his 
mind  to  leave  his  post.  By  7.30 
yesterday  morning  he  had  his  letter 
of  resignation  ready,  although  he 
continued  to  rephrase  it  during  the 
day. 

During  the  boardroom  discussion. 
Hurwitz  was  nevertheless  moving  in 
the  direction  of  resigning.  But  at 
7:45,  Vice  Premier  Peres  joined  the 
list  of  leading  figures,  including  in¬ 
dustrialists  and  economists,  who 
were  calling  to  urge  Hurwitz  not  to 
go.  Peres  told  Hurwitz.  "One  can't 
leave  in  an  hour  of  crisis." 

This  led  to  the  interim  derision 
whereby  the  directors  would  rethink 
their  stands,  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively.  on  the  issue.  But  Hurwitz  left 
the  clear  impression  that  the  resigna¬ 
tions  had  been  postponed  rather 
than  averted. 

“Out  of  respect  for  the  premier 
and  the  vice  premier,  we  have  defer¬ 


red  any  derision."  he  said.  But  "we 
all  want,  indeed  desire,  to  resign. 
The  feeling  in  my  heart,  as  well  as 
the  public's  wish,  is  that  I  should 
return  to  the  cosy  place'  whence.  I 
came.'* 

Hurwitz  refused  to  answer  a  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  pension  awarded  ex- 
chairman  Ernest  Japhet.  saying  that 
he  preferred  to  leave  that  until" after 
his  resignation.  Asked  what  direc¬ 
tors  who  were  patently  tired  of  their 
jobs  could  achieve  for  the  bank, 
Hurwitz  replied:  “Our  position  is 
difficult,  even  intolerable.  The 
heads  of  the  bank  are  also  human 
beings." 

Aleumi  source  told  The  Post  that 
the  internal  committee  demanded  by 
Bruno  to  investigate  the  severance 
and  pension  terms  awarded  Japhet 
would  stan  working  tomorrow.  The 
independent  outside  personality 
who  would  advise  the  committee  on 
legal  and  public  aspects  of  its  work 
had  been  found,  claimed  the  source, 
who  refused  to  give  a  name. 


JAILED 


(Coatmued  from  Page  One  I 
question.  He  added  that  her  gross 
monthly  pay  was  $4,000,  while  that 
of  the  bank's  previous  managing 
director  was  $12,000. 

Three  rabbis  -  Avraham  Ravitz  of 
Or  Sameach  yeshiva.  businessman 
Haim  Yitzhak  Cohen  and  Yitzhak 
Ratbag,  secretary’  of  the  Jerusalem 
Religious  Council  -  testified  as  char¬ 
acter  witnesses  on  behalf  of  Monsah. 
They  described  the  accused,  who  is 
observant,  as  someone  who  is  dedi¬ 


cated  to  raising  funds  for  the  needy 
and  to  working  to  alleviate  the  plight 
of  agunot  (deserted  women  whose 
husbands  will  not  or  are  unable  to 
grant  them  a  divorce). 

Before  sentence  was  passed,  Mon¬ 
sah  told  the  court:  “f  regret  my 
actions  and  beg  for  the  court's  mer¬ 
cy." 

The  judges  noted  that  "the  sever¬ 
ity  of  the  deeds  undoubtedly  war¬ 
rants  a  heavier  sentence  than  that 
agreed  to  in  the  plea  bargain." 


MARKET  STATISTICS 


Indices: 

General  Share  Index 
Non-Bonk  Index 
Arrangement 
Insurance 

Commerce,  Services 
Real  Estate 
industrials 
Textiles 
Metals 
Electronics 
Chemicals 
industrial  Invsr. 
Investment  Cos. 
General  Bond  Index 
Index-linked  Bonds 
Fully-linked 
Partially-linked 
Dollar-linked  Bonds 
Short-term  0-2  yrs 
Medium-term  2-5  yrs 
Long-term  5+  yrs 


99.45+0.06% 
100.61-0.46% 
98.64  +  0.39% 
98.27-1.25% 
101.14-0.96% 
101.07-0.18% 
100.48-0.39% 
100.74-0.61% 
100.82-0.45% 
102.51+0.30% 
99.16-034% 
10033-0.52% 
100.69-0.39% 
103.37+2.58% 
103.29+  2.49% 
104.03-^333% 
102.11  +  1.34% 
104.04  +3.26 
102.16+1.44% 
103.55+2.61% 
105.29+4.52% 


Turnovers: 

Shares- total 
Arrangement 
Non-bank 
Bonds  -  total 
Index-linked 
Dollar-linked 
Treasury  Bills 


4.25%  fully-linked  Rises  to  4% 


NIS  30.418,800 
NIS  12,365.900 
NIS  18.052,900 
NIS  14,090.800 
NIS  3.958,100 
NIS  1,719.000 
NIS  11.721,400 


Share  Movements: 

Advances  276  (200) 

of  which  5%  +  91  (37) 

"buyers  only”  2  11) 

Declines  16  (38) 

of  which  5%  +  3  (01 

"sellers  only"  0  (0) 

Unchanged  87  1139) 

Trading  Hah  38  (40) 

Bond  Market  Trends: 

Index-linked: 

3%  fully-linked  Rises  to  4% 


80%  linked  Rises  to  2% 

Double-linked  MRises  to  3% 

Dollar-linked: 

Admon  Rises  to  4% 

Rimon  Rises  to  6% 

Gilboa  Rises  to  6% 

For  Curr. 

denominated  Rises  to  2% 

Treasury  Bills 

(annual  yield)  21 .3-22.1  % 


Arrangement  yields: 


SELECTED  PRICE  QUOTATIONS 


Name  Price  Volume  % 

•OOONIS  change 

Commercial  Banks 

(not  port  of ''arrangement") 

Maritime  1350  5095  t3.3 

General  non-arr.  22200  152  +33 

First  Int'l  4100  8097  +9.0 

RBI  4980  10563  +5.1 

Commercial  Banks 

(part  of  "arrangomant") 


Trade  &  Services 


Meir  Ezra 

1455 

1860 

— 

Supersol  2 

6850 

4666 

+5.4 

Deiekr 

3800 

5230 

+3.8 

Lighterage 

15500 

115 

+9.2 

Cold  Storage 

1344 

1465 

-9.7 

Dan  Hotels 

1610 

310 

+3.1 

Yarden  Hotel 

2650 

174 

— 

Hilon  1 

23650 

24 

+  10.0 

Team  1 

1030 

2850 

+3.0 

(DBr 

Union  0.1 
Discount 
Mizrahi 
Hapoalim  r 
General  A 
Laumi  0.1 
Rn.  Trade 


87630  2810 

64060  943 

110200  559 

35820  4155 

59530  6916 

149700  50 

37500  4714 

51650  12 


Mortgage  Banks 

Leumi  Mort  r  7890 

Dev.  Mort  2666 

Mishkan  r  2620 

Tefehotr  17300 

Merav  r  6550 


7890  774  +4.8 

2666  883  +64 

2620  607 

17300  109  +8.8 

6550  309  +5.6 


Financial  Institutions 

Agric  C  no  trading 

Ind.  Dev.  DD  no  trading 


Clal  Leasing  0.1 

19099 

40 

- 

Insurance 

Ararat  0.1  r 

1438 

700 

- 

Hessneh  r 

354 

73909 

+5.0 

Phoenix  0.1 

82510264+3.4 

Hamishmar 

6810 

- 

- 

Menorah  1 

2100 

95 

— 

Saharr 

5256 

260 

+3.0 

Zion  Hold.  1 

9550 

32 

+2.1 

Real  Estate, 
Agriculture 

Azorim 

Eiion 

Africa  Isr.  0.1 
Danknar 
Prop.  S  Bldg. 
Bayside  0.1 
ILDCr 
Rascor 
Mehadrin 
Hadarim 

industrials 

Dubekb 
Pri-Ze  1 
Sunfrost 
Elite 
Adgar 
Argaman  r 
Delta  G1 
Maquette  1 
Eagle  1 
Polgar 
Schoellerina 
Rogosin 
Urdan  0.1  r 
Is.  Can  Co.  1 
Zion  Cables 
Pecker  Steel 
Elbit  *■ 


Building  and 


92532693+4.5 


IDB  ord. 
Union  0.1 
Discount  A 
Mizrahi  r. 
Hapoalim  r. 
General  A 
Leumi  stock 
Rn.  Trade  1 


Elron 

Arit 

Clal  Electronics 
Spettronixl . 
T.AT.  1 
Ackerstein  1 
AganS 
Alliance 
Dexter 
■  Fertilisers 
Haifa  Cham. 
Tevar 
Dead  Sea  r 
Petrochem. 
Neca  Chem. 


12.05% 

13.15% 

12.98% 

12.49% 

12.05% 

13.06% 

12.58% 

10.27% 


610 

10280 

+4.8 

Frutarom 

14700 

35 

41500 

1080 

+5.1 

Hadera  Paper 

312500 

197 

4849 

110 

- 

Central  Trade 

8580 

1635 

3870 

8505 

+4.5 

Koorp 

7290000 

0 

5400 

3385 

+5.1 

Clal  Inds. 

1716 

23491 

67000 

415 

+3.2 

7370 

+5.0 

Investment  Companies 

8270 

330 

t3.Q 

IDB  Dev.  r 

5915 

11372 

1405 

1529 

+2.2 

Ellern 

4220 

4735 

Afifcl 

254 

6789 

Gahelet 

1440 

608 

4710 

3150 

+2.6 

Israel  Corp.  1 

14400 

1475 

no  trading 

Wolfson  1  r 

112000 

— 

13200 

351 

+  10.0 

Hapoalim  Inv. 

742D 

1938 

18600 

163 

- 

Discount  Invest 

.  3790 

21278 

595 

10056 

+4.4 

Mizrahi  Invest 

22540 

79 

18600 

167 

+3.9 

Clal  10 

1045 

16194 

3531 

4240 

+10.0 

LandecoO.1 

3850 

164 

5250 

394 

+5.0 

Pama  0.1 

11500 

227 

21450 

72 

+9.2 

3830 

1964 

+4.9 

Oil  Exploration 

14700 

147 

+5.0 

Paz  Oil  Expl. 

22700 

90 

265Q 

1016 

+  5.2 

J.O.E.L 

4120 

1023 

7487 

372 

+  2.7 

3260  7168  +  6.2 

2301  574  +  2.7 

15000  151  +0.7 

129000  40  +4.1 


appear  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

MONO  AY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  14.72  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  NIS  1.84 

FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  20.24  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word.  NIS  2.53.  All  rates  include  VAT.  DEADLINES  at  our  offices  - 
Jerusalem:  Monday/Wednesday  -  10  a.m.  previous  day,  Friday  -  5  p.m.  on 
Wednesday;  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa:  12  noon,  2  days  before  publication.  Ads 
accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  back  page}  and  all 
recognized  advertising  agencies. 

lllllllllllilllllllllilllilililllllllillliilllllllllliillilH  SECRETARY  AND  SALES  promoter .""En^ 

gUshoorrespondeni,  fluent  Hebrew  speaker  for 
DWELLINGS  unique  job  in  ibc  advertising  and  publishing 

world;  prepared  for  occasional  evening  work. 
|{llli({|il>ll({|li!ll|{iilllllllllllllllilllil!i(l(lill«l!lil(llll[|  TeL  03*61112  (9:00-13:00). 


Abbreviations: 

s.o.  sol  tars  only  b  bearer 

h.o.  buyers  only  r  registered 


TRAVEL 


h  n  k 


LOO  ICING  FOR  GIRL  to  sail  wilh  me  to 
Cyprus -Greece.  Address:  Spirit  of  Liberty.  Tel 
Aviv  Marina. 


m  I 


VEHICLE 


JERUSALEM  SALES 

WANTED  FOR  RENT  or  purchase;  Rchavio/ 
TaJWrh,  for  Americans,  5+  rooms,  I  usurious. 
Also  2  rooms  for  senior  citizens  -no  steps.  Tel. 
02-244924. 


PETS 


[HllilllllllllllliliitlllllllllilllilllllM 

SITUATIONS  VACANT 


lllliliiillillllillilllltillllUllUlillllM 

AU-PAJR  WANTED.  Two  children,  slccp-in. 
Tel.  052-550576.  evenings. 

HOUSEKEEPING  AND  CHILDCARE.  3 
days.  Experience,  English  speaking-  Tel.  03- 
9232944,  noi  Shabbat. 


Ill  U 


SEAL-POINT  SIAMESE  (m).  found  in  East 
Taipioi.  Jerusalem,  on  Avsbalom  Haviv. 
Please  call:  02-719534.  evenings,  or  551635. 
work,  Ruth. 


n  n  n  n  nn  11111  uii  t 


PURCHASE/SALE 

illl!lil{|ll!il!lill!ll!IIIIIIIIllllllllilll!ll!^ 

HAZAN  BUYS  FURNITURE,  antiques, 
office  equipment ,  liquidations.  Td.  03-831724. 
evenings:  03-857470. 


I  II  m  m  U  1  ml  I 


FIAT  PANDA  45,  1985.  embassy  car.  U.S. 
£3500  Tel.  U.V440405.  Hansen.  03-5463322. 


Regional  High  School 
Kfar  Yehosbna 

seeks 

ENGLISH 
TEACHER  . 

for  1 1th  and  12th  grades. 
Tel.  04-935938; 
evenings:  04-932798. 


Israel  Lands  Administration 


Tel  Aviv  District 

Offer  of  lease  on  plot  for  construction  of  housing  units,  shops  and  offices  -  Givatavim 

Tender  143/86 

Bids  are  invited  from  those  interested  in  signing  a  development  agreement  for  land,  the  details  of  which  at  the 
time  of  publication  of  this  notice,  are  as  follows:  _  . _ 


Area 

(approx.) 


Building  Minimum  Price  (NISI  Deposit 

%•  oot  incL  VAT  INIS) 


280  7,833,913  150,000 


■  Building  No.  26-  to  comprise  59  housing  units,  of  which  IS  are  to  be  in  stepped  construction,  built  area  of 7,670  sq.m.  +  950 
sqjn.  of  shops  +  150sq.m.  or  shops  or  offices,,  total  8.770  sq.m,  built  area  on  II  flours.  __ 

Building  No  27  -  to  comprise  55  housing  units,  of  which  15  are  to  be  in  stepped  construction,  built  area  of  7,1 50  sq.m.  +  700 
sq.m,  commerce  +  1 50  sq.m,  shops  nr  offices,  total  8.000  sq.m,  built  area  on  1 0  floors. 

Total  built  area  for  plot  16.770  sq.m.  -  280%. 

The  booklet  containing  the  tender  documents  are  available  against  payment  of  NIS  40  (tod-  vati,  w  be  paid  in  the  form  of  a 
banker’s  cheque  at  tbe  Tal  Aviv  district  office  of  the  Administration,  1 16  Derecb  Petah  Tikva,  Tel  Aviv  (Beit  Ealka)  during 
regular  working  hours. 

Lost  date  for  submitting  bids:  February  12, 1987  (12  noon). 

A  bid  not  found  In  the  tenders  box  when  it  is  opened,  whatever  the  reason,  cannot  be  comaaered. 

'  So  undertaking  Is  given,  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  bid. 


EEC  currency 
talks  deadlocked 


BRUSSELS  (Reuter).  -  European 
Community  finance  ministers  broke 
their  talks  for  dinner  last  night  with 
no  agreement  in  sight  on  realigning 
the  European  Monetary  System 
(EMS).  strained  by  turbulence  in 
foreign  exchange  markets,  diplo¬ 
mats  said. 

They  blamed  the  impasse  after 
more  than  five  hours  of  talks  on 
problems  posed  by  smalt  countries 
such  as  Denmark  and  Belgium  insist¬ 
ing  they  should  move  with  proposed 
revaluations  of  the  West  German 
mark  and  the  Dutch  guilder. 

While  almost  ail  agreed  in  princi¬ 
ple  that  the  French  franc  should 
remain-  unchanged  and  th  two 
strongest  EMS  currencies  be  up¬ 
valued  by  some  3  per  cent,  some 
smaller  countries  want  increases  of 
around  1  per  cent,  they  said. 

The  diplomats  said  the  most  se¬ 
rious  problem  appeared  to  be  the 
Danish  kroner,  with  several  states 


insisting  there  is  no  economic  justi¬ 
fication  for  its  revaluation. 

Diplomats  said  that  Ireland  - 
which  had  accepted  that  its  currency 
should  remain  unchanged  along  with 
the  French  franc  and  Italian  lira  - 
was  now  insisting  on  a  revaluation  if 
one  is  given  to  Denmark. 

The  ministers  came  here  to  reshuf¬ 
fle  the  eight  currencies  within  the 
EMS  in  a  bid  to  calm  agitated  mar¬ 
kets  that  have  sent  the  value  of  the 
West  German  mark  soaring  and  de¬ 
pressed  the  French  franc  and  other 
weaker  EMS  currencies. . 

EC  diplomats  stressed  that  the 
talks  had  not  broken  down  and  that 
the  ministers  would  resume  their 
pjenary  session  shortly.  They  said 
the  ministers  were  apparently 
agreed  on  a  realignment  but  were 
mostly  worried  about  the  political 
consequences  for  their  govern¬ 
ments. 


ISRAEL  MONEY  MARKETS 

SHEKEL  INTEREST  RATES 

PRIME  BORROWING  RATE:  1.58%  per  month 

Unlinked  Deposit  (Annual  Rates) 


Last  Updated  Tapas  Pal 

LEUMI  9.1  8-17.75% 

HAPOALIM  15.12  8-16.00% 

DISCOUNT  17.12  7-16.00% 

MIZRAHI  1.12  B-17% 

FIRST  INT'L  11.11  10-16%  11. 

Rates  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit. 

(Tapas:  demand  deposit  paying  daily  interest. 

Pakam :  fixed-term  deposit  available  from  7  to  59  days.) 


Pa  It  am  7-Day  Pakam  30-Day 

3-18.25%  12-20.25% 


9-16.50% 

8-16.20% 

6-17.50% 

11.70-17.20% 


12- 18.75% 
14-18.50% 

6-19.50% 

13- 19.50% 


5.500 

5375 

5.375 

9.500 

9.500 

9.500 

3.750 

3.750 

3.750 

2.750 

2.750 

3.000 

2875 

2.750 

2.750 

PATAH  —  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  DEPOSIT  RATES 
(January  8) 

MINIMUM  DEP  3— MONTHS  6-MONTHS  12— MONTHS 

USD  ($100,000)  5.500  5375 

STG  (10,000  pounds)  9.500  9.500 

DMK  (100.000  marks)  3.750  3.750 

SFR  (50,000  francs)  2.750  2.750 

YEN  (3.000,000  yen)  2875  2.750 

Rates  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit  and  are  subject  to  change. 

SHEKEL  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  RATES  (January  9) 


Currency  basket  1  1.5030  1.5220  —  - 

U.S.A.  Dollar  1  1.4773  1.4957  1.45  1.52 

Deutschmark  1  0.7684  0.7780  0.75  0.79 

Pound  Sterling  1  2.1753  2.2024  2.13  2.23 

French  Franc  1  0.2307  0.2336  0.22  0.24 

Japanese  Yen  100  0.9338  0.9454  0.92  0.96 

Dutch  Florin  1  0.6808  0.6833  0.67  0.70 

Swiss  Franc  1  0.9160  0.9274  0.90  0.94 

Swedish  Krone  1  0.2185  0.2213  0.21  0.22 

Norwegian  Krone  1  0.2008  0.2033  0.20  0.21 

Danish  Krone  1  0.2028  0.2053  0.20  0.21 

Finnish  Mark  1  0.3109  0.3148  0.31  0.32 

Canadian  Dollar  1  1.0791  1.0925  1.06  1.11 

Australian  Dollar  1  0.9871  0.9994  0.92  1.01 

S^AtricanJtend - 1  — 0.6899  0.6985  0.45  0.54 

Belgian  Franc  10  0.3637  0.3682  0.36  0-37 

Austrian  Shillinq  10  1.0903  1.1038  1.07  1.12 

Italian  Lira  1000  1.0839  1.0974  1.06  1.12 

Jordanian  Dinar  1  -  -  4.08  4-33 

Egyptian  Pound  1  -  —  0.74  0.80 

ECU  1  1.5881  1.6079  -  - 

Rep.  rates  are  for  January  9. 

SUPPLIED  BY'BANK  LEUMI 


EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

(January  9) 

PRECIOUS  METALS 


GOLD: 

SILVER: 

PLATINUM: 


LONDON  A.M.  FIX  402.25  P.M.  FIX  402.00 


PARIS  NOC 
LONDON  FIX 
LONDON  P.M. 


NOONFIX403.il  ZURICH  P.M.402.45 
FIX  538.80 

P.M.  505.50 


30GMT) 


PALLADIUM:  LON  DON  P.M.  123.75 

FOREIGN  CURRENCY  CROSS  RATES  (London  15. 

Forward  Rates 

(January  9} 

SPOT  2MTHS  3MTHS 
DEUTSCHMARK  1.9170/85  48/45  68.5/65.5 

POUND  STERLING  1.4755165  1201118  180/178 

SWISS  FRANC  1.6065/BO  67/62  93/88 

JAPANESE  YEN  158.37/47  52/50  72/70 

FRENCH  FRANC  6.3800/20  330/335  560/590 

ITALIAN  LIRA  1361.25/DO  1650/1800  2225/2400 

DUTCH  GULDEN  2.1693/00  11/8  16/13 

BELGIAN  FRANC  39.980/000  18/21  25129 

DANISH  KRONE  7.2585/10  700/750  975/1025 

S. AFRICAN  RAND  0.4677/87  30/23  40/33 

EUROPEAN  CURR-  UNIT  1.0775/80  47/42  69/61 

FINNISH  MARK  4.7400/20  525/565  775/825 

AUSTRALIAN  DOLLAR  0.6669/74  86/93  123/118 

NORWEGIAN  KRONE  7.3625/75  1440/1480  2160/2200 

Formula  for  determining  (onward  rates: 
high/low  (eg.  220/2101  —  deduct  from  spot  price, 

low/high  (eg.  210/220)  —  add  to  spot  price. 


Due  to  technical  difficulties  the  latest  figures  for  Israeli  stocks 
traded  in  New  York.  U.S.  money  rates  and  New  York  foreign 
exchange  do  not  appear  today. 


SPOT 

2MTHS 

3MTHS 

6MTHS 

1.9170/85 

48/45 

68.5/65.5 

129/122 

1.4755/65 

120/1 18 

180/178 

388/362 

1.6065/80 

67/62 

93/88 

172/166 

158.37/47 

52/50 

72/70 

137/132 

6.3800/20 

330/335 

560/590 

1000/1040 

1361.25/00 

1650/1800 

2225/2400 

3550/3800 

2.1693/00 

11/8 

16/13 

33/33 

39.980/000 

18/21 

25/29 

41/47 

7.2585/10 

700/750 

975/1025 

1550/1650 

0.4677/87 

30/23 

40/33 

80/70 

1.0775/80 

47/42 

69/61 

112/97 

4.7400/20 

525/565 

775/825 

1  soon  700 

0.6669/74 

86/83 

123/118 

213/207 

7.3625/75 

1440/14 80 

2160/2200 

4080/4140 

WALL  STREET  Closing  Prices 


Dow  Jones  Indices 


NYSE  Highest  Volume 


IND 

2,005.91 

+  3.66 

CENTERIOR 

24% 

+  % 

TRANS 

853.92 

+  10.65 

NAVISTAR 

5Vta 

+  % 

UTILS 

218.97 

+  0.81 

ICN  PHARM 

21  Va 

-4 

STOCK 

780.09 

+3.97 

USXCP 

22% 

+  % 

NYSE  COMP 

148.39 

+  0.84 

AMERADHES 

25% 

+  v« 

NYSE  INDS 

171.33 

+  1.06 

SCHLUMB 

35% 

+i 

NASD  COMP 

380.65 

+  3.11 

PHILIPS  PE 

12% 

+  % 

S-P 100  INDEX 

245.45 

+  1.45 

UNION  CARB 

25% 

+  v« 

S-P  STOCKS 

258.73 

+  1.45 

IBM 

122V* 

-  % 

AMEX  INDEX 

283.79 

+  2.14 

LA  LAND  EX 

30 

+  % 

NYSE  VOL  193.030.000  STOCKS  UP  1,033  DOWN  599 

NASDAQ  VOL  143,790,000  pan.  9)  STOCKS  UP  1,644  DOWN  731 

Comment 

Wall  Street  stocks  posted  their  fifth  consecutive  record  close  as  investors 
remained  unshaken  in  the  belief  that  a  partem  of  moderate  economic  growth  end 
lower  interest  rates  was  not  about  to  change.  News  coverage  of  the  1987  rally  stirred 
fresh  enth  usiasm,  traders  said. 

The  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  rose  four  points  to  2006.  Advances  led  declines 
by  a  five-three  margin.  The  index  was  up  12  in  afternoon  trading  and  analysts  said 
some  late  erosion  was  due  to  pre-weekend  paring  of  positions  by  professional 
traders,  "ft's  been  a  good  market  and  no  one  wants  to  be  a  hero,"  one  trader  said. 


OVERSEAS  FINANCIAL  DATA 
PROVIDED  BY  REUTERS  MONITOR 


Are  you  looking  for  a 

BROKER? 

—  Offering  the  full  range  of  services  oqU.K.  and  U.S.  Futures 

exchanges. 

—  Providing  daily  reports,  programs,  recommendations  and 
charts  based  on  professional  analysis. 

—  Up  to  the  minute  stock,  bond,  option  and  futures  prices,  on 
all  world  exchanges. 

- —  Our  managed  account  —  50%  in, 9  months! 

Mercantile  corporation 

8  Shmuel  Hanagxd  SL,  Jerusalem. 

T*L  02-221602, 02-243348, 02-242861. 
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Israel  as  scapegoat? 


"ISRAEL  helped  in  the  transfer  of  defensive  arras  and  spare 
parts  from  the  U.S.  to  Iran  in  response  to  an  American 
request.” 

Thus,  did  Israel's  government,  nearly  three  weeks  after 
“Irangute”  was  disclosed  last  November,  for  the  first  time 
officially  acknowledge  that  it  had  itself  been  a  party  to  the 
attempted  deal.  Even  that  belated  statement  was  prompted  not 
by  any  desire  to  come  clean  on  a  matter  of  world-wide  interest, 
but  rather  by  rhe  need  to  refute  White  House  allegations  that 
this  countrv’had  illegally  diverted  some  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  salt*  of  the  arms  to  the  Nicaraguan  “Contras.” 

That  refutation  seemed  easy  to  credit.  But  the  rest  of  the 
government's  self-serving  argumentation  in  favour  of  its  parti¬ 
cipation  in  irangate"  left  some  gaping  doubts. 

Foreign  Minister  Shimon  Peres's  impassioned  assurance  to 
the  Knesset  that  Israel  had  a  moral  duty  to  reciprocate  previous 
humanitarian  favours  by  the  U.S.  -  such  as  the  rescue  of 
Ethiopian  Jewry  -  by  helping  to  ransom  American  hostages 
held  by  Iranian-sponsored  Shi'ite  terrorists  in  Lebanon,  was 
questionable.  For  one  thing,  no  amount  of  friendship  for  the 
U.S.  could  excuse  failure  to  place  Israeli  -  as  well  as  Jewish- 
Lebanese  -  hostages  in  Lebanon  as  similarly  worthy  of  bailout, 
and  at  the  same  time. 

But  the  coup  de  grace  to  Mr.  Peres's  thesis  was  delivered  by 
none  other  than  Ronald  Reagan,  when  he  emphasized  that  the 
Iranian  arms  deal  had  at  best  been  only  peripherally  concerned 
with  the  extrication  of  hostages. 

The  purpose  of  the  deal,  official  Washington  has  for  weeks 
now  been  insisting,  was.  in  essence,  to  help  Western-oriented 
factions  win  power  in  war-ravaged  -  and  Soviet  threatened  - 
Iran,  by  providing  them  with  military  materiel  desperately 
needed  "by  their  country  to  defend  itself  against  Iraq  and  to 
deter  Soviet  intervention.  To  be  sure,  if  a  by-product  of  this 
larger  effort  could  be  the  release  of  the  hostages,  so  much  the 
bolter. 

That  grandiose  and  unrealistic  scheme,  now  lies  in  ruin.  Iran 
remains  in  the  grip  of  expansionist  Islamic  fundamentalism, 
and  its  terrorist  minions  have  not  departed  from  the  course  of 
violence  except,  perhaps,  very  briefly  to  allow  the  U.S. 
weapons  to  be  received.  Three  of  the  American  hostages  were 
released,  but  two  others  remain  in  captivity  and  three  more 
have  been  taken  since  the  deal  was  inaugurated. 

The  U.S.  president  himself  now  concedes  that  he  erred,  if  not 
on  basic  policy  then  on  its  application.  To  divert  the  wrath  of 
rhe  Congress  away  from  Mr.  Reagan,  however,  his  aides  have 
intensified  efforts  to  make  Israel  the  scapegoat.  With  a 
damning  report  on  Irangate  by  the  Senate  Intelligence  Com¬ 
mittee  due  to  come  out  shortly,  the  White  House  has  released 
the  texts  of  two  secret  documents  which  directly  implicate 
Israel  in  the  authorship  of  the  arms  deal  with  Khomeini’s  Iran. 

One  of  the  documents  is  a  memorandum  to  the  president, 
dated  January  17.  1986,  by  his  then  national  security  adviser, 
John  Poindexter,  written  by  his  own  aide  Oliver  North.  It  puts 
in  the  mouth  of  the  special  adviser  on  terrorism  in  the  Prime 
Minister's  Office,  Amiram  Nir  -  described  as  having  been  sent 
over  secretly  for  the  purpose  by  Israel's  then  premier,  Shimon 
Peres  -  roughly  the  same  argument  for  supplying  arms  to 
“moderate”  Iranians  that  Mr.  Reagan,  in  the  other  document, 
dated  the  same  day,  approves. 

The  only  major  difference  between  the  two  documents  is 
that,  whereas  Mr.  Nir  is  reported  as  highlighting  Israel’s  own 
strategic  interest  in  the  Gulf  area,  and  suggests  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  Israeli  arras  sales  to  “moderate”  Iranians.  Mr.  Reagan 
ignores  Israeli  interests  and  speaks  of  contacts  by  “third  parties 
and  third  countries.”  without  specifying  Israel. 

Publication  of  these  documents  -  a  breach  of  confidence  in 
relations  between  friendly  states  -  has  understandably  shaken 
Israeli  leaders  and  officials.  The  implied  pretence  that  it  was 
little  Israel  which  talked,  if  not  conned  the  mighty  U.S.  into 
selling  the  Iranians  arms  is  hollow  and  ugly. 

But  -  assuming  that  the  documents  are  not  fakes,  and  no-one 
in  Jerusalem  has  so  far  contended  that  they  are  -  the  govern¬ 
ment's  own  pretence  that  it  merely  responded  to  an  American 
invitation  to  aid  the  hostages,  is  also  exposed  as  hollow  and 
misleading. 


UNIF1L 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
Unifil  command  post  in  the  village 
that  was  being  used  as  a  platoon 
headquarters  by  Irish  troops  serv¬ 
ing  with  the  force. 

According  to  Goksel,  the  build¬ 
ing  had  been  used  by  Unifil  since 
1978  and  was  dearly  marked  with 
the  letters  UN  painted  in  black  on 
while  walls. 

The  UN  flag  on  the  roof  was 
illuminated  as  usual  and  the  build¬ 
ing  was  the  only  one  in  the  village 
with  lights,  because  of  the  ongoing 
power  cut  which  has  affected  South 
Lebanon  for  the  past  four  months, 
he  said. 

“After  the  first  tank  round  hit 
the  post,  the  commander  of  the 
station  went  onto  the  roof  and  fired 
two  red  flares  to  further  mark  the 
position.”  Goksel  said. 

•‘As  he  was  coming  down,  a 
second  round  struck  the  building 
and  exploded  in  the  room  occnpied 
by  Corporal  McLoughlin,.  who  died 
before  he  could  be  evacuated.” 

Goksel  said  a  third  shell  hit  the 
post  shortly  afterwards,  severely 
damaging  the  structure.  The  bom¬ 
bardment  lasted  for  10  minutes. 

He  maintained  that  the  source  of 
the  fire  was  an  SLA  position,  two 
kilometres  away,  which  had  recent¬ 
ly  been  reoccupied  by  IDF  troops. 
The  position  was  overrun  by  Shi'ite 
extremists  earlier  this  month  in  a 
concerted  attack  that  claimed  the 
lives  of  six  SLA  soldiers. 


Hagglund  emphasized  that  it  was 
Ore  from  this  position  that  killed 
another  Irish  trooper.  Private  Wil¬ 
liam  O'Brien  on  December  6. 
McLoughlin  was  the  second  Irish 
soldier  in  ‘‘little  over  a  month  to 
have  been  killed  by  SLA  or  IDF 
fire.” 


McLoughlin 's  death  brought  to 
21  the  number  of  Irish  soldiers 
killed  while  serving  with  Unifil.  In 
all,  139  people  have  died  since  the 
inception  of  the  force  in  1978. 

A  Ghanaian  soldier,  a  Swedisn 
trooper  and  a  Nepalese  serving  with 
Unifil  had  been  wounded  by  indis¬ 
criminate  shooting  in  the  last 
month,  Hagglund  said. 

The  statement  added  that  firing 
at,  or  close  to,  Unifil  positions  by 
the  SLA  or  IDF  had  increased  dra¬ 
matically  since  the  beginning  of 
December. 

“I  have  appealed  and  protested 
to  the  Israeli  authorities  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  they  put  an  end  to  these 
unprovoked  attacks,”  said  Hag¬ 
glund. 

“I’m  dismayed  that  this  has  not 
happened  and  another  of  my  sol¬ 
diers  bad  to  die  unnecessarily,”  be 
concluded. 


The  UN  Security  Council  is  due 
to  consider  shortly  a  six-month  ex¬ 
tension  of  tbe  force’s  mandate, 
which  expires  on  January  19.  It  is 
believed  that  the  mandate  will  be 
extended. 


vision 


IT  IS  CUSTOMARY  to  include  vi¬ 
sion  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
statesmanship.  As  examples  we 
often  cite  those  decisions  of  the 
Ben-Gurion  era  that  brought  about 
the  establishment  of  the  military  or 
aircraft  industry  complexes .  or  of  the 
nuclear  research  centres.  Another 
such  derision  gave  birth  to  the 
national  water  carriers,  making  it 
possible  to  develop  agriculture  inthe 
Negev. 

But  vision  disappeared  when  the 
state  “settled  down"  and  leadership 
was  replaced  by  management.  In  the 
previous  age,  every  decision  had 
been  marked  by  pure  vision  -  found¬ 
ing  the  state  against  the  advice  of  the 
U.S.  in  an  almost  desperate  military 
situation,  bringing  in  600,000  immig¬ 
rants  and  thus  doubling  the  popula¬ 
tion  within  three  years  while  ignor¬ 
ing  all  economical  considerations, 
building  the  Yarkon  and  Jordan  car¬ 
riers,  etc.  This  was  now  replaced  by 
“careful"  calculation  and  “rational" 
decisions.  The  series  of  projects  cap¬ 
able  of  introducing  major  changes  in 
the  nation's  destiny  came  to  a  stop. 
There  were  only  two  exceptions: 
some  projects  that  benefited  from 
Sapir's  brand  of  somewhat  more 
passive  vision  such  as  Tel  Aviv  and 
Ben-Gurion  Universities;  and  the 
defence  establishment,  sheltered  as 
it  is  from  "public criticism.’* 

I  used  quotation  marks  because 
such  “criticism"  in  these  matters  is 
often  no  more  than  the  exercise  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  an  incarnation 
of  mediocrity.  It  is  very  easy  to  argue 
for  not-doing,  in  the  interest  of  eco¬ 
nomy  and  safety.  Better  not  to  dare, 
not  to  try,  not  to  initiate,  not  to  risk. 

I  like  to  describe  such  criticism  as 
the  “hungry  in  India  syndrome." 
When  in  1960,  John  Kennedy  dis¬ 
played  vision  in  launching  the  space 
programme  and  the  race  to  the  moon 
there  were  very  many  critics,  mostly 
intellectuals  with  a  good  rationa'i 
education  but  little  imagination  and 
no  integrated  understanding  of  the 
way  we  evolve.  “What  is  there  to 
look  for  on  the  moon  when  there  are 
still  so  many  unresolved  problems  on 
earth,  such  as  famine  in  India,”  they 
said. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  the 
problem  of  hunger  will  not  be  re¬ 
solved  by  direct  action,  such  as  food 
distribution.  This  is  just  a  palliative; 
the  real  solution  requires  a  huge 
jump  in  world  food  production,  and 
this  may  well  come  as  a  result  of 
some  major  advance  in  an  apparent¬ 
ly  totally  unrelated  field.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  might  even  result  from  the 
conquest  of  space,  through  weather 
modification,  or  through  the  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  solar  energy,  beamed 
down  from  large  mirrors  in  space. 
Indeed,  India’s  present  progress  in 
the  direction  of  industrialization  is 
already  deriving  the  greatest  be¬ 
nefits  from  the  utilization  of  space: 
the  use  of  satellites  for  country-wide 
communication  and  their  exploita¬ 
tion  for  educational  programmes  is  a 
most  efficient  unifying  factor  and  the 
best  way  of  raising  the  GNP  and 
closing  the  underdevelopment  gap. 

The  same  is  true  of  other  "ration¬ 
al”  criticisms  directed  at  many  a 
daring  idea.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  gauge  the  indirect  effects  of  a  truly 
revolutionary  project.  This  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  mechanism  of 
evolution.  New  capabilities  are  cre¬ 
ated.  Any  estimate  based  only  on 
direct  effects  may  well  miss  the  most 
important  actual  results. 

In  what  follows,  I  shall  mainly  deal 
with  those  projects  meant  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  Israel's  resource-poor 
geography.  We  have  no  convention¬ 
al  sources  of  energy:  no  oil,  no  coal, 
no  hvdro-electric'sites.  As  a  result, 
some  interest  in  solar  and  in  nuclear 
energy  was  displayed  rather  early  in 
the  history  of  the  state.  As  to  the 
Mediterranean-Dead  Sea  Conduit, 
this  can  already  be  found  in  Theodor 
Herzl’s  novel  Altneuland.  The 
founder  of  Zionism  realized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  science,  technology  and 
engineering  for  the  creation  of  a 
modem  state,  in  what  could  then  be 
considered  as  a  desert.  The  Med- 
Dead  Conduit  is  conditional  upon 
the  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  river  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
Negev,  namely  the  Jordan-Negev 
freshwater  carrier;  this  is  so  because 
the  conduit  just  replaces  the  Dead 
Sea's  freshwater  feed  by  Mediterra¬ 
nean  saltwater. 

Israel’s  main  reserves  in  agricultu¬ 
ral  land  are  to  be  found  in  the  Negev. 
Agriculture  having  been  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  Zionist  mystique  of 
national  renaissance,  it  was  natural 
that  no  doubts  were  raised  about  the 
various  diversion  projects,  first  of 
the  Yarkon,  then  of  the  Jordan. 

Construction  of  the  Jordan-Negev 
carrier  was  indeed  started  before  the 
end  of  the  first  decade  of  the  state's 
existence  and  terminated  10  years 
later.  As  a  result,  the  Dead  Sea  has 
lost  much  of  its  feed  and  its  level  has 
fallen  by  some  15  metres.  The  south¬ 
ern  half  of  the  lake  is  completely  dry, 
while  the  northern  part  is  gradually 
turning  into  a  narrow  finger-type 
lake.  A  decision  not  to  go  ahead  with 
the  Med-Dead  Conduit  is  thus  tanta¬ 
mount  to  a  death  verdict  for  the 
Dead  Sea. 

Worry  about  water  for  further 
irrigation,  for.  industry,  for  mineral 
extraction  or  refinement  and  for 
urban  development  led  to  an  interest 
in  water  desalination.  Yet  another 
answer  to  the  same  problem  was 
searched  for  in  a  programme  of 
saline  or  brackish  water  agriculture, 
namely  the  adaptation  and  develop¬ 
ment'  of  plants  that  can  live  and 
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multiply  on  water  with  a  higher  than 
normal  salinity. 

I  have  thus  listed  three  energy 
projects  -  nuclear,  solar  and  tbe 
Med-Dead  -  and  two  water¬ 
generating  ones  -  desalination  and 
brackish  agriculture.  All  five  have 
been  with  us  for  some  25  years;  they 
have  all  been  on  the  top  priority  list 
at  some  time  -  and  have  all  been 
subsequently  shelved,  only  to  be 
brought  back  to  the  top  list  again, 
then  reshelved.  I  claim  this  tragi¬ 
comedy  is  due  to  a  fundamental  flaw 
in  the  decision-making  process  in 
modern  democracies. 


LET  US  now  review  Israeli  perform¬ 
ance  in  these  matters.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  solar  energy  was  realized  at  a 
rather  early  stage.  Zvi  Tabor,  then 
with  the  National  Physics  Labora¬ 
tory.  was  (and  still  is)  a  world  leader 
in  the  exploitation  of  solar  energy  for 
home  use.  and  20  per  cent  of  the 
roofs  on  Israeli  bouses  displayed 
solar  heaters  by  the  earlv  Sixties,  20 
years  earlier  than  in  California. 
Together  with  Yehuda  Bronitzky 
(later  the  founder  of  Ormat  Indus¬ 
tries)  and  the  late  Rudolph  Bloch  of 
the  Dead  Sea  Works,  he  also 
pioneered  the  development  of  solar 
ponds.  By  the  end  of  the  Fifties, 
Israel  led  the  world  in  solar  energy 
research  and  development. 

Around  1960,  governmental 
R&D  was  becoming  more  institu¬ 
tionalized.  Programmes  were  stu¬ 
died  more  carefully,  with  the  new 
methodologies  of  economical  esti¬ 
mates.  Solar  energy  stood  no  chance 
in  the  competition  with  oil  at  $2  a 
barrel.  The  entire  programme  was 
discontinued  and  the  teams  dis¬ 
banded  and  dispersed. 

Then  came  the  1974  oil  crisis,  and 
suddenly  solar  energy  became  a 
“hot"  topic.  The  highest  priority  was 
given  to  the  reassembly  of  appropri¬ 
ate  R&D  teams.  Several  years  were 
needed  in  order  to  recoup  the  loss  in 
time  and  experience. 

By  1986.  Israel  is  leading  again. 
Ormat  and  A  ream  an  are  world  sup¬ 
pliers  of  solar  pond  technology.  Luz 
leads  in  focusing  equipment  and  has 
exported  some  $100  million  worth  of 
devices  to  the  USA.  At  the  univer¬ 
sities.  great  progress  in  photovol- 
taics  R&D  has  been  achieved.  At  the 
Weizmann  Institute,  a  major  effort 
is  being  made  in  developing  methods 
of  conveying  the  enemy  over  large 
distances,  using  a  chemical  system. 

Unfortunately,  oil  prices  fell 
again.  As  a  result,  the  national  effort 
in  solar  energy  R&D  is  being  discon¬ 
tinued.  The  solar  pond  programme, 
after  undergoing  two  up-scalings, 
from  500  through  7000  to  250,000 
square  metres,  is  presently  being 
shut  off.  I  only  hope  that  this" will  not 
happen  before  all  experiments  with 
the  larger  pond  are  completed,  and 
all  economical  parameters  evalu¬ 
ated.  In  fact,  1  am  afraid  the  Ministry' 
of  Energy  will  not  wait,  as  it  did  not 
in  the  case  of  the  experimental  test- 
tunnel  at  the  proposed  site  for  the 
Med-Dead  powerhouse:  this  was 
abandoned  for  lack  of  two  million  j 
dollars  (for  a  two  billion  dollar  pro-  { 
ject)  when  some  900  metres  had  | 
been  dug  and  another  500  metres  j 
were  needed  to  reach  the  actual  site  I 
and  ascertain  its  value.  j 

The  same  fate  awaits  all  other 
lines  of  solar  energy  development. 
The  progress  achieved  by  Ormat, 
Luz  and  Argaman  may  well  dis¬ 
appear  for  lack  of  a  national  drive  in 
a  field  where  perhaps  just  another 
push  might  have  ensured  real  com¬ 
petitiveness.  Sadly.  I  am  afraid  we 
shall  have  to  wait  for  the  next  oil  j 
crisis.  By  then,  who  knows  to  where  | 
the  present  teams  will  have  dis-  i 
persed  and  what  effort  will  be  re-  j 
qui red  to  recoup  the  loss .  j 


MOVING  TO  nuclear  energy,  in  1962 
a  national  committee  headed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Shimon  Yiftuh  recommended 
construction  of  the  first  nuclear  pow¬ 
er  station  for  1964.  a  250-300  mega¬ 
watt  (electric)  unit,  as  the  expert 
teams  involved  in  the  construction  of 
two  research  reactors  would  then  be 
available.  There  were  good  chances 
of  exploiting  ibat  bigh-qualiiy  man¬ 
power  and  developing  a  special  ex¬ 
pertise  in  some  specific  branch  so  as’ 
to  be  on  the  supply  and  export  side  in 
this  field.  Moreover,  the  prices  that 
Israel  was  then  forced  to  pay  for  oil 
(as  a  result  of  the  Arab  boycott) 
corresponded  to  b  mils  (one 
thousandth  of  a  dollar)  per  kilowatt, 
and  it  seemed  possible  to  do  better 
with  nuclear  energy.  Indeed,  the 


next  nuclear  power  station  to  be 
built  in  the  U.S.  produced  electricity 
at  4  mils  in  1964. 

I  was  serving  as  scientific  director 
at  the  Israel  Atomic  Energy  at  the 
time,  and  well  remember  the  day 
when,  on  the  advice  of  an  Americas 
expert,  Philip  Sporn,  Prime  Ministei 
Eshkol  shelved  the  report.  Spon 
stated  that  oil  prices  would  keef 
going  dawn  asymptotically,  so  tha 
nuclear,  power  would  never  be  com 
petitive.  Our  teams  dispersed  al 
over  the  world.  Some  of  them  played 
a  key  role  in  the  construction  of 
nuclear  power  stations  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  where  now  50  per  cent  of  the 
electrical  supply  in  that  country  is 
provided  by  nuclear  energy.  ' 

.  But  then  in  1974,  the  cabinet  de¬ 
cided  it  very  much  wanted  to  start  a 
nuclear  energy  programme.  After 
two  years  of  contacts  and  negotia¬ 
tion.  an  agreement  with  the  U.S.  was 
initialled  in  1976.  Under  this,  the 
U.S.  undertook  the  'supply  of  two 
power  units,  one  for  Israel  and  one 
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with  busbies,  parade  through 


for  Egypt.  As  Israel  is  not  a  signatory  ntre  iu  Tel  Aviv  yesterday  —  to  marl* 
to  the  Non-proliferation  Treaty,  the  nv  has  imported  $800,000  worth  of 
agreement  specified  arrangements  lfj  marfcet  at  its  20  stores  nationwid 

iS wef°  -  Marks  &  Spencer,  ceramics.  .0 
but  in  1977.  the  ndwly  elected  U.S. 
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president  changed  the  rules.  The! 

new  legislation  initiated  by  Presidents  #  ___  ™ 

Carter  replaced  American  controls!^  I  rfeVtll 

by  IAEA  United  Nations  machin-lffr^fJ  111  I  H  111  I 
ery.  and  the  deal  was  off.  ^  C*£-**^ 

Since  then  Israel  has  failed  to  find  .  ,  .  _ 

a  country  willing  to  supply  us  with  aTard,;d  “  fMordlcha'  J=,nho"V  , 
nuclear  power  station  under  anyionnerly  chief  operating  officer  and.  al 
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acceptable  conditions.  The  oppor-"""  W*1*  resignation  in  May 
(unity  that  was  missed  in  1964^:  chief  executive  officer 
appears  irretrievably  lost,  all?  What  were  the  terms  of  Japhet  s 
rumours  and  leaks  about  a  French  *w  contract  that  went  into 

promise  notwithstanding.  Prime  ^5C.1  whet!  reached  the  age  of 
Minister  Peres's  inexperienced  team  particular,  interest  will  focus 
fell  into  a  well-worded  trap  and"  three  clauses;  D,d  the( 
rashly  assumed  a  deal  would  follow  ro^de  that  in  the  event  of  Japhet  s 
his  visit  to  President  Mitterrand  in  einS  ^missed  or  forced  to  resign, 
293^  e  would  receive  the  pay  due  to  him 

Incidentally,  Israeli  plans  were  for  ™d.f r.  ***? 

putting  the  reactor  underground,  ltl1  his  fr^hday-.  H°w  much 
and  in  a  relatively  unpopulated  re-  W  "as  he  eJlP?,e  [ort 

gion  in  the  Negev.  Maximal  safety  ider  the  contract,  and  at- what 
muld  thus  be  achieved.  What  has  “Itiple  of  his  annual  salary?  And 


been  lost,  aside  from  a  stable  and 
cheap  supply  of  energy,  is  technolo¬ 
gical  advance. 


THE  STORY  of  the  highs  and  lows  I 


A  MATTER  OF 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 


liat  pension  terms  did  the  contract 
fer  him? 

Reported  figures:  Severance  pay- 
im..  reduced  to  $4.;  pension 
<J,000  per  month,  reduced  to 
0,000. 

Was  Japhet's  resignation  on  May 
last  year  connected  with  the  entry 
to  force  of  his  new  contract  on  hfs 
th  birthday  three  days  earlier,  on 
ay  S.  or  was  this  mere  coinci- 


been  dug  and  the  horizontal  test 

1  tunnel  necessary  for  the  finalization 
of  the  powerhouse  site  was  m  mid- 
construction  when  the  project  was 
shut  down.  Oil  prices  had  gage 
l  down,  interest  rates  were  still  high 
and  the  direct  benefits  now  seemed 
D  marginal.  The  professional  team 
that~took  years  to  form  was  dis- 
banded. 

n|  Note  that  the  most  important,  ex- 
jj!  pectarions  from  this  project  were  not 
*  ,  related  to  the  actual  energy .pioduc- 
1 1  tion .  It  was  the  key  to  any  number  of 
y  development  projects  in  the  Negev, 
^  plus  the  imponderables  rafultiijg 
c  from  the  change  in  the  desert  eii- 
L  vironntent:  lakes,  trees,  and; more 
f.  people  The  construction. 'itself 
p‘  generated  enthusiasm,  .a  serise  of 
tr  mission,  and  hopefully,  afiya.:.A 

ti  This  is  the  first  of  a  tworpan article. 
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The  writer ;  a  professor  of  physics,  ,  is  a 
Knesset  Member  and  chairman. 'of.  die 
Tehiya party. .  ;:.r  ;• 
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Sir.  -  The  matter  of  conversionffn„r:  .  .  . 

may  be  compared  to  that  of!  What »ere  tbe  pto'^.ons.n  the 


academic  accreditation  and  state 
certification. 

No  high-standard  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  will  honour  a  candidate's 
course  credits  from  an  inferior  in¬ 
stitution.  No  country  with  high 
medical  or  dental  standards  will  cer¬ 
tify  as  a  doctor  or  dentist  a_graduatc 
of  a  medical  or  dental  school;  the 
difficulty  and  scope  of  whose  courses 
and  preparation  do  not  measure  up 
to  its  requirements. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  matter  of 
conversions.  Nobody  can  argue  that 
a  Reform  convert  has  gone  through 
the  same  searching  and  difficult  pro¬ 
cess  as  one  who  has  been  converted 
according  to  Halacha.  A  Reform 
conversion  can  take  from  3  few  days 
to  a  few  weeks,  while  halachic  con¬ 
version  may  take  years. 


infracts  of  Rash  and  Yekutieli  for 
eir  severance  and  pension  pay.  and 
ho  formulated,  them? 


MORE THAN 
OUTRAGEOUS-  : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Jerusalem  Post ;  1 
Sir.  -  The  letter  from  Mn,; 'Susan 
Smith  in  The  Jerusalem  Post,  of 
December  23,  prompts  this  one.  -  ,  : 


urged  to 
y  rules 


dare  to  rule  that  Harvard  University 
must  accept  the  credentials  of  a 
candidate  from  any  ocher  institution, 
no  matter  how  questionable  its 
standing,  or  that  a  state  must  accord 
recognition  as  a  doctor  to  one  who 
has  practised  according  to  the  laws  of 
a  backward  foreign  state. 

S.  SIGELSCHIFFER 

Netanya. 


My  husband  and  I  are  also  senior 
|  citizens.  We  also  were  sent  a  gift 
I  recently  of  two  sets  of  bed  linen,  top 
J  and  bottom  sheets.  We  likewise 
were  asked  to  pay  NIS  31  Bur 
J  the  two  top  sheets  were  not  there  - 
{  they  had  “disappeared”  -  no  doubt 
.  the  same  way  that  many  another 
1  parcel  has  disappeared  over  the 
1  years. 
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Not  only  “outrageous,"  to  echo 
Mrs  Smith,  but  a  sad  comment  on 
the  reliability  and  integrity  of  our 
postal  services. 

GABRIELA  C.  POLLACK 
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Jerusalem. 


NUCLEAR 
ARMS  CONTROL 


GIANT  ECONOMIC  STEP  FORWARD 


lersmii 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  In  exposing  the  Israeli  nuc¬ 
lear  arsenal,  former  nuclear  techni¬ 
cian  Mordcchai  Vanunu  has  ren¬ 
dered  a  great  service  to  ail  of  man¬ 
kind  and  has  done  so  in  a  non-violent 
manner  that  has  in  fact  assisted  the 
true  long-term  security  interests  of 
the  Israeli  people. 


The  possible  existence  of  secret 
nuclear  arsenals  is  an  enormous 
obstacle  to  international  nuclear 
arms  control  and.  as  such,  a  direct 
threat  to  the  existence  of  all  man¬ 
kind. 


We,  the  Colorado  Committee  for 
a  World-Wide  Nuclear  Freeze, 
appeal  to  the  Israeli  government  to 
release  Mr.  Vanunu  and  come  clean 
with  the  international  comm  unitv 
concerning  its  nuclear  arsenal. 


RICHARD  BLAKE . 
Coordinator, 
Colorado  Committee  for  a 
Worldwide  Nuclear  Freeze 
Fairplay.  Colorado. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  As  we  enter  1987.  it  appears 
that  labour  and  management  have 
finally  agreed  on  one  subject,  that  is 
to  oppose  Israel’s  entrance  into  in¬ 
ternational  economics.  Labour's 
suggestion  is  a  one  time  tax  on  cars. 
Management’s  suggestion  is  a  new 
purchase  tax. 

The  new  tariff  reductions  do  not 
come  as  a  surprise  to  the  business 
world.  Industry  was  advised,  over 
one  year  ago.  that,  due  to  a  new 
trade  agreement  coming  into  effect 
between  Europe,  the  United  States 
and  Israel,  Israeli  manufacturers 
would  come  out  wanting,  unless  they 
change  their  ways.  Until  now.  local 
companies  were  protected  from 
competitive  imports  through  gov¬ 
ernment  intervention  with  exorbi¬ 
tant  customs  duties.  This  enabled 
them  to  overcharge  Israeli  consum¬ 
ers  for  inferior  products . 

Finally,  Israel  has  taken  a  giam 
step  and  signed  these  agreements  in 
good  faith,  and  will  be  expected  to 
five  up  to  the  terms  of  its  commit¬ 
ments.  For  this,  we  will  enjoy  a 
threefold  benefit: 


1)  The  consumer  will  enjoy  a 
wider  variety  of  products  at  more 
reasonable  price  levels.  . 

2)  The  local  manufacturers  wfll  be 
required  to  produce  a  mores  op  histi- 
cated  product  for  the  local  market.  - 

3)  Israel  will  have  unprecedented 
access  to  the  world's  most  lucrative 
market:  the  United  States. 

One  agreement  provides  for 
Israel,  and  only  Israel,  to  ship  most 
of  its  products  to  the  United  States 
free  of  customs  duties.  The  potential 
benefits  for  this  country  are  obvious. 

Let  both  labour  and  management 
come  to  grips  with  reality.  We  can  no 
longer  isolate  ourselves  from,  the  rest 
of  the  international  market  plap?- 
We  must  recognise  the  historical 
significance  of  the  trade  agreements 
and  face  the  new  challenges  with 
enthusiasm.  Si 
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NOW  OPEN 

THE  WORLD'S  FIRST  GLATT  KOSHER 
INDIAN  RESTAURANT,  "PASSAGE  TO  INDIA" 

Come  capture  the  spirit  of  India's  varied  and  exciting  cuisines. 


Well  afrasgv  yu«r  vita  (fortVMuisis} 
o*  BOOK  OSes  o«r« l  AySr 


.SPECIAL  OFFER  fob  students 

CAUtp  &  BACK  o  NIGHTS  '  7^2.! 
.0QT81  lOTL^nOWN'C»frt^}$54. 


especially  prepared  for  you  in  a  traditional  and  authentic  way, 
by  our  special  team  of  chefs  from  India. 


.  Tt?  Avry:  Hilv 


Book  your  table  NOW— TeL  03-441438 
I  YordelHasiraSL,  Td  Aviv,  Sun. -Thur.:  12:00 -midnight; 
Sat.  —  7:00  p.m.- midnight. 
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